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“Upon the iiiidlaiuls now tlic industrions ninso doth fnll, 

The shires wlu'cdi we the heart of Enj;]jind wcdl may call. 

My native country tljoii, which so brave spirits hast bred, 

If there be viitnes yet remaining' in the earth, 

Or any good of thine thou l)red‘st into my birth, 

Accept it as thine own, whilst now I sing of thee. 

Of all thy later brood the nnworthiest though 1 be.'‘ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


If Lo corao not, the play is ma.vrfid.—Midsum7m' NighVi Dream, 


Rufus Lyon was very happy on that mild Novembei 
morning appointed for the great conference in the 
larger room at the Free School, between liirnsclf and 
,tho Rev. Theodore Sherlock, B.A. The disappoint- 
ment of not contending with the Rector in person, 
which had at^ first been bitter, had been gradually 
lost sight of in the positive enjoyment of an oppor- 
tunity for efobtUing bn any terms. Mr Lyon had 
tWo grand elements of pleasure on such occasions : 
Confidence in tfie strength of his case, and confidence 
in his own power of advocacy; Not — to use his own 
phrase — not that he ^‘glorified himself herein;” for 
spgech and exposition^were sOgOas^ to him, that if he 
argued forcibly, ho believed it toTBo simply because 
the truth was forcible. Ho was not proud of moving 
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easily in his native medium. A panting man tliints 
of himself as a clever" swimmer^ but I fish swyns 
much better, and takes his performance as a matter 
of course. 

Whether Mr Siierlock were that panting, self- 
gratulatii% man, remained a ^secret. Philip Debarry, 
much occupied with his electioneering affairs, had 
only once had an opportunity of asking his uncle 
how Sherlock got on, and the Rector had said, 
curtly, “ I think he’ll do. Pve supplied him well 
with references. I advise him to read,- only, and 
decline everything else as out of order. Lyon will 
speak to a point, and then Sherlock will read : it 
will be all the more telling. It will give variety.’' 
But on this particular morning peremptory business 
connected with the magistracy called the Kectoi 
away. 

Due notice had been given, and the feminine 
world of Treby Magna was much more agitated by 
the prospect than by that of any candidate’s speech. 
Mrs Pendrell at the Bank, Mrs Tiliot, and the Churoii 
ladies generally, felt bound to hear the Curate, who 
was known, apparently by an intuition concerning 
the nature of curates, to be a very clever young 
man ; and he would sliow tluun w^iat^ leaja^ing had 
to say on the right side. One or two Dissentftig 
ladies were not without emotion at tlie thought that, 
seated on the front benches, they should be brought 
near to old Church friends, and have a longer greet- 
ing than had taken place since the Catholic Emanci- 
pation. Mrs Muwcat, who had been a beailty, and 
was as nice in her millinery as any Trcbian lady 
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belonging to the Establishment, reflected that she 
should put en her best large embroidered collar, and 
that she should ask Mrs Tiliot where it was in 
DufBeld that she once got her bed-hangings dyed^ 
so beautifully. When Mrs tiliot was Mary Salt, 
the two ladies had been bosom * friends*^ but Mr 
Tiliot had looked higher and higher since his gin 
had become so famous ; and in the year ’29 he had, in 
Mr Muscat’s hearing, spoken of Dissenters as sneaks 
— a personality which could not bo overlooked. 

The debafe was to begin at eleven, for the Rector 
would not allow the evening to be chosen, when low 
men and boys might want to bo admitted out of 
mere misclnef. This was one reason why the 
female part of the audience outnumbered the males. 
But some chief Trebians were there, even men 
whose moans made them as independent of theory 
as Mr Pendrell and Mr Wace ; encouraged by re- 
flecting that they were not in a place of worship, 
and would not be obliged to stay longer than they 
chose. There was a muster of all Dissenters who 
could spare the morning time, and on the back 
benphes were all the aged Church women who shared 
the remnants of the sacrament wine, and who were 
humbly anxious to neglect nothing ecclesiastical or 
coftnecteef with ‘Agoing to a better place.’' 

.At eleven thep arrival of listeners seemed to have 
ceased. Mr Lyon was seated on the school tribune 
or dais at his particular round table ; another round 
table, with a chair, awaited the Ciyate, with whoso 
supSrio]^ position it was quite * in Jceeping that ho 
should not be first on the ground. A couple of 

VOL n. A 2 
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extra chairs were placed farther back, and more 
than one important personage liad be^n requested 
to act as chairman ; but no Churchman would place 
•himself in a position so equivocal as to dignity of 
aspect, and so unequfvocal as to tlio obligation of 
sitting out the cfisoussion ; and tlie Rector had be- 
forehand put a veto on any Dissenting chairman. 

Mr Lyon sat patiently absorbed in his thoughts, 
with his notes in minute handwriting lying before 
him, seeming to look at the audience, but not seeing 
them. Every one else was contenteS^that there 
should be an interval in wliicli there could bo a little 
neighbourly talk. 

Esther was particularly happ}’', seated on a side- 
bench near her father’s side of the tribune, with 
Felix close behind her, so that she could turn her 
head and talk to him. lie had been very kind ever 
since that morning when she had called at his home, 
more disposed to listen indulgently to what she had 
to say, and less blind to her looks and movements. 
If he had never railed at her or ignored her, she 
would have been less sensitive to the attention he 
gave her ; but as it was, the prospect of seeing .him 
seemed to light up her life, and to disperse the old 
dulness. She looked unusually charming to-day, 
from the very fact that she was not vividly conscious 
of anything but of having a mind ntfar her that asked 
her to bo something better than she actually was. 
The consciousness of her own superiority amongst 
the people around her was superseded, and even a 
few brief weeks baft given ^ softened expression to 
her eyes, a more feminine beseechingncss and self- 
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doubt to hey manners. Perhaps, however, a little new 
defiance was rising in place of the old contempt — 
defiance of the Trebian views concerning Felix Holt# 
What a very nice-looking^yomig woman your min- 
ister’s daughter is I ” said Mrs Tiliot in auiunderlone 
to Mrs Muscat, who, as she liad hoped, had found a 
seat next to hef quondam friend — “ quite the lady,” 

^‘Eatlior too much so, considering,” said Mrs 
Muscat. “She’s thought proud, and that’s not 
pretty in sf girl, even if tliere was anything to back 
it up. Bift now she seems to bo encouraging that 
young Holt, who scoffs at everything, as you may 
judge by Iiis appearance. She has despised his 
bettors before now ; but I leave you to judge 
whotlier a young man who has taken to low ways 
of getting his living can pay for fine cambric hand- 
kerchiefs and light kid gloves.” 

Mrs Muscat lowered her blond eyelashes and 
swayed her neat head just perceptibly from side 
to side, willi a sincere desire to be moderate in 
her expressions, notwithstanding any shock that 
facts might have given her. 

*^Dear, dear,” said Mrs Tiliot. “AVhatl that is 
young Holt leaning forward now without a cravat ? 
I’ve nevfjir se#n 4iim before to notice him, but I’ve 
heard Tiliot taljjing about him. They say he’s a 
dangerous character, and goes stirring up the work- 
ing men at Sproxton. And — well, to be sure, such 
great eyes and such a great liead of hair — it is' 
enough to frighten one* Wliat^can she see in him ? 
Qhite below her.” 

“Yes, and brought up a governess,” said Mrs 
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Muscat; you’d have thought she’d Iqaow bettoT 
how to choose. But the minister lias let her get 
Uie upper hand sadly too much. It’s a pity* in a 
man of God. I don’t tleny he’s that" 

Well, t am sowy,” said Mrs Tiliot, for I meant 
her to give my girls lessons* when they came from 
school.” 

Mr Waco and Mr Pendrell meanwhile were stand- 
ing up and looking round at the audience, nodding 
to their fellow-townspeople with the aMability due 
from men in their position. 

“ It’s time he came now,” said Mr Wace, looking 
at his watch and comparing it with the sclioolroom 
clock. This debating is a newfangled sort of 
thing; but the Kector would never have given in 
to it if there hadn’t been good reasons. Nolan said 
he wouldn’t come. He says this debating is an 
atheistical sort of thing ; the Atheists are very fond 
of it. Theirs is a bad book to take a leaf out of. 
However, we shall hear nothing but what’s good 
from Mr Sherlock. Ho preaches a capital sermon 
— for such a young man.” 

^^Well, it was our duty to support him — not to 
leave him alone among the Dissenters,” said Mr 
Pendrell. “ You see, everybody '"hadn’t •felt tliat. 
Labroii might have shown himself,, if not Lukyn. 
I could have alleged business myself if I had 
thought proper.” 

“ Here he comes, I think,” said Mr Wace, turning 
round on hearii^e-^ a •movement near the •small floor 
on a level with the platform. “ By George 1 it’s Mr 
Debarry. Come now, this is handsome.” 
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Mr Wace and Mr Pendrell clapped their hands, 
and the eKamplo was followed even by most of the 
Dissenters. Philip was aware that he was doiAg a 
popular thing, of a kind that Treby was not used to 
from the elder Debarry s ; •but his appearance had 
not been long premeditated. • He vias driving 
through the town towards an engagement at some 
distance, but* on calling at Labron^s office he had 
found that the affair which demanded his presence 
had been deferred, and so had driven round to the 
Free School. Christian came in behind him. 

Mr Lyon was now roused from his abstraction, 
and, stepping from his slight elevation, begged 
Mr Debarry to act as moderator or president on 
the occasion. 

With all my heart, said Philip, But Mr Sher- 
lock has not arrived, apparently ? ” 

^‘He tarries somewhat unduly,’’ said Mr Lyon. 
‘‘ Nevertheless there may be a reason of which we 
know not. Shall I collect the thoughts of the 
assembly by a brief introductory address in the 
interval ? ” 

, “ No, no, no,” said Mr Waco, who saw a limit to 
his powers of endurance. Mr Sherlock is sure to 
bo here in a minute or two.” 

^ Clinstialh,’^said Philip Debarry, who felt a slight 
misgiving, ‘^jwst bo so good — but stay, Pll go my- 
self. Excuse me, gentlemen: I’ll drive round to 
Mr Sherlock’s lodgings. He may be under a littlo 

mistake as to the time. Studious men are some- 

^ • 

tftne^ rather absonti* You i>ee(|Q’t come with me, 
Christian.” 
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As Mr Deharry went out, Rufus Lyon stepped 
on to the tribune again in rather an uneasy state 
of mind. A few ideas had occurred to him, emi- 
nently fitted to engage the audience profitably, and 
so to wrest souie odifitfltion out of an unforeseen 
delay. Bu^ his luttive delicacy made him feel that 
in this assembly tlie Chim'h pc'.oplo might fairly 
decline any ^‘deliverance” on his p?irt which ex- 
ceeded the programme, and Mr Waco’s negative had 
been energetic. But the little man sulfered from 
imprisoned ideas, and was as restless Ss a racer 
Iiold in. H(i could not sit down again, but walked 
backwards and forwards, stroking his chin, emitting 
his low guttural interjection under the pressure of 
clauses and sentemxjs Avhich ho longed to utter 
aloud, as he would have done in his own study. 
There was a low buzz in the room which lielped 
to deepen the minister’s sense that the thoughts 
within liim were as divine messengers uidieoded 
or rejected ])y a trivial generation. Many of the 
audience were standing ; all, except the old Cdiurch- 
women on tlie back seats, and a few devout Dis- 
senters who kept tlieir tiyes shut and gave their 
bodies a gentle oscillating motion, were interested 
in chat. 

n (i»o 

“ Your fatli(‘r is inu'asy,” said F(dix to Esther. 

“Yes; and now, I think, he is feeling for his 
spectacles. I hope he has not left them at homo : 
lie will not bo able to see anything two yards before 
him without them.; — and it makes him sp uncon- 
eoious- of what pe^^ le expect or want.” 

“ I’ll go and ask him whether he has them,” said 
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Folix, striding over the form in front of him, and 
approaching Mr Lyon, whose face sliowed a gleam 
of pleasure at this relief fmm his abstracted isolation* 
^‘Miss Lyon is afraid tha4 you are at a loss for 
your spectacles, sir,’’ said Felix. 

My dear young frh3nd,” said Mr Lyon, laying 
his hand on Fciiix Holt’s fore-arm, whicli was about 
on a level with the minister’s shoulder, it is a very 
glorious truth, albeit made somewhat painful to mo 
by the circumstances of the present moment, that 
as a couni^^rpoiso to the brevity of our mortal life 
(wherein, as T apprehend, our powers are being 
trained not only for the transmission of an improved 
heritage, as I have heard you insist, but also for our 
own entrance into a higher initiation in the Divine 
scheme) — it is, I say, a very glorious truth, that 
even in what an^ c‘-alled the waste minutes of our 
time, like those of expectation, the soul may soar 
and range, as in some of our dreams which are brief 
as a brokciii rainb(nv in duration, yet seem to com- 
prise a long hislory of terror or of joy. And again, 
each moment may be a beginning of a new spiritual 
energy ; and our pulse would doubtless be a coarse 
and clumsy notation of the passage from that which 
was not thsrt \fhicli is, oven in the finer processes 

of the material world — and how much more ” 

Esther was watcliing lier father and Felix, and 
though she was not wuthin hearing of what was 
being said, she guessed the actual^ state of the case 
—that the* inquiry ab«ut the ^p^Qj^acles had been 
unheeded, and that her father was losing himself and 
embarrassing Felix in the ^tricacies of a disserta- 
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tion. There was not the stillness around her that 
would have iiiado a movement on her part seem con- 
spicuous, and sh(i was impelled by hei* an^xiety to 
step on the tribune ai^l walk up to her father, who 
paused, a^little sl^artled. 

“ Pray s(io whether you have forgotten your spec- 
tacles, fatlicr. If so, I will go liolno at once and 
look for them.” 

Mr Tjyon was automatically obedient to Esther, 
and lie began immediately to feel in iiis pockets. 

How is it that Miss Jermyn is so f/iendly with 
the Dissenting ])arson V ” said Christian to Quorlen, 
the Tory printer, who was an intimate of his. 

Those grand Jermyns are not Dissenters surely?” 

What Miss Jermyn?” 

Why — don’t you see? — that fine girl who is talk- 
ing to him.” 

^^Miss Jermyn I Why, that’s the little parson’s 
daughter. ” 

‘‘His daughter!” Christian gave a low brief 
whistle, whieh s(‘omed a natural expression of sur- 
prise that “ the rusty old ranter ” should have a 
daughter of such distinguished appearance. 

Meanwhile the search for tlio spectacles had 
proved vain. “ ’Tis a grievous *fafilt i*il me, my 
dear,” said the little man, humbly; “I become 
thereby sadly burtlumsome to you.” 

“I will go at oiK*.o,” said Esther, reflising to let 
Felix go instead of her. But she had scarcely 
stopped off tl^e tfibune v/hen Mr Debarr^ re- 
entered, and there was a commotion which made 
her wait. After a lowj-toned conversation with Mr 
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Penclroll and Mr Wace, Philip DebaiTy stepped on 
to the tribune with his liat in his hand, and said, 
with jgai air of much concern and annoyance — 

[ am sorry to have to J;cll you, ladies and gentle- 
men, that— doubtless owing to some accidental cause 
which I trust will S 04 )n be explained as nothing seri- 
ous — Mr Sherlock is absc.uit from his residence, and 
is not to be found. He went out early, his landlady 
informs me, to refresh himself by a walk on this 
agreeabl% morning, as is his habit, she tells me, 
when Im has been kept up late by study ; and ho 
has not returned. Do not let us be too anxious. 
I shall cause inquiry to be made in the direction of 
his walk. It is easy to imagine many accidents, not 
of a grave character, by which he might nevertheless 
be absolutely detained against his will. Under these 
circumstances, Mr Lyon,’’ continued Philip, turning 
to the minister, I presume that the debate must be 
adjourned.” 

The debate, doubtless,” began Mr Lyon ; but his 
further speech was drowned by a general rising of 
tlu^ (Uiurch people from their seats, many of them 
feeling that, oven if the cause were lamentable, the 
adjournment was not altogether disagreeable. 

G#od ^raeious me I ” said Mrs Tiliot, as she took 
*her husband^ arm, I hope the poor young man 
hasn’t fallen into the river or broken his log.” 

But some of the more acrid Dissenters, whose 
temper was not controlled by the habits of retail 
business, had begu^j to his%, implying that in their 
interpretation the Curate’s absence had not de- 
pended on any injury to life or limb. 
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turned tail, sure enough,” said Mr Muscat 
to the neighbour behind liiiii, lifting liis oyt‘brows 
and shoulders, and laughing in a way that slkowed 
that, deacon as he was, h^ looked at the affair in an 
entirely secular liglit. 

But Mrs Sluscat thought it would be nothing but 
right to have all the waters dragged^ agreeing in 
this with the majority of tlio Clnirch ladies. 

I regret sincerely, Mr Jjyon,” said Philip De- 
barry, addressing the minister with i^liteness, 

tha-t I must say good morning to you, f/itli tho 
sense that I have not been able .at present to c!on- 
tribute to your satisfaction as I had wislied.” 

‘‘ Speak not of it in the way of apology, sir,” said 
Mr Lyon, in a tone of deju’ession. I doul)t not 
that you yourself h.avo acted in good faith. Nor 
will I open any door of ogress to constructions such 
as anger often deems ingenious, but which the dis- 
closure of the simple truth may expose as erroneous 
and uncharitable fabrications. I wish you good 
morning, sir.” 

When tho room was cleared of the Church people, 
Mr Lyon wished to soothe his own spirit and that o*f 
his flock by a few reflections introductory to a part- 
ing prayer. But there was a general resistance to 
this effort. The men mustered round ^the minister, 
and declared tlicir o)>inion that tho whole thing was 
disgraceful to the (nnirch. Some said the Curate’s 
absence had been contrived from the first. Others 
more than hinted that it^had beeji a folly in Mr Lyoa 
to set on foot any procedure in common with Tories 
and clergymen, who, if they ever aped civility to 
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Dissenters, would never do anythiug but laugh at 
them in th^ir sleeves. Brother Kemp urged in his 
heavy bass that Mr Lyon should lose no time in 
sending an account of the affair to the ‘ Patriot ; ’ 
and Brother Hawkins, in his high tenor, observed 
that it was an occasipn on w^hicli som? stinging 
things might l^e said with all the extra effect of an 
apropos. 

The position of receiving a many-voiced lecture 
from the members of his church was familiar to Mr 
Tjyon ; bu^ now lie felt weary, frustrated, and doubt- 
ful of his own temper. Felix, who stood by and 
saw that this man of sensitive fibre was suffering 
from talkers wliose noisy superficiality cost them 
nothing, got exasperated. ^^It seems to me, sirs,” 
ho burst in, with his predominant voice, ^^that Mr 
Lyon has hitherto had the hard part of the business, 
while you of his congregation have had the easy one. 
Punish the Church clergy, if you like — they can take 
care of themselves. But don^t punish your own 
minister. It’s no business of mine, perhaps, except 
so far as fair-play is CN erybody’s business ; but it 
seems to me the time to ask Mr Lyon to take a little 
rest, instead of setting on him like so many wasps*” 

By thjy speech Felix raised a displeasure which 
feti on the minister as avcII as on himself ; but he 
gained his immediate imd. The talkers dropped off 
after a slight show of persistence, and Mr Lyon 
quitted the field of no combat with a small group of 
his Joss imperious friends, to ^^hoili ho confided his 
intentictn of committing his argmmVnt fully to paper, 
and forwarding it to a discriminating editor. 
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But regarding personalities/’ he added, I have 
not the same clear sliowing. For, srfy that this 
young man was pusillanimous — I were but^ill pro- 
vided with arguments if I took my stand even for a 
moment on so poor an iiTclevancy as that because 
one ourafb is ill burnished therefore Episcopacy is 
false. If I held up any one to just obloquy, it would 
be the well-designated Incumbent of this parish, wlio, 
calling himself one of the Church militant, sends a 
young and wcak-kiicod substitute to ta^e his place 
in the fight.” 

Mr Philip Debarry did not neglect to make indus- 
trious inquiry cx)ncerning the accidents which had 
detained the Kev. I’heodore Sherhx'h on his morn- 
ing walk. That well-intentioned young divine was 
seen no more in IVeby Magna. But the river was 
not dragged, for by the evening coach the Rector 
received an explanatory letter. The Rev. Theo- 
dore’s agitation had increased so much during his 
walk, that the passing coach had been a means of 
deliverance not to bo resisted ; and, literally at the 
eleventh hour, ho had hailed and mounted the cheer- 
ful Tally-ho! and carried away his portion of* the 
debate in his 2)ocket. 

But the Rector had subso(pientl,y Ijie sylisfaction 
of receiving Mr Shei locjk’s painstaking production*in 
print, with a dedication to the Rev. Augustus T)o- 
barry, a motto from St Chrysostom, and other addi- 
tions, the fruit of ripening leisure. He was sorry 
for poor Sherlock, wjio wanted confidence ; ” bu^ ho 
was convinced frfat for his own part he had taken 
the course which under the circumstances was the 
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least compromising to the Church. Sir Maximus, 
however, observed to his son and brother that he 
had been right and they had been wrong as to the 
danger of vague, enormous ^expressions of gratitude 
to a Dissenting preacher, and on, any differences of 
opinion seldom failed to remind them of that pre- 
cedent. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 


Your fellow-man?— Divide Ihe epithet: 

Say rather, you’re tlie fellow, he the man.* 

When Christian quitted the Free Scliool with the dis- 
covery that the young lady whoso ap2>oarance had first 
startled him with an indofinabh^ impression in the 
market-place was the daughter of tlie old Dissenting 
preaclier who had sliown so mucli agitated curiosity 
about his name, lie felt very inucli like an uninitiated 
chess-player who sees that the pieces are in a pecu- 
liar position on the board, and might open the way 
for him to give checkmate, if he only knew how. 
Ever since his interview 'with Jermyn,- his mind had 
been occujiicd with the charade it offcriMl to his in- 
genuity. What was the rival iiuvining of the law- 
yers interest in him, and in hif? r^latims with 
Maurice Christian Bycliffo ? Here wa^s a secret ; and 
secrets were often a source of profit, of that agree- 
able kind which involved little labour. Jermyn had 
hinted at profit which might possibly come through 
him ; but Christian sa^d inwardly, with weR-satisfted 
self-esteem, that he wels not so pitiable a nincompoop 
as to trust Jermyn, On the contrary, the only prob- 
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lem before him was to find out by what combinafion 
of independent knowledge he could outwit Jermyn, 
elude, any purchase the attorney had on him through 
his past history, and ge^ a handsome bonus, by 
which a somewhat sliattered man of pleasure might 
live well without a master. Christian, having early 
exhausted th^ more impulsive delights of life, had 
become a sober calculator ; and he had made up his 
mind that, for a man who had long ago run through 
his own n^onoy, servitude in a great family was the 
best kind of rotirememt after that of a pensioner ; but 
if a better chance ofiered, a person of talent must not 
let it slip through his fingers. He held various ends 
of threads, but th(‘re was danger in pulling at them 
too impatiently. He had not forgotten the surprise 
which had made him drop the punch-ladle, when Mr 
Crowder, talking in the steward's room, had said 
that a scamp named Henry Scaddon had been com 
cerned in a lawsuit about the Transome estate. 
Again, Jermyn was the family lawyer of the Tran- 
somes ; he knew about the exchange of names be- 
tween Scaddon and Byclifie ; he clearly wanted to 
khow as much as he could about Bycliffe’s history, 
cjonchision was not remote that Byclifie had 
had souie clsiin» on the Transome property, and that 
4 difiiculty had arisen from his b(dng confounded 
with Henry Scaddon. But hitherto the otlier inci- 
dent which had been apparently connected with 
the interchange of names — Mr Lyon^s demand that 
h% should write do^n the .name Maurice Chris- 
tian, accompanied with the jquestion whether that 
were his whole name- had had no visible link 
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with the inferences arrived at through Crowder and 
J ermyn. 

The discovery made this morning at the. Free 
School that Esther was^the daughter of the Dis- 
senting preacher at last suggested a possible link. 
Until then, Christian had not. known why Esther’s 
face had impressed him so peculia^-ly ; but tlie 
minister’s chief association for him was with By- 
cliffe, and that association served as a flash to 
show him that Esther’s features and expression, and 
still more her bearing, now she stood ani walked, 
revived Bycliffe’s image. Daughter? There were 
various ways of being a daughter. Suppose tliis 
were a case of adoption : suppose Bycliffo were 
known to be dead, or thought to be dead. Begad, 
if the old parson had fancied the original father was 
come to life again, it was enough to frighten him a 
little. Slow and steady,” Christian said to himself • 
“ I’ll get some talk with the old man again. He’s 
safe enough : one can handle liim without cutting 
one’s self. I’ll tell him I know Bycliffo, and was 
his fellow-prisoner. I’ll worm out the truth about 
this daughter. Could pretty Annette have married 
again, and married this little scarecrow? There’s 
no knowing what a woman will noi gIo.” •• 

Christian could see no distinct refmlt for himself 
from his industry : but if there were to be any such 
result, it must bo reached by following out every 
clue ; and to the non-legal mind there are dim possi- 
bilities in law and lieii|ship whiph prevent fmy isatie 
from seeming too mira/ijulous. 

The consequence of these meditations was, that 
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Christian hung about Treby more than usual in his 
l(3isure time, and that on the first opportunity he 
accosted Mr Lyon in the street with suitable civility, 
stating that since tlie occi^gion which had brought 
them together some weeks before ho had often 
"vislied to renew their conversation, aiicf, with Mr 
Lyon’s permisnion, would now ask to do so. After 
being assured, as ho had been by Jermyn, that this 
courier, who had happened by some accident to 
possess tli(^ nieinorable locket and pocket-book, was 
certainly not Annette’s husband, and was ignorant 
whether Maurice Christian Byclifle were living or 
d(3ad, the minister’s mind had become easy again ; 
his habitual lack of interest in personal details ren- 
dering him gradually oblivious of Jermyn’s precau- 
tionary statement that he was x>^i’suing inquiries, 
and that if anything of interest turned up, Mr Lyon 
should be made acquainted with it. Hence, when 
Christian addressed him, the minister, taken by sur- 
prise and shaken by the recollections of former 
anxieties, said, helplessly — 

If it is business, sir, you would perhaps do 
bet’ter to address yoxirself to Mr Jermyn.” 

He could not have said anything that was a more 
valuable •hiiit^ tef Cyhristian. He inferred that the 
niinister had njade a confidant of Jermyn, and it 
was needful to be wary. 

On the contrary, sir,” he answered, ‘‘ it may be 
of the utmost importance to you that what passes 
betdveen iffe should not«bo known to Mr Jermyn.” 

Mr tyon was perplexed, anfe felt at once that ho 
was no more in clear daylighj: concerning Jermyn 
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than concerning Christian. He dared not neglect 
the possible duty of hearing wluit this man liad to 
say, and lie invited him to proceed to Molthouse 
Yard, where they coiiljl converse in private. 

Once in Mr Lyon’s study, Christian opent‘d the 
dialogue *by saying tliat since he was in this room 
before it had oc(;urred to him tliat .tlie anxiety ho 
had observed in Mr Lyon might be owing to some 
acquaintance with Maurice Christian liyclilie — a 
fellow-prisoner in Franco, whom ho, Cl^istian, had 
assisted in getting fiH'cd from his imprisoBinont, and 
who, in fact, liad been the owner of the trifles which 
Mr Lyon had recently had in his possession and had 
restored. Christian hastened to say that he knew 
nothing of Bycliffe’s history since tlu^y had parted 
in Franco, but that lie know of his marriage with 
Annette Tiedru, and had been acquainted with 
Annette herself. He would be very glad to know 
what became of Byclifle, if ho could, for ho liked 
him uncommonly. 

Hero Christian paused; but Mr T^yon only sat 
changing colour and trembling. This man’s bear- 
ing and tone of mind were made repulsive to ‘him 
,by being brought in contact with kecmly-felt iiKim- 
ories, and he could not readily summon the courage 
to give answers or ask questions. 

May I ask if you knew my friend Bycliffe ? ” 
said Christian, trying a more direct method. 

^‘No, sir ; I never saw him.” 

“ Ah ! well — TOU have seqri a very striking ^ike- 
ness of him. iTs wonderful — unaccountable ; but 
when I saw Miss />yon at the Froo School the 
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other day, I could have sworu she was Bycliffe’s 
daughter.” * 

‘^Sirl” said Mr Lyon, in lus deepest tone, half 
rising, and holding by the ^ins of his chair, these 
su])jects touch mo with too sharp a j^oint for you to 
be justified in tlirusting tlicun on me out of mere 
levity. Is tluye any good you seek or any injury 
you fear in relation to them?” 

“ Precisely, sir. We shall come now to an under- 
standing. ^upi)ose T believed that the young lady 
who goes^ by the name of Miss Jjyon was the 
daughter of Bycliffo?” 

Mr Lyon moved his lips silently. 

And suppose I had reason t(^ suspect that there 
would be some great advantage for her if the law 
knew who was her father ? ” 

^‘Sir!” said Mr Lyon, shaken out of all reticence, 

I would not conceal it. She believes herself to bo 
my daughter. But I will bear all things rather 
than deprive lier of a right. Nevertheless I appeal 
to the pity of any fellow-man, not to thrust himself 
between her and me, but to let me disclose the truth 
to her myself.” 

‘^All in good time,” said (hiristian. must 

do nothing nish# Then JMiss Lyon is Annette’s 
cMld?” 

The minister shivered as if Iho edge of a knife 
had been drawn across his hand. But the tone of 
this question, by the very fact that it intensified his 
antijpathy 4ro Christian^enabled^^him to collect him- 
self for* what must be simply ^the endurance of a 
painful operation. After a moment or two he said 
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more coolly, ‘‘It is true, sir. Her mother became 
my wife. Proceed with any statement^ which may 
concern my duty.” 

“ I have no more t(^ say than this : If there’s a 
prize that the law might hand over to Bycliffo’s 
daughter, I am much mistaken if there isn’t a 
lawyer who’ll take precious good eyre to keep the 
law hoodwinked. And that lawyer is Mat Jerrnyn. 
Why, my good sir, if you’ve been taking Jerrnyn 
into your confidence, you’ve been settling the fox 
to keep off the weasel. It strikes meitliat when 
you were made a little anxious about those articles 
of poor Byclifie’s, you put Jerrnyn on making in- 
quiries of me. Eh? I think I am right?” 

“ I do not deny it.” 

“ Ah ! — it was very well you did, for by that 
means I’ve found out that he’s got hold of some 
secrets about Bycliftb which he means to stifle. 
Now, sir, if you desire any justice for your daughter 
— step-daughter, I should say — d(m’t so much as 
wink to yourself before Jerrnyn; and if you’ve got 
any papers or things of that sort that may come in 
evidence, as these confounded rascals the lawyers 
call it, clutch them tight, for if they get into Jer- 
myn’s hands they may soon ily the* chimney. 
Have I said enough?” ^ 

“ I had not purposed any further communication 
with Mr Jenny n, sir ; indeed, 1 have nothing further 
to communicate. Except that one fact concerning 
my daughter’s^ birth, which J have erred^in conceal- 
ing from her, r^neijt.her seek disclosures ifor do I 
tremble before thenp” 
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‘‘Then l^have your word that you will be silent 
about this conversation between us ? It is for your 
daugli^’s interest, mind.” 

“ Sir, I shall be silent,” s^id Mr Lyon, with cold 
gravity. “ Unless,” ho added, with an acumen as 
to possibilities ratlier disturbing to Christian’s con- 
fident contempt for tlie old man — “unless I were 
called u})on by some tribunal to declare the whole 
truih in this relation ; in which case I should sub- 
mit myself^to that authority of investigation which 
is a requi^^lte of social order.” 

Christian departed, feeling satisfied that he had 
got the utmost to bo obtained at present out of the 
Dissenting preacher, whom he had not dared to 
([uestion more closely. He must look out for chance 
lights, and perhaps, too, ho might catch a stray hint 
by stirring the sediment of Mr Crowder’s memory. 
But he must not venture on inquiries that might be 
noticed. He was in awe of Jermyn, 

When Mr lyoii was alone he paced up and down 
among his books, and thought aloud, in order to 
relieve himself aft(jr the constraint of this interview. 
“ l\vill not wait for the urgency of necessity,” he 
said, more than once. “ I will tell the child without 
compulsion. •Aitd then I shall fear nothing. And 
an unwonted spirit of tenderness has filled her of 
late. She will forgive me,” 
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CHAPTEIl XXVL 


Considoral’on like an angel came ^ 

And the oireiiding Ad.iiji out of her; 

Loiu'ing her body as a paradise 
To envelop and ooutain celestial spiiits. 

Bhakspkaiie : Henry V, 


The next morning, after ninch prayer for the neerl- 
ful strength and wisdom, Mr Lyon tame down-stairs 
with the resolution that another day should not pass 
without the fulfilment of the task ho had laid on 
himself; but what liour he sliould t^hoose for liis 
solemn disclosure to Esther, must depend on their 
mutual occuj^iitions. Perhaps he must defer it till 
they sat up alone together, after I^yddy was gone to 
bed. But at breakfast Esther said — 

‘‘ To-day is a ludiday, father. My pui)ils are all 
going to Duffield to see the wild beifst^. What have 
you got to do to-day? Come, yoi^ are eating po 
breakfast. Oli, Lyddy, Lyddy, the eggs are hard 
again. I wish you would not ri^ad Alleyne’s ‘Alarm* 
before breakfast ; it makes you cry and forget the 
eggs.” 

“ They are liard, aJd thafs the truth ; but there’s 
hearts as are harder, J^Iiss Esther,” said Lyddy. 
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I tiling not/' said Esther, “ This is leathery 
enough for the heart of the most obdurate Jew. 
Pray it little Zachary for a football.” 

Dea^;‘Mear, don’t you be so light, miss. We 
may all be dead before night.” 

You speak out of season, my good Lyddy,” said 
Mr Lyon, wearily ; depart into the kitchen.” 

What have 3^011 got to do to-day, father?” per- 
sisted Esther. I have a holiday.” 

Mr Lyon felt as if this were a fresh summons not 
to delay. T have something of great moment to 
do, my dear ; and since you arc not otherwise de- 
manded, I will ask you to coim^ and sit with me 
up-stairs.” 

Esther wondcu'od what there could be on her father's 
mind mori', pn^ssing than his morning studies. 

She soon knew. M(»tionless, but mentally stirred 
as she had never been before, Esther listened to 
her mother’s story, and to the outpouring of her 
stop -father's long -pent- up experience. The rays 
of the morning sun which fell athwart the books, 
the sense of the beginning day, had deepened the 
sole'tonity more than night would have done. All 
knowledge which alters our lives penetrates us more 
- when it comes in the early morning : the day that 
liafe to be travelled with something now and perhaps 
for ever sad in its light, is an image of the life that 
spreads beyond. But at night the time of rest is 
near. 

Mr Lyor: regarded his iiarratiye as a confession — 
^iS a reVelation to this belove^l child of his own 
miserable weakness and error. But to her it seemed 
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a revelation of another sort : her mind ^emed sud- 
denly enlarged by a vision of passion ahd struggle, 
of delight and rermnoiaiion, in the lot of beinjg^s who 
had hitherto been a dul^ enigma to lun*. /'ad in the 
act of unfolding to her that he was noi her real 
father, biS had only striven to clicrisli her as a father, 
had only longed to be loved as a father, the odd, 
wayworn, unworldly man boeani(‘- the ol)j(‘Ct of a 
new sympathy in which Esther felt herself exalted, 
Perha])S this knowledge would have l)eei^less power- 
ful within hei’, but for the mental preparation that 
liad come during the last two months from lier 
acquaintance with Felix Holt, which had taught her 
to doubt the infallibility of her own standard, and 
raised a presentiment of moral de})ths that were 
hidden from her. 

Esther had taken her place opposite to her father, 
and had not moved even her clasped hands while he 
was speaking. But after the long outpouring in 
which he seemed to lose the sense ol' everything but 
the memories he was giving utterance to, ho paused 
a little while and then said timidly — 

This is a late retrieval of a long (irror, Esther. 
I make not excuses for myself, for we ought to strive 
tliat our affections bo rooted in the l^rutlp Never- 
theless you ” 

Esther had risen, and had glided on to the wooden 
stool on a level with her father^s chair, where he was 
accustomed to lay books. She wanted to speak, but 
the floodgates could not be opened for w^^rds alone. 
She threw her arms ^^ound the old man’s neck and 
sobbed out with a jJ^assionate cry, Father, father I 
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forgive me iC I have not loved yon enough. I will 
—I will!” 

The old man^s little delicate frame was shaken by 
a surprise and joy that were 4iImost painful in their 
intensity. He had been going lo^ ask forg-iveness 
of her who asked it for herself. In that moment of 
supreme com pie 34 emotion one ray of the minister's 
joy was the thought, Surely the work of grace is 
begun in her — surely here is a heart that tlie Lord 
hath touched^* 

They saUso, enclasped in silence, while Esther 
relieved her full heart. When she raised her head, 
she sat (piite still for a miinute or tw^o. looking 
fixedly before Iku*, and keeping one little hand in 
the minister’s. Presently she lookt^l at him and 
said — 

“Then yon lived like a working man, father ; yon 
were very, very ])oor. Yet my motlier had been 
used to luxury. She was well born -she was a 
lady.” 

“It is true, my dear; it was a poor life that I 
could give her.” 

Mi' Lyon answered in utter dimness as to the 
course Esther’s mind was taking. lie had anticipated 
before his (lisclc\suK), from his long-standing discern- 
meift of tendencies in her which were often the 
cause of silent grief to him, that the discovery likely 
to have the keenest interest for her would bo that 
her parents had a higher rank than that of the poor 
Disse^iiting preacher ; bi^ she Iwl sFiown that other 
and better sensibilities were pr(!<lominant. Ho re- 
buked himself now for a hasty au|l shallow judgment 
von. 11. B 
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concerning the child’s inner life, and \^^ted for new 
clearness. 

But that must bo the best life, fixther,” said 
Estlier, suddenly rising, with a flush across her pale- 
ness, and standuig with her head thrown a little ® 
backward, as if some illumination had given her a 
new decision. “ That must be the Jiest life.” 

‘‘ Wliat life, my dear cliild?” 
u Why, tJiat where one bears and does everything 
because of some great and strong feeding — so that 
this and that in one’s circumstances doiWt signify.” 

“ Yea, verily ; but the feeling that should bo thus 
supromojs devotedness to the Divine Will,” 

Esther did not speak ; her father’s words did not 
fit on to the impressions wrought in her by what ho 
had told her. She sat down again, a-nd said, moro 
quietly — 

Mamma did not speak much of my — first father?” 

Not much, dear. She said ho was beautiful to 
the eye, and good and generous ; and that his family 
was of those who have bc^en long privileged among 
their fellows. But now I will deliver to you tho 
letters, which, together with a ring and locket, are 
the only visible memorials she retained of him.” 

Mr Tjyon reached and delivered to Esilier the box 
containing the relics. “Take them, and exafiiino 
them in privacy, my dear. And that I may no more 
err by concealment, I will toll you some late occur- 
rences that bear on these memorials, though to my 
present apprchens]on doub^/ully and confusedly.” 

Ho then narrated to Esther all that hlid passed 
between himself |,nd Christian. The possibility-— 
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to wliicli'^r I/yon’a alams had pointed— that her 
real father^ iniglit still be living, was a new shock. 
She could not speak about it to her present father, 
but it was registered in sil^ice as a ])ainful addition 
to the uncertainties which she suddenly saw hang- 
'ug over her life. 

I have little confidence in this nian^s allega- 
tions,’^ Mr Lyon ended. I confess his presence and 
speech are to me as the jarring of metal. He bears 
the stamp ^of one who has never conceived aught 
of more ^nctity than the lust of the eye and the 
pride of life. Ho hints at some possible inheritance 
for you, and denounces mysteriously the devices of 
Mr Jerinyn. All this may or may not have a true 
foundation. But it is not my part to move in this 
matter save on a clearer showing.” 

Certainly not, firth er,” said Esther, eagerly. A 
little while ago, these problematic prospects might 
have set her dreaming pleasantly ; but now, for some 
reasons that she could not have put distinctly into 
words, they affected her with dread. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


To hear with eyes is pai t of love’s rare wit. 

SMAKSP£Aii)< f^rrnnets. 

Custom calls me to’t : 

What custom wills, in all things should wc tlo’t 
The dust on antuiuo time would lie unswe])t, 

And inoiiiitaiuous error ho too highly heaped 
For truth to ovei-peur. Coriola/ms, 

In the aftornooTi Mr Lyon W(dit out to seo the sick 
amongst liis lloijk, and Esther, who had been pass- 
ing the morning in dwelling on the memories and 
the few niinaining relies of her parents, was left 
alone in the parlour amidst the lingering odours of 
the early diiUKU*, not easily got rid of in that small 
house. Rich peo])le, who know nothing of theso 
vulgar details, can hardly imagine their significance 
in the history of inultitiuh^s of hu man. lives in which 
the sensibilities are never adjusted to the exterlial 
conditions. Esther always fidt so much discomfort 
from those odours tliat she usually seized any possi- 
bility of escaping from them, and to-day they op- 
pressed her the 'more because she was ^y^oary with 
long-continued agita :ion. Why did she not^ put on 
her bonnet as usual/^ind get out into the open air? 
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It was oiiSiof those pleasant November afternoons — 
pleasant in the wide country — when the sunsliine is 
on the clingine^ brown leaves of the young oaks, and 
the last yellow leaves of th% elms Huttor down in the 
fresh but not eager breeze. But .Esther jj^it still on 
tlie sofa — pale and with reddened eycdids, her curls 
all pushed baefe carelessly, iind her elbow resting on 
the ridgy black horsehair, which usually almost set 
her teeth on edge if she pn^ssed it even through her 
sleeve — while her eyes rested blankly on the dull 
street, f^yddy had said, Miss, you look sadly ; if 
you can’t take a walk, go and lie down.” She had 
never seen the curls in such disorder, and she 
roflecied that there had been a death from typhus 
recently. But the obstinate Miss only shook her 
head. 

Esther was waiting for the sake of — not a pro- 
bability, but — a mere possibility, which made the 
I)rothy odours endurable. Apparently, in less than 
half an hour, the possibility came to pass, for she 
changed her attitude, almost started from her seat, 
sat down again, and listened eagerly. If Lyddy 
should send him away, could she herself rush out 
and call him back ? Why iiot ? Such things were 
permissiBle where it was understood, from the neces- 
sity of the casof that there was only friendship. But 
Lyddy opened the door and said, ‘‘ Here’s Mr Holt, 
miss, wants to know if you’ll give him leave to come 
in. I told him you was sadly.” 

• Oh ySs, Lyddy, b^g him tf| cc^pie in.” 

“I should not have persevered,” said Felix, as 
they shook hands, ‘‘only J !:now Lyddy’s dismal 
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way. But you do look ill,” Ijo went on, aif ho seated 
liiinself at tlio otlun* end of the sofa. ‘‘Or rather — 
lor that’s a false way of putting it- you look as if 
you liad been very mucH distressed. Do you mind 
about my t^akiiig iK)tice of itV” 

Ho spoke very kindly, and looked at her more 
persistently tlian he had over done before, when her 
hair was perfiu^t. 

“ You are (juit() right. I am not at all ill. But 
1 have been very mueh agiiated tliis mohiing. My 
father has been telling me things 1 never Inward be- 
fore about my motlier, and givirig nui things that 
belonged to her. 8he died when 1 was a very liitlo 
creature.” 

“Then it is no new 2)ain or 1i*ou]>l(i for you and 
Mr LyonV I ccmld not help beijig anxious to know 
that.” 

Esther [)assed her hand over her brow before sho 
answered. “ 1 hardly know whether it is pain, or 
something better than ]>loasure. It lias made mo 
see things 1 was blind to before — <k^pths in my 
father’s nature.” 

As she said this, she looked at Felix, and tludr 
eyes mot very giavely. 

“It is such a beautiful day,” Ik^ said, ‘^it woul,d 
do you good to go into the air. L(:t hkj take you 
along the river towaids liittle '^freby, will you?” 

“I will put my Ixaimd, on,” s;dd Esther, indiesita- 
tingly, though th|‘y had never walked out together 
before. 

It is true t])at to ifet into the fields they liad to 
pass through the street :< and when Esther saw some 
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acquaiutaiuv^M, slio reflected tliat her walking alone 
with Felix iniglii be a subject of remark — all the 
more because of his cap, patched l)Oots, no cravat, 
and tliick stick. Esther waj^ a little amazed herself 
at what slit^ had come to. So our lives glide on : 
the river (uids we don^t know where, aiid^the sea 
begins, and tlien there is no more jumping ashore. 

When tliey were in the streets Esther liardly 
spoke. Felix talked witli his usual readiness, as 
easily as if I40 were not doing it sohdy to divert her 
thoughts, tkst about Job Tudge^s deli(^ate chest, and 
the probability tliat the little white-faced monkey 
would not live long ; and then about a miserable 
beginning of a night-school, which was all he could 
get together at Hproxton ; and the dismalnoss of 
that hamlet, Avhioh was a sort of lip to the coalpit 
on one side and the ‘‘publii;’’ on the otlier — and yet 
a paradise compared with the wyiuls of Glasgow, 
wliere there was little more tlian a chink of daylight 
to show the hatred in womon^s faces. 

But soon they got into flio fields, wln^ro there was 
a right of way towards Little 'IVeby, now following 
the (jonrse of the river, now crossing towards a 
lane, and now turning into a cart-track through a 
plantation# 

^ Here we are P said Felix, when they had crossed 
the wooden bridge, and were treading on the slant- 
ing shadows made by the elm-trunks, “ I think this 
is delicious. I never feel less nnhap])y tlian in these 
lateiautumAi afternoons ^wheu they ifre sunny.'* 

“ Ijess unhappy ! There now*! ** saul Esther, smil- 
ing at him with some of her ht|bitual sauciness, ‘‘ I 
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have caiiglit you in self-contradiction. ^ have heard 
you quite furious against puling, melancholy people. 
If I had said what you have just said, you would 
have given me a long* lecture, and told mo to go 
homo and inti*rest myself in tlie reason of the rule 
of throe?.” 

Very likely,” said Felix, beatiiy;^ the weeds, ac- 
cording 1o the foible of our (common humanity when 
it has a stick in its hand. But I don^t think my- 
self a fine fellow because Tm melancV)ly. I doift 
measure my force by the negations in irw, and think 
my soul must be a mighty one because it is more 
given to idle suffering than to beneficent activity. 
That’s what your favourite gentlemen do, of the 
Byrouic-bilious style.” 

I don’t admit that those are my favourite gen- 
tlemen.” 

I’ve heard you defend them — gentlemen like 
your Kenes, w'ho have no particular talent for the 
finite, l)ut a gmieral sense that the infinite is the 
right thing for them. They might as well boast of 
nausea as a proof of a strong inside.” 

Stop, stop I You run on in that way to get out 
of my reach. I convicted you of confessing that you 
are melancholy.” 

“Yes,” said Felix, thrusting his left hand into ‘his 
pocket, with a shrug ; “as I could confess to a great 
many other things I’m not proud of. The fact is, 
there are not many easy lots to bo drawn iii the 
world at presen\: ; and suclj as they ard I am not 
envious of them. l| don’t say life is not worth hav- 
ing : it is worth h|,ving to a man who has some 
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sparks of sense and feeling and bravery in him. 
And the finest fiillow of all would bo the one who 
could bo glad to have lived becauso the woi’ld was 
chiefly misertible, an<l his life liad come to lielp 
somo ono who iioedod it. flo would be the man 
who had the na^st powers and the fewest selfish 
wants. But T'i . iLOt up to the level of what I see 
to bo best. Vin ^^’»en a hungry disciontentod fellow,” 
Why liavo you made your life so hard then ? 
said Estluir, rather friglitonod as slio asked the ques- 
tion. “ It sef'ins to ino you liavo tried to find just 
tlie most difficult task.” 

“ Not at all,” said Fcdix, with curt decision. My 
course was a very siinjdo ono. It was pointed out 
to mo by conditions that I saw as clearly as I soo 
th(5 bars of this stile. It^s a difficult stile too,” added 
Felix, striding over. Shall I lielp you, or will you 
be left to yourself?” 

‘‘ I can do without help, thank you.” 

“ It was all simple enough,” continued Felix, as 
they walked on. If I meant to put a stop to the 
sale of those drugs, I must keep my mother, and of 
course at her age she would not leave the place she 
had been used to. And 1 had mad(j up my mind 
against what they call genteel businesses.” 

^‘But sup'|)Ose 'every one did as you do? Please 
to forgive me for •saying so; but T cannot see why 
you could not have lived as honourably with some 
employment that presupposes education and refine- 
ment.” 

Bbcaijse* you can^t sdl^ my histor;^ m- my nature,” 
said Felix, bluntly. I have to^ determine for my- 
VOL. II. B 2 
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fielf, and not. for ot.lHU* nion. I don^t bln, mo tliem, or 
think I am bettor than they ; their ctroura stances 
are different. I would never choose to withdraw 
myself from the ]a})onr and coinnioii burthen of tho 
world ; but I do choose? to withdraw myself from tho 
push and the scramble for money and position. Any 
man is at liberty to call mo a fool, and say that man- 
kind are benefited by the push amf tho scramble in 
tlie lon^-run. But I care for tho people who live 
now and will not bo living when the long-run comes. 
As it is, I prefer going shares with tho'hnlucky.” 

Estlior did not speak, and there was^ siloTico be- 
tween them for a minute or two, till tiny passed' 
through a gate into a plantation whore there was no 
largo timber, but only thin-stemmed trees and un- 
derwood, so that tho sunlight fell on the mossy 
spaces which lay open here and there. 

“See how beautiful those stooping birch -stems 
are with tho light on them ! said Felix. ^‘Hero 
is an old lolled trunk they have not thought worth 
carrying away. Shall wo sit down a little while?” 

“ Yes ; tho mossy ground with the dry loaves 
sprinkled over it is delightful to one’s had..” Esther 
sat down and took off her bonnet, that the light 
breeze might fall on her head. Felix, too, throw 
down his cap and stick, lying on fiio gVound with 
his back against the felhjd trunk. % 

I wish I felt more as you do,” she said, looking 
at the point of her foot, which was playing with a 
tuft of moss. “ T can’t h(‘lp caring very mtich what 
happens to uk; ^ Aijd you sdern to care so little hbout 
yourself.” 
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Yon are thoronglilj inistaken,” F?aid Felix. “ It 
is just l)fr;aus3 I^m a very ambitious follow, with 
very hungry passions, wanting a groat deal to satisfy 
mo, that I have chosen to give up what people call 
worldly good. At least thftt has been one dtitermin- 
ing reason. It all depends on wljat a inaij^ gets into 
his consciousness — what life thrusts into his mind, 
so that it boiiomes present to him as remorse is 
present to the guilty, or a mcichanical problem to 
an inventive gmiiiis. Tliero are two things I\^e got 
present in •that way: one of them is the picture of 
what I shfaild Iiate to be. I’m determined never to 
go about making my face simpering or solemn, and 
telling professional lies for pn^lit ; or to get tangled 
in aflairs where T must wink at dislKuiesty and 
pocket the pr(jcee(ls, and justify that knavery as part 
of a system that 1 can’t alter. If I once went into 
that sort of struggle for success, I should want to 
win — I should defend the wrong that I had once 
idiaitified myself with. I should become everything 
that I se(^ now beforehaTid to be detestable. And 
what s more, 1 should do this, as men are doing it 
every day, for a ridiculously small prize — perhaps 
for hone at all — perhaps for the sak(3 of two parlours, 
a rank eligible for the church wardemship, a discon 
tented wife, and Several unhopeful children.’^ 

’Esther felt a, terrible pressure on her heart — the 
certainty of her remoteness from Ihlix — the sense 
that she was utterly trivial to him. 

The other thing that’s got into my mind like 
a splinter^’ said Felix, •after a paijp^ “ is the life of 
the miserable — the spawning life of vice and hunger. 
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ril never bo one of the sleek do^s. Tlie okVCatho- 
lics are riglit, with their higlier rule and i;'heir lower. 
Some are calhid to subject themselves to a harder 
discipline, and renounce things voluntarily which 
are lawful for others, ki is the old word — ‘neces- 
sity is lavl upon me.’ ” 

“ It seems to me you are stricter than my father is.” 

“ No. I quarrel with no delight tkat is not ba.so 
or cruel, but om^ must sometimes accommodate one’s 
self to a siiiall share. I'liat is th(i lot of the majority. 
I would wish the minority joy, only they-don’t want 
my wishes.” * 

Again there w\as silence. Esther’s chocks were 
hot in spite of the breezi^ that sent her hair floating 
backward. Slui felt an inward sti-ain, a demand on 
her to see things in a light that was not easy or 
soothing. Wh(‘n Felix had asla^d h(ir to walk, ho 
had seemed so kind, so alive to what might b(^ luir 
feelings, that she liad thought hers(df ninirer to him 
than she had ever be(*n before ; Imt since tliey had 
come out, ho had appeared to forget all that. And 
yet she was conscious that tl)is impatience of hers 
was very petty. Battlipg in this way with her 
own little impulses, and looking at the bircli-stems 
opposite till her gaze was too wide for her to see 
anything distinctly, she was unaware how'iong they 
had remained without s])oaking. She did not know 
that F(‘lix had changed his attitude a little, and was 
resting his ell)Ow^ on the tree-trunk, while he sup- 
ported his lu^ad, wliich was turned tow^ards her. 
Suddenly ho sai l,dnta low(u* %ono than wtis habii/Ual 
to him — 
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You aro very beautiful.’' 

She started and looked round at him, to see 
whotiior his face would ^ve some lielp to the in- 
terpretation of this novel speech. He was looking 
up at her quite calmly, very much as a reverential 
Protestant mi^ht look at a pictim*. of Ihe Virgin, 
with a devoutiK^ss suggested by the type rather 
than by the image. EsthciPs vanity was not in the 
least gratified : she felt that, somehow or other, 
Felix wac g^^ing to reproach her. 

“ I wonder,” ho went on, still looking at her, 
^‘whether the subtle measuring of forces will ever 
come to measuring the force there would be in one 
beautiful woman whose mind was as noble as her 
face was beautiful — wlio made a man’s 2)a88ion for 
her rush in one current with all the great aims of 
his lif(^” 

Esther’s eyes got hot and smarting. It was no 
use trying to be dignified. She had turned away 
her head, and now said, rather bitterly, It is 
difficult for a woman ever to try to bo anything 
go’od when she is not believed in — when it is al- 
ways supposed that she must bo contemptible.” 

“No, *dear Esther ” — it was the first time Felix 
had been prompted to call her by her Christian 
name, and as he did so ho laid his large hand on 
her two little hands, which were clasped on her 
knees. “You don’t believe that I think you con- 
teyiptibltf. When I ^rst saw ydii ” 

“ I know, I know,” said Es^ther, interrupting him 
impetuously, but still looking away. “ You mean 
you did think me contemptible then. But it was 
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very nanow of you to judge mo in that way, when 
iny life had be<ui so diiTcreut irorn yours. 1 })ave 
great faults. I know l^ain scKish, iiiid think too 
mneh of my own small tastes and too little of what 
affcots others. But I am not stu[)id. 1 am not 
unfeeling. 1 can see what is better.,” 

“ But I liave not done you injustice since F know 
more of you,” said Felix, gently. 

7os, you have,” said Kstlier, turning and smiling 
at him through her tears. You talk t(« me like 
an angry ])edagogue. Wen^ yon always wise? Ibv 
member the time wlum you were foolish or naughty.” 

That is not far off,” said Felix, (*.urtly, taking 
away his hand, and clasping it with the other at 
the b«aek of his liead. 'I'he talk, whic‘h seemed to 
be introducing a mutual undersbinding, such as had 
not existed before, seenuHl to luive undergone some 
cluKjk. 

‘‘Shall we get up and walk back now?” said 
Esther, after a i\iw moments. 

“ No,” said Felix, (‘iitreatingly. “ PonT nirwe 
yet. I daresay we shall never walk together or 
sit here again.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

• “ Because I am a man who am warped by visions. 
Those old stories of visions and dn^ams guiding men 
have their truth : we are saved by making the 
future present to ourselves.” 

“ I wish I couFi get vision?,, then,” saici Esther, 
smiling at him, with an (dfort of playfulness, in 
resistance to somethibg vaguely mournful within 
her. 
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“ That ivS ^v^liat 1 want,*' said Felix, looking at her 
very earnestly. Don’t turn y<Mir head. Do look at 
me, and then I shall know i f 1 may go on speaking. 
I do believe in you ; but I want you Lo have bucIi a 
^ision of the future that you ina>^ never Ltse your 
best self. Some charm <.»r other may be tiling about 
you- -some ot your atta-of-rose fascinations — and 
nothing but a good strong terrible vision will save 
you. And if it did save you, you might be that 
woman I \^as thinking of a little while ago when 
t looked at your face : the woman whose beauty 
makes a great task easier to men instead of turning 
them away from it. I am not likely to see such 
fine issues ; but they may c.ome wl^ere a woman’s 
spirit is finely tomhtid. I should like to be sure 
they would come to you.” 

u Why are you not likely to know what becomes 
of iiK^?” said Esther, turning away lu^r eyes in siiito 
of his command. Why should you not always be 
my father’s friend and mimi ? ” 

Oh, I shall go away as soon as T can to some 
large town,” said Felix, in his more usual tone, — 
“ some ugly, wickcnl, miserable place. 1 want to 
be a demagogue pf a now sort ; an honest one, if 
possible, who will toll the peo])le tlu^y are blind 
and foolish, and*iioither flatter tluun nor fatten on 
them. I have my heritage — an ordm* 1 belong to. 
I have the blood of a line of handicraftsmen in my 
veins, and^ I want to stand np fo* the lot of the 
handicr£fftsman as a good lot, in \fhtch a man may 
be better trained lo all the l|est functions of his 
nature than if ho belonged the grimacing set who 
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have visiting- oanLs, and arc proud t6 be thought 
richer than their neighbours/^ 

“ Would nothing ever make it seem riglit to you 
to cliange your mind?^' said Estlier (she liad rapidly 
woven frome possibilities out of tlie now uncertainties 
in her own lot, though she would not for the world 
have Iiad Felix know of her weavfng). Suppose, 
by some means or otlier, a fortune niiglit come to you 
honourably — by marriage, or in any otlier unexpected 
way — would you see no change in you course?” 

No,'’ said Felix, peremptorily ; “ I will never be 
ricli. I don’t cnunt that as any peculiar virtue. 
Some men do well to accetit lacluus, lait that is not 
my inward vocation : 1 have no fellow-feeling with 
the I’ich as a class ; the habits of their lives are 
odious to mo. Thousands of men liave wedded 
poverty because they expe(;t to go to heaven for 
it ; I don’t expect to go to lieavoai for it, but I wed 
it because it enables mo to do wiiat 1 most want to 
do on earth. AVhatever the ho})os for the world may 
be — wliether great or small — T am a man of this 
generation; I will try to make life less bitter .for a 
few within my reacdi. It is held reasonable enough 
to toil for the fortunes of a family, though it may 
turn to imbecility in the third generation. I cliooso 
a family with more chances in it.” ** 

Esther looked before her dreamily till she said, 
That seems a hard lot ; yet it is a great one.” 
She rose to walk back. 

Then you* d jii’t think Tm a fool,” said i’clix, 
loudly, starting to jhis feet, and then stooping to 
gather up his cap anc^ stick. 
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Of conrso yon suspected me of tlidt. stupidity/' 

‘‘Well — women, unless they are Saint Theresas 
or Elizabeth Erys, genori^ly think this sort of thing 
madness, unless when they read of it in the Bible.” 

“ A woman can hardly ever choose iir that wfiy ; 
she is dependent on what ha})pens to her. She must 
take meaner fliings, because only moaner things are 
within her reach.” 

“ Why,^can you imagine yourself choosing hard- 
ship as ^he better lot?” said Felix, looking at her 
with a sudden (piesiion in his eyes. 

“Yes, 1 can,” she said, flushing over neck and brow. 

Their words were charged with a meaning depend- 
ent eniirely on the s(jcret consciousness of each. 
Nothing had been said which was necessarily per- 
sonal. They walked a few yards along the road by 
which tliey had come, without further speech, till 
Felix said gently, “ Take my arm.” She took it, 
and they walked home so, entirely without conversa- 
tion. Felix was struggling as a firm man struggles 
with a temptation, seeing beyond it and disbelieving 
its lying promise. Esther was struggling as a 
woman struggles with the yearning for some ex- 
l)ression^ of lo^e, and with vexation under that 
subjection to a yearning which is not likely to be 
satisfied. Each was conscious of a silence which 
each was unable to break, till they entered Malt- 
house Lane, and were within a few yards of the 
minister’s door. ^ 

“It#is getting dusk,” Felix th^n* said; “will Mr 
Lyon be anxious about you ? j 

“No, I think not. Lyfldy would tell him that 
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I went mit with yon, and iliat you ('arriod a large 
stick,” said Estlior, with her light lauglu 

Felix went in vvitli Elsjtlior to take tea, ])ut the 
conversation was (ititindy betweiui him and Mr Lyon 
about the tj-urks of canvassing, the foolish ]KUSonality 
of the p]a(!ards, and tlio prohabililies of Transome’s 
return, as to whic'h Fidix declared hinis(df to have 
become indiiferent. Tliis s(“c[)ti(‘,ism Jiiadcj the minis- 
ter uneasy : he had gr(*at belief in the ohl ])<)litical 
wal(di words, had preached that universal suffrage 
and no ballot were agreeable to tlic< will of God, 
and lik(Ml to believe that a visible? ‘instrument 
was fortlujoming in the Radical (Candidate who 
had pronouTUHul (unphatically against Wliig finality. 
Felix, being in a perv(*rse mood, (?ont(‘nded that 
universal sulfrage would bo 0(pially agr(U‘ablo to 
the devil ; tliat he would change his ])olitics a 
little, liave a larg(?r traffic, and see himself more 
fully reiiresented in Parliament. 

“Nay, my friend,” said the minist(?r, “you are 
again s}H)i t,ing with paradox ; for you will not deny 
that you glory in the name of Radical, or Root-and- 
branch man, as they said in the great times when 
Nonconformity was in its giant youth.” 

“A Radical — yes ; but I want to go to some roots 
a goo<l deal lower down than tlui francliise.” 

“ Trxily there is a work Avitliin which cannot bo 
ilisponsed witli ; but it is our pndiminary work to 
free men from tile stifled life of political nulRty, 
and bring them* ifito what Milton calls Hhe«liberal 
air,' wherein alom? can he wrought the final triumphs 
of the Spirit.” 
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“With Jill rny Iioart. Bat. whila Calihan is Cali- 
ban, though you iimitiply liim by a million, he’ll 
worsliip every IVinculo th%t (‘avries a boUh'. I 
forget, though — you don’t read Sliakespeau*, Mr 
Lyoji.” 

“1 am bound J;f) eoiih'.ss Ihnl. I have so far looked 
into a vobimo of Esther’s a,s 1o conc(‘ive your mean- 
ing ; but the fauiasies thcri‘in \v(ue so little to bo 
reconciled wi^^^h a shaidy coutem])latioii of Ihaf divine 
economy vvlii(;h is biddcai from sense and iiwealed 
to faith, that 1 forbore tiui reading, as likely to per- 
turb my miiiistratiojis.” 

Estluu' sat by in unusual silence. Tlio conviction 
that E(*lix willed her (ixclusioji from bis life was 
making it j)hiin that something more than friend- 
ship between tliem was not so thoi*oughly out of 
the fpiestion ns sIh? hatl always inwardly asserted. 
In her pain that his choic(‘. lay aloof froj]i her, she 
was com])ell(id IVjinkly 1o admit to b(‘rseli the long- 
ing that it had Ikhui otherwise, and that he had 
entreated lier to shai*e his diflicjult life. Ho was 
like no one else to her : he had seemed to bring 
at once a law, and llie love that gave strength to 
obey the Ye^ the next moment, stung by his 

iiKk^pendeiice ()f Imi-, slie denied that she loved him ; 
she liad only long(‘d for a moral sup 2 )oi t inider the 
negations of her life. If she were not to have that 
sui)port, all oflbrt seemed useless. 

Esther h«.(l been so lopg used to h^ar the formulas 
of her father’s belief without feeling or understand- 
ing them, that they had lost all Ipower to touch lier. 
Tho first religious exx3o,rieHfC« of ^her life — the first- 
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Kelf-questioning*, the first voluntary subjection, the 
first longing to acquire the strength of greater 
motives and obey tlu^i more strenuous rule — had 
come to her througli Felix Holt. No wonder that 
she felt as if the loss of him were inevitable back- 
sliding. 

But was it certain that she should lose him? 
Slie (lid not believe that he was really indiilerent 
to her. 
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CJIAPTEB XXVJTI. 


Tit'its. Btit what says Jiipitr^r, I ask thoe? 

C/o^a. Alas, sir, 1 know not Jiipitor: 

I never drank with him in all my life. 

Titva Androniciis. 

The multiplication of uncomplimentary placards 
noticed by Mr Lyon and Felix Holt was one of 
several signs that the days of nomination and elec- 
tion wore approaching. The presence of the Revis- 
ing Barrister in Trtiby was not only an opportunity 
for all persons not otherwise busy 1o show their zeal 
for the puriiication of the voting-lists, but also to 
reconcile private ease and public duty by standing 
about tlie streets and lounging at doors. 

It was no light business for Trobians to form an 
opinion ; the mere fact of a public functionary with 
an unfamiliar title was enough to give them pause, 
as a prenfiss that was not to bo quickly started 
from. To Mr P^ik, the saddler, for example, until 
some distinct injury or benefit had accrued to him, 
the existence of the Revising Barrister was like the 
existence of the young giraffe which Wombwell had 
lately broifght into thcwe parts — i^ ^vas to lie con- 
templated, and not criticised, Mr Pink professed 
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a doop-flvecl Toryism ; but lio ro|2;‘ar(le<l all fault-find- 
ing as Uadical and somewliat inijaous, as disturlung 
to tiiulo, and likely to ofbuid tla^ gentry or the ser- 
vants through whom their harness was ordenul : 
there was a Nenn^sis iii things wliich made objec- 
tion unsafe, and oven the Reform Bill was a sort 
of electric eel whicli a thriving tradesman had better 
leave alone. It was only the ‘‘ Papsts who lived 
far enough off to be spokim of uncivilly. 

But Mr Pink was fond of news, which he cojlected 
and retailed with perfect impartiality, noting fjicts 
and rejecting comments. H(mco he was well ])leased 
to have his shop so constant a jdaco of resort for 
loungers, that to many Trebians there was a strong 
association betw(*en the pleasures of gossip and the 
smell of leatlior. Tie had the satisfaction of chalk- 
ing and cutting, and of keeping liis journeymen 
cl()S(i at work, at the very time that he learned- 
from his visitors wlio were those whoso votes liad 
been called in (question before Ilis Honour, how 
Lawyer «Jermyn had been too much for Lawyer 
Labron about Todd’s cottages, and how, in the 
opinion of some townsmen, this looking into the 
value of pi'oplo’s i)roperty, and swearing it down 
below a certain sum, was a nasty iiupiisitorial kind 
of thing ; while others observed that being nice to 
a few pounds was all nonsense — dhey sliould put 
the figure high enough, and then iievc*r mind if a 
voter’s qualifieation was then^abonts. But, said Mr 
Sims the auetioueer, everything was done for tlio 
sake of tlu^ liywyers, Mr Pink suggested iutpar- 
tially that lawyers must live ; but Mr Sims, having 
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a ready auctioneering wil, did not see that so many 
of them iK'cd live, or tluit btibies wore born lawyers. 
Mr Pink felt that this spocmlatitm was complicated by 
the ordering of si<le-saddles for lawyers’ daughters, 
and, returning to the firni\;round of fact, stated that 
it was getting dusk. 

The dusk seemed deepened the next moment by 
a tall figure ♦bstructing the doorway, at sight of 
whom Mr Pink rubbed his hands and smiled and 
bowed more than once, with evident solicitude to 
show honct^ir where honour was due, wliile he said — 

“Mr Cfhristian, sir, how do you do, sir?” 

Christian answered with the condescending famili- 
arity of a superior. “Very badly, I can tell you, 
Avith these confounded braces that you were to make 
such a fine job of. See, old fellow, they’ve burst 
out again.” 

“ Very sorry, sir. Can you leave tliem with mo ? ” 

“Oh yes, [’ll leave tliein. What’s the news, eli?” 
said Cliristian, half seating himself on a high stool, 
and beating his boot with a hand-Avhip. 

“Well, sir, wo look to you to tell us that,” said 
Mr Pink, with a knowing smile. “ You’re at head- 
quarters — eh, sir? Tliat was what I said to Mr 
Scales the other day. He cjimc for some straps, 
Mr Scales did, and ho asked that question in pretty 
near the same# terms that you’ve done, sir, and I 
answered him, as T may say, ditto. Not meaning 
any disresp(Kjt to you, sir, but a way of speak- 
ing.” 

^^Coinf^, that’s gammon, Pin]^,’^ said Christian. 
“You know everything. You can tell me, if you 
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will, who is the fellow oniployed to paste np Traii- 
some’s handbills ? 

What do you say, Mr Sims?” said Pink, looking 
at the auctioneer. 

Why, you know and 4 know well enough. IPs 
Tommy J’rounsom — an old, crippling, half- mad 
fellow. Most people know Tommy. Pve employed 
him myself for charity.” « 

Wliere shall 1 find him?” said Christian. 

“ At the Cross-Keys, in Pollard’s End, most likely,” 
said Mr Sims. “ I don’t know where he p’ftts himself 
when he isn’t at the public.” 

“He was a stoutish follow fifteen year ago, wlum 
he carried pots,” said Mr Pink. 

“ Ay, and has snared many a hare in his time,” 
said Mr Sims. “ But he was always a little cracked. 
Lord bless you ! ho used to swear ho had a right to 
the Transome estate.” 

“Why, what put that nolion into his lioad?” said 
Christian, who had learntid more th.an he cxpeotcid. 

“The lawing, sir— nothing but the lawing about 
the estate. Thcao was a deal of it twenty year 
ago,” said Mr Pink. “ Tommy happened to turn 
up hereabout at that time ; a big, lungeous fellow, 
who would speak disres] and fully of hiinybody.” 

“ Oh, he meant no harm,” said Mr Simfe. “ Ho 
was fond of a drop to drink, nnd not*- quite right in 
the upper storey, and he could hear no difiercnce 
between Trounsem and I’ransome. It’s an odd way 
of speaking they liave in that part where he was 
born — a little noi/.h’ard. You’H hear it in liik tonghe 
now, if you talk to him.” 
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“At tho Cross-Keys I shall find him, eh?” said 
Christian, getting off his stool. “Good-day, Pink — 
good-day.” 

Christ ian went straight ^om tho saddler’s to Qiior- 
len’s, the Tory printer’s, with whojn he had^oontrived 
a political spree. Quorleu was a new man in Treby, 
who had so r* liiccd the trade of Dow, the old heredi- 
tary printer, that Dow had lapsed to Whiggory and 
liadicalism and opinions in general, so far as they 
were cont(ftited to express themselves in a small 
stock of types. Quorleu had brought his Duffield 
wit with him, and insisted that religion and joking 
were tho handmaids of j)olitics ; on which principle 
he and Christian undertook the joking, and left the 
religion to ihe Rector. Tho joke at present in ques- 
tion was a practical one. Christian, turning into the 
shop, mer(3ly said, “Pvo found him out — give me 
the placards ; ” and, tucking a thickish fiat bundle, 
wrapped in a black glazed cotton bag, under his arm, 
walked out into tho dusk again. 

“Suppose now,” he said to liimsclf, as he strode 
along — “ suppose there should be some secret to be 
got out of this old scamp, or some notion that’s as 
good as a secret to those who know how to use it? 
That wotid bo vfl*tue rewarded. But I’m afraid tho 
old tosspot is ^not likely to be good for much. 
There’s truth in wine, and there may be some in 
gin a^^id muddy beer ; but whether it’s truth worth 
my knowing, is another question. I’ve got plenty 
of ta-uth ifi my time o«t of men wfiQ, were half-seas- 
over, but never any that was worth a sixpence to 


me. 
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The Cross-Koyw was a very old-fashioned “public:” 
its bar was a big raiabliiig kitchen, with an undulat- 
ing brick floor; the smaR-pancd windows throw an 
interesting obscurity ov<.-r the far-off dresser, gar- 
nished \vith pewter and tin, and with large dishes 
that seemed to s])eak of better times ; the two settlers 
were half pushed under tlui widc-monthed chimney; 
and the grate witli its brick lio]>s, massive iron crane, 
and various pothooks, suggested a generous plenty 
possibly existent in all moods and tenscs^ except the 
indicative present. One way of getting an idea ot 
our fellow-countrymen’s miseries is to go and look 
at their pleasures, fl’he (Jross-Keys had a fungous- 
featured landlord and a yellow si(;kly landlady, with 
a largo whit e kendiicd’ bound round her cap, as if her 
head had recently required surgery ; it had doctored 
ale, an odour of bad tobacco, and remarkably strong 
cheese. It was not what Astnea, when come back, 
might bij expected to approve as the scjcne of ecstatic 
enjoyment for the beings whoso special prerogative 
it is to lift thoir sublime faces towards heaven. Still, 
there was ample space on the hearth — accommoda- 
tion for narrative bagmen or boxmen — room for a 
man to stretch his legs; his brain was not pressed 
upon by a wdiite wall within a yard of him, and the 
light did not stare in mercilessly c-oi bare ugliness, 
turning the lire to ashes. Compared with some 
beerhouses of this more advanced period, the Cross- 
Keys of that day presented a high standard of 
pleasure. 

But though this venerable “public” had not failed 
to share in the recent political excitenient of drink- 
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ing, tlie pleasures it oflered wore not at this early 
hour of tile (evening sought by a numerous eoiiipany. 
There were only three or fiuir Jiipes being smoked 
by tlie firoliglit, but it was enough for Christian 
when he found that one of these was being smoked 
by the bill-stiekor, whoso larg(^ flat basket, stuffed 
with jilacards, l^^amnl near him against the settle. 
So splendid an aiiparition as Cjhristian was not a 
little startling at the (h*oss>Ki^ys, and was gazed at 
in expectant ’^silence ; but he was a strarigm* in Pol- 
lard’s End, and was takiui for tlu^ highest style of 
traveller when he deidared that he was deucedly 
thirsty, ordered sixpenny worth of gin and a large 
jug of water, and, putting a fciw drops of the spirit 
into his own glass, invited Tommy Trounsern, w^ho 
sat next him, to help himself. Tommy was not 
slower than a shaking hand obliged him to be in 
accepting this invitation. He was a tall broad- 
shouldered old fellow, who had once been good- 
looking ; Imt his cheeks and chest were both. hollow 
now, and his limbs were shrunken. 

‘^You’ve got some bills there, master, ehV” said 
Christian, pointing to the basket. “ Is there an 
auction coming on?” 

^^Auctiorf? no,” said Tommy, with a gruff hoarse- 
ness, which was tiie remnant of a jovial bass, and 
with an accent whicli differed from tlnj Trebian fit- 
fully, as an early halnt is wont to reassert itself. 
“ I’ve nought to do wi’ auctions ; J’m a j)ortical 
chari(?l,er.^ It’s me am getting Trouj^isem into Parl’- 
ment.” 

Trounsern, says he,” the hrndlord observed, tak 
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ing out his pipe with a low laugh. “ It’s Transome, 
sir. Maybe you don’t belong to this part. It’s the 
candidate ’ull do most.ifor the working men, and’s 
proved it too, in the A^ay o’ being open-luinded and 
wishing ’em to, enjoy themselves. If I’d twenty 
votes, I’d give one for Transome, and I don’t care 
who hears mo.” 

Tlio landlord peeped out from his fungous cluster 
of features witli a beery confidence that the high 
figure of twenty had somehow raised flie hypothetic 
value of his \ ote. 

Spilkins, now,” said Tommy, waving his hand 
to tlie landlord, ‘‘you let oru' genelman speak to 
another, will you? This genelman wants to know 
about my bills. Does he, or doesn’t he?” 

“What then? I spoke according,” said the land- 
lord, mildly holding his own. 

“ You’re all very well, Spilkins,” returned Tommy, 
“ but y ’aren’t me. I know what the bills are. It’s 
public business. I’m none o’ your common bill- 
stickers, master ; I’ve left off sticking up ten 
guineas reward for a sheep-stealer, or low stuff like 
that. These are Trounsern’s bills ; and I’m the 
rightful family, and so I gi\ e him a lift. A Troun- 
sem I am, and a Trounsem I’lf bo buried ; and if 
Old Nick tries to lay hold on me for poaching. I’ll 
say, ‘You bo hangc'd for a lawyer. Old Nick ; every 
hare and pheasant on the Trounsem’s land is mine ; ’ 
and what rises, the family, rises old Tommy ; and 
we’re going k) ^^et into Ptfll’ment — tha?’s*the* long 
and the short on’t, master. And I’m the head o’ the 
family, and I stick tha» bills. There’s Johnsons, and 
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Thomsons, and Jacksons, and Billsons *, but I’m a 
Trounseni, I am. What do say to that, master 
This appeal, accompanied by a blow on the table, 
while the landlord wiiiked\^at the company, was 
addressed to Christian, who answered, with severe 
gravity— 

I say there i^n’t any work more honourable than 
bill-sticking.” 

‘‘No, no,” said Tommy, wagging his head from 
side to side. ^ “ I thought you’d come in to that. I 
thought yoiVd know better than say cf)ntrairy. But 
ril shake hands wi’ you ; I don’t want to knock any 
man’s head off. I’m a good chap — a sound crock — 
an old family kep’ out o’ my rights. I shall go to 
heaven, for all Old Nick,” 

As these celestial jirospects might imply that a 
little extra gin was beginning to tell on the bill- 
sticker, Christian wanted to lose no time in arrest- 
ing his attention. He laid his hand on Tommy’s 
arm and spoke emphatically. 

“ But I’ll toll you what you bill-stickers are not 
up to. You should be on the look-out wlien De- 
barry’s side have stuck up fresh bills, and go and 
paste yours over them. I know where there’s a lot 
of Debarry’s bills .now, Como along with me, and 
I’ll show you. We’ll paste them over, and then 
we’ll come back and treat the company.” 

“ Hooray ! ” said Tommy. “ Lot’s bo off then.” 

He was one of the thoroughly inured, originally 
hale ^^drunkards, and di(][ not easily lose his head or 
legs or the ordinary amount of method in his talk. 
Strangers often supposed that Tommy was tix)sy 
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when ho had only taken what he called one 
blessed pint,” chiefly from that glorions content- 
ment with himself and his adverse fortunes which is 
not usually charact critic of the Hol)or Briton. He 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, seized liis paste- 
vessel ^nd liis basket, and prepared to start with 
a satisflictory promise that ho could know what he 
was about. 

The landlord and some others had confidently con- 
cluded that they understood all about Qhristian now. 
He was a Transome^s man, come to s 4 >o after the 
bill-sticking in Transome’s interest. The landlord, 
telling his yellow wife snappishly to open tlie door 
for the gentleman, hoped soon to sec liim again. 

This is a Transome’s house, sir,” he observed, 
^^in respect of entertaining customers of that colour. 
I do my duty as a publican, which, if I know it, is 
to turn back no genelman’s money. I say, give 
every gGiielinan a chanch, and the more the merrier, 
in PaiTment and o\it of it. And if anybody says 
they want but two ParFment men, 1 say it hid bo 
better for trade if there was six of 'em, and voters 
according.” 

Ay, ay,” said Christian ; you’re a sensible 
man, landlord. You don't mean k) vote Debarry, 
then, eh?” 

‘‘Not nohow,” said the landlord, thinking that 
where negatives were good the more yon had of 
them the Ixitter. 

As soon as the door had ^closed behind Christian 
and his new coinpanion. Tommy said — 

^‘Now, master, if you're to bo my lantern, don’t 
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you be a Jacky Lantern, which I take to mean one 
as leads you the wrong way. For I'll toll you what 
— if youVe had the luck to fall in wi* Tommy Troun* 
sera, don’t you lot him dr(\.” 

“ No, no — to be sure not,” said Christian. ‘‘ Come 
along here. We’ll go to the hTack Brewery wall 
first.” 

“ No, no ; don’t yon let me drop. Give me a 
shilling any day you like, and I'll tell you more 
nor you’ll Jiear from Spilkiiis in a week. There 
isna manjj men like me. I carried pots for fifteen 
year oft* and on — what do you think o’ that now, for 
a man as migiit ha' lived up there at Trounsem Park, 
and snared his own game ? Which I’d ha’ done,” 
said ’.rommy, wagging his head at Christian in the 
dimness undistnr})ed by gas. None o’ your shoot- 
ing for me~--it’s two to one you’ll miss. Snaring’s 
more fishing-liko. You bait your liook, and if it isna 
the fishes' goodwill to come, that’s nothing again’ 
the sporting geiielman. And that's wliat I say by 
snaring.” 

But if you’d a right to the Transome estate, how 
was it you wore kept out of it, old boy ? It was some 
foul shame or other, eh V ” 

“ It’s t^ie law-«-that’s what it is. You’re a good 
sort o’ chop ; I don’t mind tolling you. There’s 
folks born to property, and there’s folks catch hold 
on it ; and the law's made for them as catch hold. 
I’m pretty deep ; I see a good deal further than 
Spijjkiius.^ There was^Ned Patch,* the pedlar, used 
to say •to mo, ‘You canna read, ^Pommy,’ says he. 
‘ No ; thank yon,’ says I ; ‘ I’m not going to crack 
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my headpiece to make myself as a fool iis yon/ 
r was fond o’ Ned. Many’s the pot we’ve had to- 
gether.” 

‘‘ I see well enough y m’ro deep, Tommy. How 
came you to know you were born to property?” 

“ It was the regesler — the parish regc'ster,” said 
Tommy, with his knowing wag of the head, that 
shows as you was born. I allays felt it inside me 
as I was somebody, and T could S('.o other cha])S 
thought it on me too ; and so one day at Jjittleshaw, 
where I kep ferrits and a little bit of a prblic, tliere 
comes a firie man looking after me, and walking mo 
up and down wi’ questions. And 1 made out from 
the clerk as he’d bocui at the reg(^st(‘,r ; and 1 gave 
the clerk a pot or two, and he got it olf our parson 
as the name o’ Trounsem was a great name Ijore- 
about. And I waits a bit for my fine man to come 
again. Thinks I, if there’s property wants a right 
owner, I sliall be called for ; for 1 didn’t know the 
law then. And I waited and waittal, till T see'd no 
fun i’ waiting. So I parted wi’ my ])ublio and my 
ferrets- -for she was dead a’ready, my wile was, and 
I hadn’t no ciimbranco. And off I start(‘d a pretty 
long walk to this country-side, f<»r I could walk for 
a wager in them days.” '■ 

Ah ! w(ill, h(3re wo are at the Back Brewery wall. 
Put down your paste and your basket now^ old boy, 
and I’ll help you. You paste, and I’ll give you the 
bills, and then you can go on talking.” 

Tommy obeyed automatically, for ho was now 
carried away by tno rare opportunity of talking to 
a new listener, and was only eager to go on with 
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his story. As soon as his back was turned, and he 
was stooping over his paste-pot, Christian, with quick 
adroitness, exchanged the placards in his own bag 
for those in Tommy^s basB^t. Christian's placards 
had not been printed at Treby, but were a new lot 
which had been sent from Duffield that vefy day — 
highly spiceil,” Quorlen had said, coming from a 
pen that was up to that sort of thing.” Christian 
had read the first of the sheaf, and supposed they 
were all alike. He proceeded to hand one to Tommy, 
and said — ^ 

Here, old boy, paste this over the other. And 
so, when you got into this country-side, what did 
you do?” 

^^Do? Why, I put up at a good public and 
ordered the best, for I’d a bit o’ money in my 
pocket ; and I axed about, and they said to me, if 
it’s Trounsem business you’re after, you go to Lawyer 
Jermyn. And I went ; and says I, going along, he’s 
maybe the fine man as walked me up and down. 
But no such thing. I’ll tell you what T^awyer Jer- 
myn was. He stands you there, and holds you 
away from him wi’ a pole three yard long. He 
stares at you, and says nothing, till you feel like 
a Tomfool ^ and th^n he threats you to set the justice 
on you ; and then he’s sorry for you, and hands you 
money, and preaches you a sarmint, and tells you 
you’re a poor man, and he’ll give you a bit of advice 
— and you’d better not be meddling wi’ things be- 
longing to^ the law, else you’ll be •catohed up in a 
big wheel and fly to bits. And I ^ent of a cold 
sweat, and I wished I might never come i’ sight o’ 
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Lawyer Jermyn again. But lio says, if you keep 
i' this neighbourhood, behave yourself well, and Til 
pertect you. I were deep enough, but it^s no use 
being deep, ’cause yoiy^can never know the law. 
And there’s times when the deepest fellow’s worst 
frightened.” 

‘‘ Yes, yes. There 1 Now for another placard. 
And so that was all?” 

All ? ” said Tommy, turning round and holding 
the paste-brush in suspense. Don’t yoy be running 
too (piick. Thinks I, ‘ I’ll meddle no |j;iore. I’ve 
got a bit o’ money — I’ll buy a basket, and be a 
potman. It’s a pleasant life, I shall live at publics 
and see the world, and pick up ’quaintance, and get 
a chanch penny.’ But when I’d turned into the Red 
Lion, and got myself warm again wi’ a drop o’ hot, 
something jumps into my head. Thinks I, Tommy, 
you’ve done finely for yourself : you’re a rat as has 
broke up your house to take a journey, and show 
yjourself to a ferret. And then it jumps into my 
head : I’d once two ferrets as turned on one another, 
and the little un killed the big un. Says I to the 
landlady, ‘ Missis, could you tell me of a lawyer,’ 
says I, ^not very big or fine, but a second size — a 
pig-potato, like?’ ^That I can,’ says she ; ‘ there’s one 
now in the bar parlour.’ ^ Be so kind as bring us 
together,’ says I. And she cries out — I think I hear 
her now — ‘ Mr Johnson ! ’ And what do you think ? ” 

At this crisis in Tommy’s stoiy the grey clouds, 
♦which had been* gradually thinning, opened (jufii- 
ciently to let db\Vn the sudden moonlight, and show 
his poor battered old figure and face in the attitude 
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and with the expression of a narrator sure of the 
coming effect on his auditor; his body and neck 
stretched a little on one «de, and his paste-brush 
held out with an alarming intention of tapping 
Christian's coat-sleeve at the right ^moment. ^ Chris- 
tian started to a safe distance, and said — 

It's wonderfi^l. I can't tell what to think/' 

“ Then never do you deny Old Nick,'’ said Tommy, 
with solemnity. I've believed in him more ever 
since. Wlie was Johnson? Why, Johnson was 
the fine nijfn as had walked me up and down with 
questions. And I out with it to him then and 
there* And he speaks me civil, and says, ‘Come 
away wi' me, my good fellow.' And he told me 
a deal o' law. And he says. Whether you're a 
Tommy Trounsem or no, it's no good to you, but 
only to them as have got hold o' the property. If 
you was a Tommy Trounsem twenty times over, it 
'u(l be no good, for the law's bought you out ; and 
your life's no good, only to them as have catched 
hold o' the property. The more you live, the more 
they'll stick in. Not as they want you now, says 
he — you're no good to anybody, and you might howl 
like a dog for iver, and the law 'ud take no notice on 
you. Saytt Johnsdh, I’m doing a kind thing by you, 
to tell you. For ^that's the law. And if you want 
to know the law, master, you ask Johnson. I heard 
'em say after, as he was an understrapper at Jer- 
myn's. I've never forgot it from that day to this. 
But I saw.clear enough, as if the fay hadn't been 
again' me, the Trounsem estate 'u(f ha' been mine. 
But folks are fools hereabouts^ and I've left off talk- 
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ing. The more you tell ’em the truth, the more 
they’ll niver believe you. And I went and bought 

my basket and the pots, j nd ” 

Come, then, fire said Christian. Hf*re’s 

another , placard.” . 

I’m getting a bit dry, master.” 

“Well, then, make haste, and you’ll have some- 
thing to drink all the sooner.” 

Tommy turned to his work again, and Christian, 
continuing his help, said, “And how long has Mr 
Jermyn been employing you?” 

“ Oh, no particular time — off and on ; but a week 
or two ago he sees me upo’ the road, and speaks 1o 
me uncommon civil, and tells me to go up to his 
office, and he’ll give me employ. And I was no- 
ways unwilling to stick the bills to get the family 
into Parl’ment. For there’s no man can help the 
law. And the family’s the family, whether you 
carry pots or no. Master, I’m uncommon dry ; my 
head’s a-turning round ; it’s talking so long on end.” 

The unwonted excitement of poor Tommy’s mem- 
ory was producing a reaction. 

“ Well, Tommy,” said Christian, who had just 
made a discovery among the placards which altered 
the bent of his thoughts, “ you fnay go hack to the 
Cross-Keys now, if you like ; here’s a halt-crown for 
you to spend handsomely. I can’t go back there 
myself just yet ; but you may give my respects to 
Spilkins, and mind you paste the rest of the bills 
early to-morrow, morning.” » • 

Ay, ay. But don’t you believe too much i’ Spil- 
kins,” said Tommy, pocketing the half-crown, and 
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showing his gratitude by giving this advice — “ he’s 
no harm much — but weak. He thinks he’s at the 
bottom o’ things because he scores you up. But 
I bear him no ill-will, l^mmy Trounsem’s a good 
chap ; and any day you like to give me half-a-crown, 
I’ll tell you the same story over again. hTot now ; 
I’m dry. Come^ help me up wi’ these things ; you’re 
a younger chap than me. Well, I’ll tell Spilkins 
you’ll come again another day.” 

The moonlight, which had lit up poor Tommy’s 
oratorical attitude, had served to light up for Chris- 
tian the print of the placards. He had expected the 
copies to be various, and had turned them half over 
at different depths of the slu‘af before drawing out 
those he offered to the bill-sticker. Suddenly the 
clearer light had shown him on one of them a name 
which was just then especially interesting to him, 
and all the more when occurring in a placard in- 
tended to dissuade the electors of North Loamshire 
from voting for the heir of the Transomes. He 
hastily turned over the bills that preceded and suc- 
ceeded, that he might draw out and carry away all 
of this pattern ; for it might turn out to be wiser for 
liim not to contribute to the publicity of handbills 
which coiy:ained ellusioiis to Bycliffe versus Tran- 
some. There were about a dozen of them ; he pressed 
them together and thrust them into his pocket, re- 
turning all the rest to Tommy’s basket. To take 
away this dozen might not be to prevent similar 
bills^ from^ being poste^ up elsewhere, but he had ' 
reason h> believe that these were*aTl of the same 
kind which had been sent to Treby from DuflSeld. 
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Christian's interest in his practical joke had died 
out like a morning rushlight. Apart from this dis- 
covery in the placards, old Tommy’s story had some 
indications in it that \/cre worth pondering over. 
Where was that well-informed Johnson now? Was 
he still an understrapper of Jermyn’s ? 

With this matter in his thoughts^, Christian only 
turned in hastily at Qiiorlen’s, throw down the black 
bag which contained the captured Radical handbills, 
said he had done the job, and hurried Jback to the 
Manor that he might study his problen^. 
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^•IHAPTEK XXIX. 


I doe hfdieve that, as the has Rcverallrece]da<*les in several creatures, 
soe there's scarce any cicuture but hath that eiiiunctorj;e somewhere. — 
Sir Thomas Browne. 


Fancy what a game at chess would be if all the 
chessmen had passions and intellects, iriore or less 
email and cunning : if you were not only uncertain 
about your adversary's men, but a little uncertain 
also about your own ; if your knight could shuffle 
himself on to a new square by the sly ; if your 
bishop, in disgust at your castling, could wheedle 
your pawns out of their places ; and if your pawns, 
hating you because they are pawns, could make 
away from their appointed posts that you might 
get checkmate on a sudden. You might be the 
longest-headed of deductive reasoners, and yet you 
might be beaten^ by your own pawns. You would 
be especially likely to be beaten, if j^ou depended 
arrogantly on ;four mathematical imagination, and 
regarded your passionate pieces with contempt. 

Yet this imaginary chess is easy compared with 
the game a man has to play agaiyst his follow-men 
with other fellow-men fbr his instnvnints. He thinks 
himself sagacious, perhaps, because he trusts no 
bond except that of self-intjirest : but the only self- 
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interest he can safely rely on is what seems to be 
such to the mind he would use or govern. Can he 
ever be sure of knowing this ? 

Matthew Jermyn wa/ under no misgivings as to 
the fealty of Johnson. He had ^^been the making 
of Johnson ; and this seems to many men a reason 
for expecting devotion, in spite of the fact that they 
themselves, though very fond of their own persons 
and lives, are not at all devoted to the Maker they 
believe in. Johnson was a most serviceable subor- 
dinate. Being a man who aimed at res\)ectability, 
a family man, who had a good church -pew, sub- 
scribed for engravings of banquet pictures where 
there were portraits of political celebrities, and 
wished his children to be more un( questionably 
genteel than their father, ho presented all the more 
numerous handles of worldly motive by which a ju- 
dicious superior might keep a hold on him. But 
this useful regard to respectability had its inconveni- 
ence in relation to such a superior : it was a mark 
of some vanity and some pride, which, if they were 
not touched just in the right handling-place, were 
liable to become raw and sensitive. Jermyn was 
aware of Johnson’s weaknesses, and thought he had 
flattered them sufficiently. But on the^ point of 
knowing when we are disagreeable, our human na- 
ture is fallible. Our lavender-water, our smiles, our 
compliments, and other polite falsities, are constantly 
offensive, when in the very nature of them they can 
only be mean^ to attract admiration airi regard. 
Jermyn had often been unconsciously disagreeable 
to Johnson, over and alcove the constant offence of 
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being an ostentatious patron. He would never let 
Johnson dine with his wife and daughters ; he would 
not himself dine at Johnson’s house when he was 
in town. He often did wha\^was equivalent to pooh- 
poohing liis conversation by not even appearing to 
listen, and by suddenly cutting it short with^ query 
on a new subject. Jermyn was able and i)olitic 
enough to have Commanded a great deal of success 
in his life, but he could not help being handsome, 
arrogant, fond of being heard, indisposed to any kind 
of comradeship, amorous and bland towards women, 
cold and self-contained towards men. You will hear 
very strong denials that an attorney’s being hand- 
some could enter into the dislike he excited ; but 
conversation consists a good deal in the denial of 
what is true. From the British point of view rnas- 
enline beauty is regarded very much as it is in the 
drapery business : — as good solely for the fancy 
department — for young noblemen, aftists, poets, and 
the clergy. Some one who, like Mr Lingon, was 
disposed to revile Jermyn (perhaps it was Sir Maxi- 
mus), had called him ‘‘a cursed, sleek, handsome, 
long-winded, overbearing sycophant;” e]3ithets which 
expressed, rather confusedly, the mingled character 
of the dislike he, excited. And serviceable John 
Johnson, himself sleek, and mindful about his broad- 
cloth and his cambric fronts, had what he considered 
‘^spirit” enough within him to feel that dislike of 
Jermyn gradually gathering force through years of 
obligation and subjection, till it had become an 
actuating motive disposed to use •ad opportunity, 
if not to watch for one. 

C 2 
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It was not this motive, however, but rather the 
ordinary course of business, which accounted for 
JTohnson^s playing a double part as an electioneer* 
ing agent* What mer^^do in elections is not to be 
classed either among sins or marks of grace : it 
would 6e profane to include business in religion, 
and conscience refers to failure, not to success. 
Still, the sense of being galled by J^ermyn^s harness 
was an additional reason for cultivating all relations 
that were independent of him ; and piq[ue at Harold 
Transome’s behaviour to liirn in Jerinyn^’s office per- 
haps gave all the more zest to Johnson’s use of his 
pen and ink when he wrote a handbill in the service 
of Garstin, and Garstin’s incomparable agent. Putty, 
full of innuendoes against Harold Transome, as a 
descendant of the Durfey-Transomes. It is a natural 
subject of self-congratulation to a man, when special 
knowledge, gained long ago without any forecast, 
turns out to afford a special inspiration in the 
present; and Johnson felt a new pleasure in the 
consciousness that he of all; people in the world 
next to Jermyn had the most intimate knowledge 
of the Transome affairs. Still better — some of these 
affairs were secrets of Jermyn’s. If in an uncompli- 
mentary spirit he might have be^ii called Jermyn’s 
man of straw,” it was a satisfaction to know that 
the unreality of the man John Johilson was confined 
to his appearance in annuity deeds, and that else- 
where he was solid, locomotive, and capohle of 
remembering an.ything for his own pleasure and 
benefit. To &ct with doulileness towards a man 
whose own conduct was double, was so near an 
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approach to virtue that it deserved to be called by 
no meaner name than Diplomacy. 

By such causes it came pass that Christian held 
in his hands a bill in which Jermyn was playfully 
alluded to as Mr German Cozen, wjio won ggmes by 
clover shuffling and odd tricks without any honour, 
and backed Durfcy’s crib against Bycliffe, — in which 
it was adroitly implied that the so-called head of the 
Transomes was only the tail of the Durfeys, — and 
that some said the Durfeys would have died out and 
left their Aest empty if it had not been for their 
Germap. Cozen. 

Johnson had not dared to use any recollections 
except such as might credibly exist in other minds 
besides his own. In the truth of the case, no one 
but himself had the prompting to recall these out- 
worn scandals ; but it was likely enough that such 
foul-winged things should be revived by election 
heats for Johnson to escape all suspicion. 

Christian could gather only dim and uncertain 
inferences from this flat irony and heavy joking ; 
but one chief thing was clear to him. He had been 
right in his conjecture that Jeriiiyn^s interest about 
Bycliffe had its source in some claim of Bycliffe's on 
the Transcfne prof)erty. And then, there was that 
story of the old ,bill- sticker’s, which, closely con- 
sidered, indicated that the right of the present 
Transomes depended, or at least had depended, 
on the continuance of some other lives. Christian 
in his time had gathered enougli J^Bgal notions to 
be aware that possession by one man sometimes 
depended on the life of anotl\^r ; that a man might 
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sell his own interest in property, and the interest of 
his descendants, while a claim on that property 
would still remain to so ne one else than the pur- 
chaser, supposing the aescendants became extinct, 
and the^interest they had sold were at an end. But 
under what conditions the claim might be valid or 
void in any particular case, was all darkness to him. 
Suppose Bycliffe had any such (;laim on the Tran- 
some estates : how was Christian to know whether 
at the present moment it was worth anything more 
than a bit of rotten 23archment ? Old Tommy 
Trounsem had said that Johnson knew all about 
it. But even if J ohnson were still above-ground — 
and all Johnsons are mortal — he might still be an 
understrapper of Jermyn^s, in which case his know- 
ledge would be on the wrong side of the hedge for 
the purposes of Henry Scaddon. His immediate 
care must be to find out all he could about Johnson. 
He blamed himself for not having questioned Tommy 
further while he had him at command ; but on this 
head the bill-sticker could hardly know more than 
the less dilapidated denizens of Treby. 

Now it had happened that during the weeks in 
which Christian had been at work in trying to solve 
the enigma of Jermyn’s interest about By«,liffe, John- 
son’s mind also had been somewhat occupied with 
suspicion and conjecture as to new information on 
the subject of the old Bycliffe claims which Jermyn 
intended to conceal from him. The letter which, 
after his intfTview with Christian, Jermyn had 
written with a sense of perfect safety to his faithful 
ally Johnson, was, as know, written to a Johnson 
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who had found his self-love incompatible with that 
faithfulness of which it was supposed to be the 
foundation. Anything tl^t the patron felt it in- 
convenient for his obliged friend and servant to 
know, became by that very fact an object of peculiar 
curiosity. The obliged friend and servant secretly 
doated on his ,patron's inconvenience, provided that 
he himself did not share it ; and conjecture naturally 
became active. 

J ohnson’s legal imagination, being very differently 
furnished from Christianas, was at no loss to conceive 
conditions under which there might arise a new claim 
on the Transomo estates. He had before him the 
whole history of the settlement of those estates 
made a hundred years ago by John Justus Tran- 
some, entailing them, whilst in his possession, on 
his son Thomas and his heirs-male, with remainder 
to the Byclifl’es in fee. Ho knew that Thomas, son 
of John Justus, proving a prodigal, had, without the 
knowledge of his father, the tenant in possession, sold 
his own and his descendants’ rights to a lawyer- 
cousin named Durfey ; that, therefore, the title of 
the Durfey-Transomes, in spite of that old Durfey’s 
tricks to show the contrary, depended solely on the 
purchase of the base foe ” thus created by Thomas 
Transome ; and^ that the Bycliffes were the “ re- 
mainder-men ” who might fairly oust the Durfey- 
Transomes if ever the issue of the prodigal Thomas 
went clean out of existence, and ceased to represent 
a right which he had bargained away^from them. 

Johnson, as Jermyn’s subordinate, had been closely 
cognisant of the details concerning the suit instituted 
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by successive Bycliffes, of whom Maurice Christian 
Bycliife was the last, on the plea tliat the extinction 
of Thomas Transome’s lin^ had actually come to pass 
— a weary suit, which had eaten into the fortunes of 
two families, and had only made the cankerworms 
fat. Tfie suit had closed with the death of Maurice 
Christian Bycliffe in prison ; but Ijefore his death, 
Jermyn^s exertions to get evidence that there was 
still issue of Thomas Transorne’s line surviving, as 
a security of the Durfey title, had issued in the 
discovery of a Thomas Transome at Littleshaw, in 
Stony shire, who was the representative of a pawned 
inheritance. Tlie death of Maurice had made this 
discovery useless — had made it seem the wiser part 
to say nothing about it ; and the fact had remained 
a secret known only to Jenny n and Johnson. No 
other Bycliffe was known or believed to exist, and 
the Durfey -Transomes might be considered safe, 
unless — yes, there was an unless ’’ which Johnson 
could conceive : an heir or heiress of the Bycliffes — 
if such a personage turned out to be in existence — 
might some time raise a new and valid claim when 
once informed that wretched old Tommy Trounsem 
the bill-sticker, tottering dninkenly on the edge of 
the grave, was the last issue remaining above-ground 
from that dissolute Tliomas who played his Esau 
part a century before. While the poor old bill- 
sticker breathed, the Durfey-Transomes could legally 
keep their possession in spite of a possible Bycliffe 
proved real; bu't not when^^the parish had buried 
the bill-sticker. 

Still, it is one thing to conceive conditions, and 
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another to see any chance of proving their existence. 
Johnson at present had no glimpse of such a chance ; 
and even if he ever gainec^ the glimpse, he was not 
sure that he should ever make any use of it. His 
inquiries of Med win, in obedience tp Jermyn^^ letter, 
liad extracted only a negative as to any information 
possessed by tlie lawyers of Bycliffe concerning a 
marriage, or expectation of offspring on his part. 
But Johnson felt not the less stung by curiosity to 
know what’ Jerinyn had found out : that he had 
found something in relation to a possible Bycliffe, 
Johnson felt pretty sure. And he thought with 
satisfaction that Jermyn could not hinder him from 
knowing what he already knew about Thomas 
Transoino’s issue. Many things might occur to alter 
his policy and give a new value to facts. Was it 
certain that Jtn’inyn would always be fortunate ? 

When greed and unscrupulousness exhibit them- 
selves on a grand historical scale, and there is 
question of peace or war or amicable partition, it 
often occurs that gentlemen of high diplomatic 
talents have their minds bent on the same object 
from different points of view. Each, perhaps, is 
thinking of a certain duchy or j)rovince, with a 
view to iftTanging the ownership in such a way 
as shall best seyve the purposes of the gentleman 
with high diplomatic talents in whom each is more 
especially interested. But these select minds in 
high office can nc^A^or miss their aims from ignorance 
of eacli (fther's existence or wh^e^bouts. Their 
high titles may be learned even by common people 
from every pocket almanac. 
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But with meaner diplomatists, who might be 
mutually useful, such ignorance is often obstruc- 
tive. Mr John Johnscj^^ and Mr Christian, other- 
wise Henry Scaddon, might have had a concentra- 
tion of^purpose and an ingenuity of device fitting 
tliem to make a figure in the parcelling of Europe, 
and yet they might never have met; eimply because 
Johnson knew nothing of Christian, and because 
Cliristian did not know where to find Johnson. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Ilis •ature is too noble for the ^\orM : 

He would not flutter Neptime for las trident, 

Or Jove for his power to thunder. His heart’s his mouth : 

What his breast forges, that his tongue must vent ; 

And, being angry, doth forget that e\ er 
Ho heard the name of death. — Coriolantis. 

Christian and Jolmsoii did meet, however, by means 
that were quite incalculable. The incident which 
brought them into communication was duo to Felix 
Holt, who of all men in the world had the least 
affinity either for the industrious or the idle para- 
site. 

Mr Lyon had urged Felix to go to Duffield on 
the 15th of December, to witness the nomination of 
the candidates for North Loamshire. The minister 
wished tc^ hear \^hat took place ; and the pleasure 
of gratifying liipi helped to outweigh some oppos- 
ing reasons. 

T shall get into a rage at something or other,” 
Felix had said. ^‘IVe told you one of my weak 
points. •Where I have any partjcqjar business, I 
must incur the risks my nature brings. But I’ve no 
particular business at Duffield. However, I’ll make 
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a holiday and go. By dint of seeing folly, I shall 
get lessons in patience.’^ 

The weak point to w^ich Felix referred was liis 
liability to be carried completely ont of his own mas- 
tery by^indignanlj anger. His strong health, his re- 
nimoiation of selfish claims, his habitual preoccupation 
with large thoughts and with purp<»8es independent 
of everyday casualties, secured him a fine and oven 
temper, free from moodiness or irritability. He was 
full of long-suff(*ring towards his unwise motlier, wlio 
‘^pressed him daily with her words and 1.irged him, 
so that his soul was vexed ; ” he had chosen to fill 
his days in a way that required tlie utmost exertion 
of patience, that required those little rill-like out- 
flowings of goodness which in minds of great energy 
must be fed from deep sources of thought^ and pas- 
sionate devotedness. In this way his energies served 
to make him gentle ; and now, in this twenty-sixth 
year of his life, they had ceased to make him angry, 
except in the presence of something that roused his 
deep indignation. When once exasperated, the pas- 
sionateness of his nature tlirew ofl’ the yoke of a 
h)ng-trained consciousness in whicli tliought and emo- 
tion liad been more and more completely mingled, 
and concentrated itself in a rage as iingofernablc as 
that of boyhood. He was thoroughly aware of the 
liability, and knew that in such circumstances ho 
could not answer for liirnself. Sensitive people with 
feeble frames have often the same sort of fury within 
them; but the^v j,re themsehes shattered,'' and shat- 
ter nothing. Felix had a terrible arm: he knew 
that he was dangerous,; and he avoided the condi- 
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tions that might cause him exasperation, as he would 
have avoided intoxicating drinks if he had been in 
danger of intemperance. 

The norninatioii-day was a great epoch of suecess- 
ful trickery, or, to speak in a more ^:>arliamentary man- 
ner, of war-stratagem, on the part of skilful agents. 
And Mr Johns^ had his share of inward chuckling 
and self-approval, as one who might justly expect 
increasing renown, and be some day in as general 
request .as the great Putty himself. To have the 
pleasure aad the praise of electioneering ingenuity, 
and also to get paid for it, without too much anxiety 
whether the ingenuity will achieve its ultimate end, 
perhaps gives to some select persons a sort of satis- 
faction in their superiority to their more agitated 
fellow-men tliat is worthy to be classed with those 
generous* enjoyments <jf having the truth chiefly to 
yourself, and of seeing others in danger of drowning 
while you are high and dry, which seem to have 
been regarded as unmixed privileges by Lucretius 
and Lord Bacon, 

One of Mr Johnson^s great successes was this. 
Spratt, the hated manager of the Sproxton Colliery, 
in careless confidence that the colliers and other 
labourers dLiialer liim would follow his orders, had 
provided carts to carry some loads of voteless en- 
thusiasm to Duffield on behalf of Garstin ; enthu- 
siasm which, being already paid for by the recognised 
benefit of Garstin’s existence as a capitalist with a 
share in Jhe Sproxton^mines, was hot to cost much 
in the *form of treating. A capitalist was held 
worthy of pious honour as the cause why working 
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men existed* But Mr Spratt did not sufficiently* 
consider that a cause which has to be proved by 
argument or testimony i^^not an object of passionate 
devotion to colliers : a visible cause of beer acts on 
them much more strongly. And even if there had 
been any love of the far-off Garstin, hatred of the 
too-immediate Spratt would have bjen the stronger 
motive. Hence Johnson’s calculations, made long 
ago with Chubb, the remarkable publican, had been 
well founded, and there had been diligent care to 
supply treating at Duffield in the name o^ Transome. 
After the election was over, it was not improbable 
that there would be much friendly joking between 
Putty and Johnson as to tlie success of this trick 
against Putty's employer, and Johnson would be con- 
scious of rising in the opinion of his celebrated senior. 

For the show of hands and the cheering" the hust- 
ling and the pelting, the roaring and the hissing, 
the hard hits with small missiles, and the soft hits 
with small jokes, were strong enough on the side 
of Transome to balance the similar “ demonstra- 
tions” for Garstin, even with the Debarry interest 
in his. favour. And the inconvenient presence of 
Spratt was early got rid of by a dexterously-man- 
aged accident, which sent him bruised and limping 
from the scene of action, Mr Chubb had never 
before felt so thoroughly that the occasion was up 
to a level with his talents, while the clear daylight 
in which his virtue would appear when at the elec- 
tion he voted^ as his duty^ to himself bo^i^d him, 
for Garstin only, gave him thorough reposb of con- 
science. 
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Felix Holt was the ohly person looking on at the 
senseless exhibitions of this nomination - day, who 
knew from the beginningi the history of the trick 
with the Sproxton men. He had been aware all 
along that the treating at Chubb’s had been con- 
tinued, and that so far Harold Transome’s promise 
had produced ijo good fruits ; and what he was ob- 
serving to-day, as he watched the uproarious crowd, 
convinced him that the whole scheme would be 
carried out just as if he had never spoken about it. 
He could fee fair enough to Transorne to allow that 
he might have wished, and yet have been unable, 
with his notions of success, to keep his promise ; 
and his bitterness towards the candidate only took 
the form of contemptuous pity ; for Felix was not 
sparing in his contempt for men who put their in- 
ward honour in pawn by seeking the prizes of the 
world. His scorn fell too readily on the fortunate. 
But when he saw Johnson passing to and fro, and 
speaking to Jermyn on the hustings, he felt himself 
getting angry, and jumped off the wheel of the 
stationary cart on whic*h he was mounted, that he 
might no longer be in sight of this man,^ whose 
vitiating cant had made his blood hot and his 
fingers tiagle on the first day of encountering 
him at Sproxtoi^. It was a little too exasperating 
to look at this pink-faced rotund specimen of pros- 
perity, to witness the power for evil that lay in his 
vulgar cant, backed by another man’s money, and to 
know that such stupid iniquity flourished the flags of 
Eeform,* and Liberalism, and justice to the needy. 
While the roaring and the scuffling were still going 
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on, Felix, with his thick stick in his hand, made his 
way through the crowd, and walked on through the 
Duffield streets, till he cape out on a grassy suburb, 
where the houses surrounded a small common. Here 
he walked about in the breezy air, and ate his bread 
and apples, telling himself that this angry haste of 
his about evils that could only be rpmedied slowly, 
could bo nothing else than obstructive, and might 
some day — he saw it so clearly that the thought 
seemed like a presentiment — be obstructive of his 
own work. < 

‘^Not to waste energy, to apply force where it 
would tell, to do small work close at hand, not wait- 
ing for speculative chances of heroism, but preparing 
for them” — these were the rules he had been con- 
stantly urging on liimself. But what could bo a 
greater waste than to beat a scoundrel who had 
law and opodeldoc at command? After this medi- 
tation, Felix felt cool and wise enough to return into 
the town, not, however, intending to deny himself 
the satisfaction of a few pungent words wherever 
there was place for them. Blows are sarcasms 
turned stupid : wit is a form of force that leaves tlio 
limbs at rest. 

Anything that could bo called ‘a croNwl was no 
longer to be seen. The show of hapds having been 
pronounced to bo in favour of Debarry and Tran- 
some, and a poll having been demanded for Garstin, 
the business of the day might be considered at an 
end. But in thb street wli^re the hustings were 
erected, and where the great hotels stood, there 
were many groups, as well as strollers and steady 
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walkers to and fro. Men in superior greatcoats and 
well-brushed hats were awaiting with more or less 
impatience an important d^ner, either at the Crown, 
which was Debarry^s house, or at the Three Cranes, 
which was Garstin’s, or at the Fox and Hounds, 
which was Transorne’s. Knots ftf sober Petailers, 
who had already dined, were to be seen at some 
shop-doors ; men in very shabby coats and miscel- 
laneous head-coverings, inhabitants of Duffield and 
not county voters, were lounging about in dull 
silence, or^ listening, some to a grimy man in a 
flannel shirt, hatless and with turbid red hair, who 
was insisting on j^olitical points with much more 
case than had seemed to belong to the gentlemen 
speakers on the hustings, and others to a Scptch 
vendor of articles useful to sell, whose unfamiliar 
accent seemed to have a guarantee of truth in it 
wanting as an association with everyday English. 
Some rough-looking pipe-smokers, or distinguished 
cigar-smokers, chose to walk up and down in isola- 
tion and silence. But the majority of those who 
had shown a burning interest in the nomination had 
disappeared, and cockades no longer studded a close- 
pressed crowd, like, and also very unlike, meadow- 
flowers ampng the. grass. The street pavement was 
strangely painted with fragments of perishable mis- 
siles ground flat*under heavy feet : but the workers 
W('re resting from their toil, an<l the buzz and tread 
and the fitfully discernible voices seemed like still- 
ness to Felix after thp roar with •which the wide 
space h(fd been filled when he left ft. 

The -group round the speaker in the flannel shirt 
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stood at the corner of a side-street, and the speaker 
himself was elevated by the head and shoulders 
above his hearers, not ^J3ecause lie was tall, but 
because he stood on a projecting stone. At the 
opposite corner of the turning was the great inn 
of the JtTox and Hounds, and this was the ultra- 
Liberal quarter of the High Street.^ Felix was at 
once attracted by this group ; he liked the look 
of tlie speaker, whose bare arms were powerfully 
muscular, though he had the pallid complexion of a 
man who lives chiefly amidst the heat rf furnaces. 
He was leaning against the dark stone building 
behind him with folded arms, the grimy paleness 
of his shirt and skin standing out in high relief 
against the dark stone building behind him. He 
lifted up one fore-finger, and marked his emphasis 
with it as he spoke. His voice w^as high and not 
strong, but Felix recognised the fluency and the 
method of a habitual preacher or lecturer. 

It^s the fallacy of all monopolists,’’ he was say- 
ing. We know what monopolists are : men who 
want to keep a trade all to themselves, under the 
pretence that they’ll furnish the public with a better 
article. We know what that comes to : in some 
countries a poor man can’t afford to buy^a spoonful 
of salt, and yet there’s salt enough in the world to 
pickle every living thing in it. That’s the sort of 
benefit monopolists do to mankind. And these are 
the men who tell us we’re to let politics alone ; 
they’ll govern us better without our knojwing any- 
thing about it. 'We must mind our businVjss ; we 
are ignorant; we’ve no time to study great ques- 
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tions. But I tell them this : the greatest question 
in the world is, how to give every man a man’s 

share in what goes on in^ife 

Hear, hear ! ” said Felix in his sonorous voice, 
which seemed to give a new impressiveness io what 
the speaker had said. Every one looked at him : 
the well-washecJi face and its educated expression 
along with a dress more careless than that of most 
well-to-do workmen on a holiday, made his appear- 
ance strangely arresting. 

“Not a fig’s share,” the speaker went on, “not 
a horse’s share, not the share of a machine fed with 
oil only to make it work and nothing else. It isn’t 
a man’s share just to mind your pin-making, or your 
glass-blowing, and higgle about your own wa^es, 
and bring up your family to be ignorant sons of 
ignorant fathers, and no better prospect ; that’s a 
slave’s share ; we want a freeman’s share, and that 
is to think and speak and act about what concerns 
us all, and see whether these fine gentlemen who 
undertake to govern us are doing the best they 
can for us. They’ve got the knowledge, say they. 
Very well, we’ve got the wants. There’s many a 
one would be idle if hunger didn’t pinch him ; but 
the stomach sets lis to work. There’s a fable told 
where tlie nobles tare the belly and the people the 
members. But I make another sort of fable. I say, 
we are the belly that feels the pinches, and we’ll 
set these aristocrats, these great people who call 
themselves*our brains, ter work at sogie^way of satis- 
fying us a bit better. The aristocrats are pretty 
sure to try and govern for tfeeir own benefit; but 
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how are we to be sure they’ll try and govern for 
ours? They must be looked after, I think, like 
other workmen. We nfhst have wliat we call in- 
spectors, to see whether the work’s well done for 
us. W/3 want to^ send our inspectors to Parliament. 
Well, they say — you’ve got the Reform Bill; wliat 
more can you want ? Send your dnspectors. But 
I say, the Reform Bill is a trick — it’s nothing but 
swearing-in special constables to keep the aristo- 
crats safe in their monopoly ; it’s bribing some ( f 
the people with votes to make them* hold their 
tongues about giving votes to the rest. I say, if 
a man doesn’t beg or steal, but works for his bread, 
the poorer and the more miserable he is, the more 
he’d need have a vote to send an inspector to Parlia- 
ment — else the man who is w’orst off is likely to be 
forgotten ; and I say, he’s the man who ought to 
be first remembered. Else what does their religion 
mean ? Why do they build churches and endow 
them that their sons may get paid well for preach- 
ing a Saviour, and making themselves as little like 
Him as can be? If I want to believe in Jesus 
Christ, I must shut my eyes for fear I should see 
a parson. And what’s a bishoj) ? A bishop’s a 
parson dressed up, who sits in the Hoifse of Lords 
to help and throw out Reform Bills. And because 
it’s liard to get anything in the shape of a man to 
dress himself up like that, and do such work, they 
give him a palace for it, and plenty of thousands 
a-year. And \hen they ciey out — ‘ The Church is 
in danger,’ — ^ the poor man’s Church.’ And why is 
it the poor man’s Church? Because he can have 
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a seat for nothing. I think it is for nothing; for 
it would be hard to tell what he gets by it. If the 
poor man had a vote in ijiie matter, I think he’d 
choose a different sort of a Church to what that is. 
But do you think the aristocrats will ever alter it, 
if the belly doesn’t pinch them? Not they. It’s 
part of their monopoly. They’ll supply us with our 
religion like everything else, and get a profit on it. 
They’ll give us j^lenty of heaven. We may have 
land there. That’s the sort of religion they like — ^ 
a religion tjiat gives us working men heaven, and 
nothing else. But we’ll offer to change with ’em. 
We’ll give them back some of their heaven, and 
take it out in something for us and our cliildren in 
this world. They don’t seem to care so much about 
heaven themselves till they feel tlxe gout very bad ; 
but you won’t get them to give up anything else, 
if you don’t pinch ’em for it. And to pinch them 
enough, we must get the suffrage, we must get 
votes, that we may send the men to Parliament 
who will do our work for us ; and we must have Par- 
liament dissolved every year, that we may change 
our man if he doesn’t do what we want him t<‘ do ; 
and wo must have the country divided so that the 
little kings pf the counties can’t do as they like, but 
must be shaken up in one bag with us. I say, if 
we working men are ever to get a man’s share, we 
must have universal suffrage, and annual Parlia- 
ments, {ind the vote by ballot, and electoral dis- 
tricts.” 

^‘No !-^something else before all tfiat,” said Felix, 
again startling the audience into looking at him. 
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But the speaker glanced coldly at him and went 
on. 

“That’s what Sir Ftancis Burdett went in for 
fifteen years ago ; and it’s the right thing for us, 
if it ^as Tomfool who went in for it. You must 
lay held of such handles as you can. I don’t 
believe mucli in Liberal aristocratic ; but if there’s 
any fine carved gold-headed stick of an aristocrat 
will make a broomstick of himself, I’ll lose no time 
but I’ll sweep with him. And that’s what I think 
about Transome. And if any of you ha^/e acquaint- 
ance among county voters, give ’em a hint that you 
wish ’em to vote for Transome.” 

At the last word, the speaker stepped down from 
his slight eminence, and walked away rapidly, like 
a man whose leisure was exhausted, and who must 
go about his business. But he had left an appetite 
in his audience for further oratory, and one of them 
seemed to express a geneml sentiment as he turned 
immediately to Felix, and said, “ Come, sir, what do 
you say ? ” 

Felix did at once what he would very likely have 
done without being asked — he stepped on to the 
stone, and took off his cap by an instinctive prompt- 
ing that always led liim to speak uncovered. The 
effect of his figure in relief against the stone back- 
ground was unlike tliat of the previous speaker. 
He was considerably taller, his head and neck were 
more massive, and the expression of his mouth and 
eyes was sojnething very idifferent from the mere 
acuteness and rather hard-lipped antagonism of tlio 
trades-union man. Fj^lix Holt’s face had the look 
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of habitual meditative abstraction from objects of 
mere personal vanity or desire, which is the peculiar 
stamp of culture, and makeS a very roughly-cut face 
worthy to be called “ the human face divine.” Even 
lions and dogs know a distinction between^ men’s 
glances ; and doubtless those Duffield men, in the 
expectation with which they looked up at Felix, 
were unconsciously influenced by the grandeur of 
his full yet firm mouth, and the calm clearness of 
liis grey eyes, which were somehow unlike what 
they were •accustomed to see along with an old 
brown velveteen coat, and an absence of chin-prop- 
ping. When he began to speak, the contrast of 
voice was still stronger than that of appearance. 
The man in the flannel shirt had not been heard — 
had probably not cared to be heard — beyond the 
iiimediate group of listeners. But Felix at once 
drew the attention of persons comparatively at a 
distance. 

‘‘In my opinion,” he said, almost the moment 
after he was addressed, “that was a true word 
spoken by your friend when he said the great 
question was how to give every man a man’s share 
in life. But I think he expects voting to do more 
towards it* than I do. I want the working men 
to have power. ^I’m a working man myself, and 
I don’t want to be anything else. But there are 
two sorts of power. There’s a power to do mischief 
— to undo what has been done with great expense 
and labouir, to waste amd destroy, to l^e cruel to the 
weak, to lie and quarrel, and to talk poisonous non- 
sense. That’s the sort of^ power that ignorant 
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numbers have. It never made a joint stool or 
planted a potato. Do you think it’s likely to do 
much towards governing* a great country, and mak- 
ing wise laws, and giving shelter, food, and clothes 
to milljoris of men? Ignorant power comes in the 
end to the same thing as wicked power ; it makes 
misery. It’s another sort of powe^P that I want us 
working men to have, and I can see plainly enough 
that our all having votes will do little towards it at 
present. I hope we, or tlie children that come after 
us, will get plenty of political power soflie time. I 
tell everybody plainly, I hope there will be great 
changes, and that some time, whether we live to 
see it or not, men will have come to bo ashamed 
of things they’re proud of now. But I should like 
to convince you that votes would never give you 
political power worth having wliile things are as 
they are now, and that if you go the right way to 
work you may get power sooner without votes. 
Perhaps all you who hear me are sober men, who 
try to learn as much of the nature of things as you 
can, and to bo as little like fools as possible. A fool 
or idiot is one who expects things to happen that 
never can happen ; he pours milk into a can without 
a bottom, and expects tlie milk to stay lAiere. The 
more of such vain expectations a has, the more 
he is of a fool or idiot. And if any working man 
expects a vote to do for liim what it never can do, 
he’s foolish to that amount, if no more. I think 
that’s clear epo^gh, eh?” 

‘‘Hear, hear,” said several voices, but they were 
not those of the original group ; they belonged to 
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Bome strollers who had been attracted by Felix 
Holt’s vibrating voice, and were Tories from the 
Crown. Among them was (Jhristian, who was smok- 
ing a cigar with a pleasure he always felt in being 
among people who did not know him, and doubtless 
took him to be something higher than he really was. 
Hearers from the Fox and Hounds also were slowly 
adding themselves to the nucleus. Felix, accessible 
to the pleasure of being listened to, went on with 
more and more animation : 

“ The wa^ to get rid of folly is to get rid of vain 
expectations, and of thoughts that don’t agree \vith 
th(^ nature of things. The men who have had tnie 
tliougiits about water, and what it will do when it is 
turned into steam and under all sorts of circum- 
stances, have made themselves a groat power in 
the world : they are turning the wheels of engines 
that will help to change most things. But no en- 
gines would liave done, if there had been false 
notions about the way water would act. . Now, all 
the schemes about voting, and districts, and annual 
Parliaments, and the rest, are engines, and the water 
or steam — the force that is to work them — must 
come out of human nature — out of men’s passions, 
feelings, desiyes. Wliether the engines will do good 
work or bad depends on these feelings j and if we 
have false expectations about men’s characters, we 
are very much like the idiot wlio thinks he’ll carry 
milk in a can without a bottom. In my opinion, 
the notions about what m^re voting wtll do are very 
much of tlmt sort.” 

“That’s very fine,” said a man in dirty fustian, 
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with a scornful laugh. But how are we to get the 
power without votes?” 

“Ill tell you what’% the greatest power under 
heaven,” said Felix, “and that is public opinion — 
the ruling belief in society about what is right and 
what IS wrong,* what is honourable and what is 
shameful. That’s the steam that is to work the 
engines. How can political freedom make us bet- 
ter, any more than a religion we don’t believe in, if 
people laugh and wink when they see men abuse 
and defile it? And while public opinion is what it 
is — while men have no better beliefs about public 
duty — while corruption is not felt to be a damning 
disgrace — while men are not ashamed in Parliament 
and out of it to make public questions which concern 
the welfare of millions a mere screen for their own 
petty private ends, — I say, no fresh scheme of voting 
will much mend our condition. For, take us work- 
ing men of all sorts. Suppose out of every hundred 
who had a vote there were thirty who had some 
soberness, some sense to choose with, some good 
feeling to make them wish the right thing for all. 
And suppose there were seventy out of the hundred 
who were, half of them, not sober, who liad no sense 
to choose one thing in politics more tjian another, 
and who had so little good feeling in them that they 
wasted on their own drinking the money that should 
have helped to feed and clothe their wives and chil- 
dren ; and another half of them who, if they didn’t 
drink, were tdb ignorant pr mean or stupid to see 
any good for \hemselves better than picketing a 
five-shilling piece when it was offered them. W])ere 
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would be the political power of the thirty sober 
men? The power would lie with the seventy 
drunken and stupid votes ^ and 111 tell you what 
sort of men would get the power — what sort of men 
would end by returning whom they pleased to Par- 
liament.” 

Felix had seen every face around him, and had 
particularly noticed a recent addition to his audi- 
ence ; but now he looked before him without appear- 
ing to fix his glance on any one. In spite of his 
cooling meditations an hour ago, his pulse was 
getting quickened by indignation, and the desire 
to crush what he hated was likely to vent itself in 
articulation. His tone became more biting. 

‘‘ They would be men who would undertake to do 
the business for a candidate, and return him : men 
who have no real ojiinions, but who pilfer the words 
of every opinion, and turn them into a cant which 
will serve their purpose at the moment ; men who 
look out for dirty work to make their fortunes by, 
because dirty work wants little talent and no con- 
science ; men who know all the ins and outs of 
bribery, because there is not a cranny in their own 
souls where a bribe can't enter. Such men as these 
will be the ^nastej s wherever there’s a majority of 
voters wlio care more for money, more for drink, 
more for some mean little end which is their own 
and nobody elso’s, than for anything that has ever 
been called Right in the world. For suppose there’s 
a poor vot^ named Jac]f, who has fteven children, 
and twelvft or fifteen shillings a-week*wages, perhaps 
less. Jack can’t read — I don’t say whose feult that 
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is — he never had the chance to learn ; he knows so 
little that he perhaps thinks God made the poor-laws, 
and if anybody said the^ pattern of the workhouse 
was laid down in the Testament, he wouldn't be 
able to contradict them, Wliat is poor Jack likely 
to do when he sees a smart stranger coming to him, 
who happens to be just one of those men that I say 
will be the masters tilh public opinion gets too hot 
for them ? He’s a middle - sized man, we’ll say ; 
stout, with coat upon coat of fine broadclotli, open 
enough to show a fine gold chain : nene of your 
dark, scowling men, but one with an innocent pink' 
and-white akin and very smooth light hair — a most 
respectable man, who calls himself by a good, sound, 
w’ell-known English name — as Green, or Baker, or 
Wilson, or, let us say, Johnson ” 

Felix was interrupted by an explosion of laughter 
from a majority of the bystanders. Some eyes had 
been turned on Jolinson, who stood on the right hand 
of Felix, at the very beginning of the description, 
and these were gradually followed by others, till at 
last every hearer’s attention was fixed on him, and 
the first burst of laughter from the two or three who 
kn*‘W the attorney’s name, let every one sufficiently 
into the secret to make the amusement common. 
Johnson, who had kept his ground till his name 
was mentioned, now turned aw^ay, looking unusually 
white after being unusually n^l, and feeling by an 
attorney’s instinct for his pocket-book, as if' he felt 
it was a case for taking down the names of wit- 
nesses. 

All the well-dressed hearers turned away too, 
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thinking they had had the cream of the speech in 
the joke against Johnson, which, as a thing worth 
telling, helped to recall thdftn to the scene of dinner. 

“Who is this Johnson?’’ said Christian to a young 
man who had been standing near him, and ljp,d been 
one of the first to laugh. Christian’s curiosity had 
naturally been ^awakened by what might prove a 
golden opportunity. 

“ Oh — a London attorney. He acts for Transome. 
That tremendous fellow at the comer there is some 
red-hot Radical demagogue, and Johnson has ofifend- 
ed him, I suppose ; else he wouldn’t have turned 
in that way on a man of their own party.” 

“I had heard there was a Johnson who was an 
understrapper of Jermyn’s,” said Christian. 

“Well, so this man may have been for what I 
know. But he’s a London man now — a veiy busy 
fellow — on his own legs in Bedford Row. Ha ha ! 
It’s c[i})ital, though, when these Jaberals get a slap 
in the lace from the working men they’re so very 
fond of.” 

Another turn along the street enabled Christian to 
come to a resolution. Having seen Jermyn drive 
away an hour before, ho was in no fear : ho walked 
at once to +jie Fo^ and Hounds and asked to speak 
to Mr Johnson. brief interview, in which Chris- 
tian ascertained that he had before him the Johnson 
mentioned by tlie bill-sticker, issued in the appoint- 
ment of a longer one at a later hour ; and before 
they left pufiield they, had come Hot exactly to a 
mutual diiderstanding, but to an exchange oi infor* 
mation mutually welcome. 
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Christian had been very cautious in the com- 
mencement, only intimating that he knew some- 
thing important which some chance hints had in- 
duced him to think miglit be interesting to Mr 
Johnson^ but that .this entirely depended on how far 
he had a common interest with Mr Jermyn. John- 
son replied that he had much businers in which that 
gentleman was not concerned, but that to a certain 
extent they had a common interest. Probably then, 
Christian observed, the affairs of the Transome estate 
were part of the business in which Mr Jbrmyn and 
Mr Johnson might be understood to rc^present each 
other — in whicli case he need not detain Mr John- 
son ? At this hint Johnson could not conceal tliat 
he was becoming eager. He had no idea what 
Christianas information was, but there were many 
grounds on which Johnson desired to know as much 
as he could about the Transome affairs independently 
of Jermyn, By little and little an understanding 
was arrived at. Christian told of his interview with 
Tommy Trounserri, and stated that if Johnson could 
show him whether the knowledge could have any 
legal value, he could bring evidence tliat a legiti- 
mate child of Bycliffe’s existed : he felt certain of 
his fact, and of his proof. Johnson expiained, tliat 
in this case the death of tlie old < bill-sticker would 
give the child the first valid claim to the Byclifle 
heirship ; that for his own part he should be glad 
to further a true claim, but tliat caution must be 
observed. How did Christian know tlrat Jermyn 
was informed on this subject? Christian, more 
and more convinced that Johnson would be glad 
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to counteract Jermyn, at length became explicit 
about Esther, but still withheld his own real name, 
and the nature of his reBitions with Bycliffe. He 
said he would bring the rest of his information 
when Mr Johnson took the case up seriously, and 
place it in the hands of Byclifife’s old lawyers — of 
course he woul^l do that? Johnson replied that he 
^^'ould certainly do that ; but that there were legal 
niceties which Mr Christian was probably not ac- 
quainted with ; that Esther’s claim had not yet 
accrued ; ^nd tliat hurry was useless. 

The two men parted, each in distrust of the other, 
but each well pleased to have learned something. 
Johnson was not at all sure how he should act, but 
thought it likely that events would soon guide him. 
Christian was beginning to meditate a way of secur- 
ing his own ends without depending in the least on 
Johnson’s procedure. It was enough for him that 
he was now assured of Esther’s legal claim on the 
Transome estates. 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 


“ In the copia of the factious Liuguage the word Tory was entertained, 
, . . and being a vocal clever -sounding word, readily •'pronounced, it 

kept its hold, and took posse.ssioii of the foul mouths of the faction. . . . 
The Loyalists began to cdioer up and to take lieart of grace, and in the 
working of this crisis, according to the common laws of scolding, they 
considered which way to make i»ayment for so much of Tory as they had 
been treated with, to clear scores. . . . Immediately the train took, 

and ran like wildfire and became general. And so tlic account ot I'ory 
was balanced, and soon began to run up a sharx> score on the other side.” 
— North’s Exumciif p. 321. 


At last the great ejiocli of the election for North 
Loamshire had arrived. The roads approaching 
Treby were early traversed by a larger number of 
vehicles, horsemen, and also foot-passengers, than 
were ever seen there at the annual fair. Treby was 
the polling-place for many voters whose fatMi^s were 
quite strange in the town ; and if there were some 
strangers wlio did net come to poll, tliough they liad 
business not unconnected with the election, they 
were not liable to be regarded with suspicion or 
especial curiosity. It was understood that no divi- 
sion of a county had ever been more thoroughly 
canvassed, and that there wbuld be a haul run be- 
tween Garstin and Transome, Mr Johnson^s head- 
quarters were at Duffichl; but it was a maxim which 
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lie repeated after the great Putty, that a capable 
agent makes himself omnipresent; and quite apart 
from the express between l#m and Jermyn, Mr John 
Jolmson’s presence in the universe had potent effects 
on this December day at Treby Magna. 

A slight drizzling rain which was observed by 
some Tories wlip looked out of their bedroom win- 
dows before six o’clock, made them hope that, after 
all, the day might pass off better than alarmists had 
(‘xpected. The rain was felt to be somehow on the 
side of qui^t and Conservatism ; but soon the break- 
ing of the clouds and tlio mild gleams of a December 
sun brought back previous apprehensions. As there 
were already precedents for riot at a Keformed ek‘C- 
tion, and as the Trebian district had had its con- 
fidence in the natural course of things somewhat 
shaken by a landed proprietor witli an old name 
offering himself as a Kadical candidate, the election 
had been looked fomvard to by many with a vague 
sense that it would bo an occasion somotliing like 
a fighting match, when bud characters would prob- 
ably assemble, and there might be struggles and 
alarms for respectable men, which would make it 
expedient for them to take a little neat brandy as 
a precaution beforehand and a restorative afterward s« 
The tenants on J:ho Transomo estate were compara- 
tively fearless : poor Mr Goffe, of Babbit’s End, con- 
sidered that “ one thing was as mauling as another,” 
and that an election was no worse than the sheep- 
rot ; while Mr Dibbs, taking the ntore cheerful view 
of a prosperous man, reflected that if tlie Eadicals 
were dangerous, it was safei^ to be on their side. It 
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was the voters for Debarry and Garstin who con- 
sidered that they alone had the right to regard 
themselves as targets (or evil-minded men ; and 
Mr Crowder, if he conld have got his ideas coun- 
tenanced, would have recommended a muster of 

▼ ^ f 

farm-servants witli defensive pitchforks on the side 
of Church and King. But the l^oldcr men were 
rather gratified by the pros]>cct of being groaned at, 
so that they might face about and groan in return, 
Mr Crow, the high constable of Treby, inwardly 
rehearsed a brief address to a riotous ci^wd in case 
it should be wanted, having bemi warned by the 
Eector that it was a primary duty on these occa- 
sions to keep a watch against provocation as well 
as violence, l^ho Hector, with a brother magistrate 
wlio was on the spot, had tlionght it desirable to 
swear in some special constables, but tlie presence 
of loyal men not absolutely required for the j>olling 
was not looked at in the light of a juovocation. The 
Benefit Clubs from various quarters made a show, 
some with the orange-coloured ribbons and streamers 
of the true Tory candidate, some with the mazarino 
of the Whig. The orange -coloured bands played 
Auld Langsyne,” and a louder mazarine band came 
across tliem with ‘‘ Oh whistle and I will come to 
thee, my lad — ])robably as the tujie the most sym- 
bolical of liberalism which their repertory would 
furnish. There was not a single club bearing the 
Radical blue : the Sjiroxton Club members wore the 
mazarine, and Mr Chubb woj;e so much ofjt that he 
looked (at a sumcient distance) like a very large 
gentianella. It was ^ generally tinderstood that 
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“these bravo fellows/' representing the fine insti- 
tution of Benefit Clubs, and holding aloft the motto, 
“Let brotherly lovo contij^ue,’’ were a civil force 
calculated to encourage voters of sound opinions 
and keep up their spirits. But a considerable num- 
ber of unadorned heavy navvies, colliers, and^stone- 
pit men, who used their freedom as British subjects 
to 1)0 present in ^^Froby on this great occasion, looked 
like a possibly uncivil force whose politics were dubi- 
ous until it was clearly seen for whom they cheered 
and for whom they groaned. 

Thus the way up to the polling-booths was vari- 
ously lined, and those who walked it, to whatever 
side they belonged, had the advantage of hearing 
from the opposite side what were the most marked 
defects or excesses in their personal apjDearaiice ; for 
the Trebians of that day held, without being aware 
that they had Cicero's authority for it, that the 
bodily blemi slices of an opponent were a legitimate 
ground for ridicule ; but if the voter frustrated wit 
by being handsome, he was groaned at and satirised 
according to a fwmula, in which the adjective was 
Tory, Whig, or Radical, as the case might be, and 
the substantive a blank to be filled u}) after the taste 
of the speaker. 

Some of file more timid had chosen to go through 
this ordeal as early as possible in the morning. One 
of the earliest was Mr Timothy Rose, the gentleman- 
farmer from Leek Malton. He had left home with 
some foreboding, having swathed, his more vital 
parts in Jayers of flannel, and put o&i two greatcoats 
as a soft kind of #rmour. But reflecting with some 
VOL. II 
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trepidation that there were no resources for protect- 
ing his head, he once more wavered in his intention 
to vote ; he once more <?bserved to Mrs Rose that 
these were hard times when a man of independent 
property was expected to vote willy-nilly ; ” but 
finally^ coerced by the sense that he should be 
looked ill on in these times if he did not stand 
by the gentlemen round about, he set out in liis 
gig, taking with liim a powerful waggoner, whom 
he ordered to keep him in sight as he went to the 
polling-booth. It was hardly more than pine o^clock 
when Mr Rose, having thus come up to the level of 
his times, cheered himself with a little (‘herry-brandy 
at the Marquis, drove away in a mucli more courage- 
ous spirit, and got down at Mr Nolan’s, just outside 
the town. The retired Londoner, he considered, 
was a man of experience, who would estimate 
properly the judicious course he had taken, and 
could make it known to others. Mr Nolan was 
superintending the removal of some shrubs in his 
garden. 

‘‘Well, Mr Nolan,” said Rose, twinkling a self- 
complacent look over the red prominence of his 
cheeks, “have you been to give your vote yet?” 

“ No ; all in good time. I shall go presently.” 

' “Well, I woiddn’t lose an hour, I wouldn’t. I 
said to myself, if I’ve got to do gentlemen a favour. 
I’ll do it at once. You see, I’vtj got no landlord, 
Nolan — I’m in that position o’ life that I can be 
independent.” ^ 

* ^ 4 » 

“Just so, niy Hear sir,” said the wiry-facCd Nolan, 
pinching his under-lip between his fliumb and finger, 
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and giving one of tliose wonderful universal shrugs, 
by which he seemed to be recalling all his garments 
from a tendency to disperse themselves. “ Come in 
and see Mrs Nolan?” 

No, no, thankye. Mrs Eose expects njp back. 
But, as I was saying, I^m a independent man, and 
I consider it^s not my part to show favour to one 
more than anotJier, but to make things as even as 
I can. If rd been a tenant to anybody, well, in 
course I must have voted for my landlord — that 
stands to ^ense. But I wish everybody well ; and 
if one’s returned to Parliamonl more than another, 
nobody can say it’s my doing ; for when you can 
vote for two, you can make things even. So I gave 
one to Debarry and one to Transome ; and I wisli 
Garstin no ill, but I can’t help the odd number, and 
he hangs on to Debarry, they say.” 

“ God bless me, sir,” said Mr Nolan, coughing 
down a laugh, don’t you perceive that you might 
a>s well have stayed at honu' and not voted at all, 
unless you would rather send a Kadical to Parlia- 
ment than a sober Whig?” 

Well, I’m sorry you should have anything to say 
against what I’ve done, Nolan,” said Mr Eose, rather 
crestfallen,^though sustained by inward warmth. I 
thought you’d a^ree with mo, as you’re a sensible 
man. But the most a independent man can do is 
to try and please all ; and if he hasn’t the luck — 
here’s wishing I may do it another time,” added Mr 
Eose, apparently confojinding a tdhst with a salu- 
tation, f(Tt he put out his hand for a passing shake, 
and then steppecFinto his gig^again. 
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At the time that Mr Timothy Eose left the town, 
the crowd in King Street and in the market-place, 
where the polling - booths stood, was fluctuating. 
Voters as yet were scanty, and brave fellows who 
had CQJ^ie from any distance this morning, or who 
had sat up late drinking the night before, required 
some reinforcement of their strengtli and spirits. 
Every public-liouse in Treby, not excepting tlie 
venerable and sombre Cross- Keys, was lively with 
changing and numerous company. Not, of course, 
that there was any treating : treating ‘necessarily^’ 
had stopped, from moral scruples, when once ‘^tlio 
writs wore out ; but there was drinking, which did 
equally well under any name. 

Poor Tommy Trounsem, breakfasting here on 
FalstafFs proportion of bread, and something whicli, 
for gentility’s sake, I will call sack, was more than 
usually victorious over the ills of lift', and felt himself 
one of the heroes of the day. lie liad an immense 
light-blue cockade in liis hat, and an n mount of sil- 
ver in a dirty little canvass bag which astonished 
himself. For some reason, at first inscrutable to 
him, he had been paid for his bill-sti(‘king with 
great liberality at Mr Jormyn’s ofiice, in spite of 
his having been the victim of a trick by which he 
had once lost his own bills and paj?ted up Debarry’s ; 
but lie soon saw that this was simply a recognition 
of his merit as an old family kept out of its rights,’* 
and also of his peculiar share in an occasion when 
the family was to get into Parliament. Under these 
circumstances, it was due from him that lie should 

n 

show himself prominently where business was going 
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forward, and give additional value by his presence 
to every vote for Transome. With this view lie got 
a half-pint bottle filled wfth his peculiar kind of 
sack,” and hastened back to tlie market-place, feel- 
ing good-natured and patronising towards |^11 pol- 
itical parties, and only so far partial as his family 
bound him to l^e. 

But a disposition to concentrate at that extremity 
of King Street which issued in the market-place was 
not universal among the increasing crowd. Some 
of them sciemed attracted towards another nucleus 
at the other extremity of King Street, near the Seven 
Stars. This was Gai’stin’s chief house, where his 
committee sat, and it was also a point which must 
necessarily be passed by many voters entering the 
town on the eastern side. It seemed natural that 
the mazarine colours should bo visible here, and that 
Pack, the tall shejdierd ” of the Sproxton men, 
should be seen moving to and fro where there would 
be a frequent opportunity of cheering tluj voters for 
a gentleman who had the chief share in the Sprox- 
ton mines. But the side lanes and entries out of 
King Street were numerous enough to relieve any 
pressure if there was need to make way. The lanes 
had a distwiguished reputation. Two of them had 
odours of brewing ; one had a side entrance to Mr 
Tiliot’s wine and spirit vaults ; up another Mr Mus- 
cat’s cheeses wore frequently being unloaded ; and 
even some of the entries had those cheerful sugges- 
tions of plentiful provision which Vero among the 
characteristics of Treby. 

Between ten and eleven t^e voters came in more 
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rapid succession, and the whole scene became spirited. 
Cheers, sarcasms, and oaths, which seemed to have a 
flavour of wit for many hearers, were beginning to 
be reinforced by more practical demonstrations, dub- 
iously jocose. There was a disposition in tlie crowd 
to close and hem in tlie way for voters, either going 
or coming, until they had paid some dcind of toll. It 
was difficult to see who sot the example in the tran- 
sition from words to deeds. Some thought it was duo 
to Jacob Cuff, a Tory charity-man, who was a well- 
kno^^’^l ornament of the pothouse, and gave his mind 
much leisure for amusing devices; Vmt (piestions of 
origination in stirring periods are notoriously hard 
to settle. It is by no means necessary in human 
things that there sliould bo only one b(‘gi7iner. Tliis, 
however, is certain — that Mr Cliubb, who wished it 
to be noticed that he voted for (rai’stin solely, was 
one of the first to get rather more notice tlian he 
wished, and that he had his luit kno(‘ked off and 
crushed in the interest of Debarry by Tories opposed 
to coalition. On the other hand, some said it was 
at the same time that Mr Pink, the saddler, being 
stopped on liis way and made to declare tliat he was 
going to vote for Debarry, got himself well chalked 
as to liis coat, and jmshed up an entry, v^icre he re- 
mained the prisoner of terror combined with the want 
of any back outlet, and never gave his vote that day. 

The second Tory joke was performed with much 
gusto. The majority of the Trausome tenants came 
in a body from the Ram Imi, with Mr Banks the 
bailiff leading them. Poor- Goffe was the last of 
them, and his worn mr^lancholy look and forward- 
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leaning gait gave tlie jocose Cuff the notion that 
the farmer was not what he called “ compus/^ Mr 
Goffe was cut off from his^jompanions and hemmed 
in ; asked, by voices with hot breath close to his 
ear, how many horses he had, how many co^, how 
many fat pigs ; then jostled from one to another, 
who made trunjpcts with their hands, and deafened 
him by telling him to vote for Debarry. In this 
way the melancholy Goffe was hustled on till ho 
was at the polling - booth — filled with confused 
alarms, thcf immediate alarm being that of having to 
go back in still worse fashion tlian he had come. 
Arriving in this way after the other tenants had left, 
he astonished all hearers who knew him for a tenant 
of the Transomes by saying “ Debarry,’’ and was 
jostled back trembling amid shouts of laughter. 

By stages of tliis kind the fun grew faster, and 
was in danger of getting rather serious. The Tories 
began to feel that their jokes were returned by 
others of a heavier sort, and that the main strength 
of the crowd was not on the side of sound opinion, 
but might come to be on the side of sound cudgel- 
Ihig and kicking. The navvies and pitmen in dis- 
habille seemed to bo multiplying, and to be clearly 
not belonging to the party of Order. The sliops 
were freely resoijed to for various forms of playful 
missiles and weapons ; and news came to the magis- 
trates, watching from the largo window of the Mar- 
quis, that a gentleman coming in on horseback at 
the other«end of the street to vot5 for Garstin had 
had his horse turned round and frightened into a 
headlong gallop out of it a^ain. 
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Mr Crow and his subordinates, and all the special 
constables, felt that it was necessary to make some 
energetic effort, or else every voter would be intimi- 
dated and the poll must be adjourned, llie Rector 
determined to get on horseback and go amidst the 
crowd with the constaldes ; and he sent a message 
to Mr Lingon, who was at the Ran>) calling on him 
to do the same. ^‘Sporting Jack” was sure the 
good fellows meant no harm, but he was courageous 
enough to face any bodily dangers, and rode out in 
his brown leggings and coloured bandainiii, speaking 
persuasively. 

It was nearly twelve o’clock when this sally was 
made : the constables and magistrates tried the most 
pacific measures, and they seemed to succeed. There 
was a rapid thinning of the crowd : the most boister- 
ous disappeared, or seemed to do so by becoming 
quiet ; missiles ceased to fly, and a sufficient way 
was cleared for voters along King Street. The 
magistrates returned to their quarters, and the con- 
stables took convenient posts of observation. Mr 
Wace, who was one of Debarry’s committee, had 
suggested to the Rector that it might be wise to 
send for the military from Duftield, witli orders that 
they should station themselves at Hathelcote, three 
miles off* : there was so much property in the towui 
that it would bo better to make it secure against 
risks. But the Rector felt that this was not the 
part of a moderate and wise magistrate, unless the 
signs of riot recurred. He '‘was a brave ’“man, and 
fond of thinking that his own authority sufficed for 
the maintenance of the^general good in Treby. 
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CHAPTEE XXXII 


G ) from me. Yet 1 feel that I shall staml 
E^ncefurwiird in thy shadow. more 

Alone upon the tlireshold of my door 
Of individual life, I shall command 
The uses of my soul, nor lift my hnud 
Serenely in the sunshine us belore * 

Without tlio sense of that which 1 forbore — 

Tliy touch upon the palm. The widest lana 
li.toiii takes to jiart us, leaves thy heart in mine 
With pulses that beat double. What I do 
And what I dream include thee, as the wine 
;viubt taste of its own grapes. And \vhen I sue 
Gt>d for myself. He hears that name of thine, 

And secs within my e^'cs the tears of tw'o. 

Mrs Browninu. 


Felix Holt, seated at liis work without his pupils, 
wlio had asked for a lioliday with a notion that the 
wooden booths promised some sort of show, noticed 
about eleven o’clock that the noises which reached 
him from tjie main street were getting more and 
more tumultuous.^ He had long seen bad auguries 
for this election, but, like all people who dread the 
prophetic wisdom that ends in desiring the fulfilment 
of its own evil forebodings, he had checked himself 
with renumbering they:, tliough fiiany conditions 
were possible which might bring on violence, there 
were just as many which might avert it. There 
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would, perhaps, be no other mischief than what he 
was already certain of. Witli these thouglits he liad 
sat down quietly to his* w’ork, meaning not to vox 
his soul by going to look on at things he would fliin 
have juade different if he could. But he was of a 
fibre that vibrated too strongly to the life around 
him to shut himself aw<ay in quiet, ^ven from suffer- 
ing and irremediable wrong. As the muses grew 
louder, and wrought more and more strongly on his 
imagination, he was obliged to lay down his delicafe 
wheel- work. His mother came from ^iior turriij)- 
paring in the kitchen, where little Job was her com- 
panion, .to observe that they must be killing every- 
body in the High Street, and that the electioii, which 
had never been before at 'iVeby, must have come for 
a judgment; that there wej'c mercies where yen 
didn’t look for them, a,nd that she thanked God in 
His wisdom for making her live up a l)ack street. 

Felix snatched his cap and rushed out. But wluri 
he got to the turning into tlie market-place the 
magistrates were already on liorseback there, the 
constables were moving about, and Felix observed 
that there was no strong spirit of resistance to them. 
He stayed long enough to see the partial dispersion 
of the crowd and the restoration of toloi’able quiet, 
and tlien went back to ]\Irs HoU to tell her that 
there Avas nothing to f(‘ar now ; he was going out 
again, and she must not l>o in any anxiety at his 
absence. She might set by his dinner for him. 

Felix had been thinking of Esther and^fher prob- 
able alarm at the noises that must have reached 
her more distinctly th^n they had reached him, for 
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Malthoiise Yard was removed but a little way from 
the main street. Mr Lyon was away from home, 
having been called to prOlich charity sermons and 
att<md meetings in a distant town ; and Esther, with 
the plaintive Lyddy for her sole companion, ^as not 
cheerfully circumstanced. Felix *liad not been to 
see her yet since her father’s departure, but to-day 
he gave way to new reasons. 

Miss Esther was in the garret,” Lyddy said, 
trying to see what was going on. But before she 
was fetchecishe came running down the stairs, drawn 
by the knock at the door, which had shaken the 
small dwelling. 

I am so thankful to see you,” she said, eagerly. 
‘‘ Pj'ay come in.” 

When she had shut the parlour door behind them, 
Felix said, I suspected that you might have been 
made anxious by the noises. I came to tell you 
that things are (piiet now. Though, indeed, you 
can liear that they are.” 

1 ivas frightened,” said Esther. “ The shouting 
and roaring of rude men is so liideous. It is a relief 
to me that my father is not at home — that he is out 
of the reach of any danger lie might have fallen into 
if he had j^eeii here. But I gave you credit for 
being in the midst of the danger,” she added, smil- 
ing, with a detennination not to show much feeling. 

Sit down and tell me what has happened.” 

They sat d(nvn at the extremities of the old black 
sofa, and J^\lix said — 

To t^ll you the truth, I had shut myself up, and 
tried to be as indifferent to the election as if I’d 
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been one of the fishes in the Lapp, till the noises 
got too strong ibr me. But I only saw the tail 
end of the disturbance. The poor noisy simpletons 
seemed to give way before the magistrates and the 
constables. I hope nobody has been much hurt. 
The fear is tliat they may turn out again ])y-and-by; 
their giving way su soon may not. bo altogether a 
good sign. There’s a great number of heavy fellows 
in the town. If they go and drink more, the last 

end may be worse than the first. However 

Felix broke C‘ff, as if this talk wore fucile, clasped 
liis hands behind his head, and, leaning backward, 
looked at Esther, who was looking at him. 

May I stay here a little while ? ” he said, after 
a moment, wliich seemed long. 

Pray do,” said Esther, (‘olouring. To relieve 
herself she took some woi'k and bowed her head 
over her stitching. It was in reality a little lieaven 
to her that Felix was there, but she saw beyond it 
— saw that by-and-by he would be gone, and that 
they should bo farther on tlieir way, not towards 
meeting, but parting. His will was impregnable. 
He was a rock, and she was no more to bim than 
the white clinging mist-cloud. 

I wish I could be sure that you soadhings just 
as I do,” he said, abruptly, after Oc minute’s silence. 

I am sure you see them much more wisely 
than I do,” said Esther, almost bitterly, without look- 
ing up. 

There are some people one must wish to judge 
one truly. Not to wish it would be mere hardness. 
T know you think I om a man without feeling — at 
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least, without strong affections. You think I love 
nothing but my own resolutions/’ 

Suppose I reply in the sort of strain ? ” said 
Estlier, with a little toss of the head. 

How ? ” 

Why, that you think me a shallow woman, in- 
capable of believing what is best in you, setting 
down everything that is too high for me as a de- 
ficiency.” 

Don’t parry what 1 say. Answer mo.” Tliere 
was an expression of painful beseeching in the tone 
with which Felix said this. Esther let her work 
fall on her la}) and looked at liim, but she was 
unable to speak. 

I want you to tell me — once — that you know it 
would be (‘asier to mo to give myself u}^ to loving 
and being loved, as other men do, wlien tliey can, 
than to ” 

This breaking-off in speech was something quite 
new in Felix. For tlie first time ho had lost his 
self-})Ossession, and turned his eyes away. Ho was 
at variance with himself. He liad begun what he 
felt that he ought not to finish. 

Esther, like a woman as she was — a woman wait- 
ing for lov<i, never able to ask for it — had her joy 
in these signs of her power; but they made her 
generous, not chary, as tliey might have done if 
she had had a pettier disposition. She said, with 
deep yet timid earnestness — 

What* you have chq^en to do ha% only convinced 
me that^ your love would be tfie better worth 
having.” 
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All the finest part of Esther’s ^nature trembled 
ill* those words. To be right in great memorable 
moments, is perhaps the'' thing vve need most desire 
for ourselves. 

Feljx as quick as lightning turned his look upon 
her again, and, leaning forward, took her sweet 
hand and held it to his lips some moments before 
he let it fall again and raised liis liead. 

‘‘We shall always bo the better for thinking of 
each other,” he said, leaning his elbow on the back 
of the sofa, and supporting his head as h’e looked at 
her with calm sadness. “ This thing can never come 
to me twice over. It is my knighthood. That was 
always a business of great cost.” ^ 

He smiled at her, but she sat biting her inner lip, 
and pressing her hands together. She desired to be 
worthy of what she reverenced in Felix, but the 
inevitable renunciation was too difficult. She saw 
herself wandering through the future weak and 
forsaken. The charming sauciness was all gone 
from her face, but th(3 memory of it made this child- 
like dependent sorrow all the more touching. 

“ Tell me what you would’ ” Felix burst out, 

leaning nearer to her ; but iho next instant he 
started up, went to the table, took liis'»cap in his 
hand, and came in front f)f her. , 

“Good-bye,” he said, very gently, not daring to 
put out his hand. But Esther put up hers instead 
of speaking. He just pressed it and then went 
awav. 

’ ‘ « 
bhe heard the doors close behind him, and felt 

free to be miserable. She cried bitterly. If she 
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might have married T elix Holt, she could have been 
a good woman. She felt no trust that she could 
ever be good without him.« 

Felix reproached himself. He would have done 
. better not to speak in that way. But the proi^ting 
to which ho had chiefly listened had been the desire 
to prove to Esther that he set a high value on her 
feelings. He could not help seeing that he was 
very important to her : and he was too simple and 
sincere a man to ape a sort of humility which would 
not have wade him any the better if he had pos- 
sessed it. Such pretences turn our lives into sorry 
dramas. And Felix wished Esther to know that 
her love was dear to him as the beloved dead are 
d^ar. He felt that they must not marry — that they 
would ruin each otheFs lives. But he had longed 
for her to know fully that his %vill to be always apart 
from her was renunciation, not an easy preference. 
In this he was thoroughly generous ; and yet, now 
some subtle, mysterious conjuncture of impressions 
and circumstances had made him speak, he ques- 
tioned the wisdom of what he had done. Express 
confessions give definiteness to memories that might 
more easily melt away without then ; and Felix 
felt for Esther’s pain as the strong soldier, who can 
march on hungering without fear that he shall faint, 
feels for the young brother — the maiden -cheeked 
conscript whose load is too heavy for him, 
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CHAPTER XXXllJ. 


Mischief, thou art afoot. 

Julius: CCPSOI^ 


Felix could not go home again immediately nfter 
quitting Esther. Ho got out of the town, skirted 
it a little while, looking across the Deceinber still- 
ness of the fields, and then re-entered it by the main 
road into the market-place, thinking that, after all, it 
would be better for him to look at the busy doings of 
men than to listen in solitude to the voices within him ; 
and lie wished to know how things were going on. 

It was now nearly half-past one, and Felix per- 
ceived that the street was filling with more than the 
previous crowd. ]3y the time he got in front of the 
booths, he was himself so suiTounded by men who 
were being thrust hither and thither f,hat retreat 
would have been impossible ; and he went where 
he was obliged to go, although his height and 
strength were above the average even in a crowd 
where there were so many heavy-armed workmen 
used to the pick -axe. Almost all shaljby- coated 
Trebians must have been there, but the entries and 
back streets of the town did not supply the mass of 
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the crowd ; and besides the rural incomers, both of 
the more decent and the rougher sort, Felix, as he 
was pushed along, thought* he discerned here and 
there men of that keener aspect which is only 
common in manufacturing towns. 

But at present there was no evidence of any dis- 
tinctly mischievous design. There was only evi- 
dence that the majority of the crowd were excited 
with drink, and that their action could hardly be 
calculated on more than those of oxen and pigs 
congregatefk amidst hootings and pushings. The 
confused deafening sliouts, the incidental fighting, 
the knocking over, pulling and scuffling, seemed to 
iiK'rease e^very moment. Such of the constables as 
were mixed with the crowd were quite helpless ; 
and if an official staff was seen above the heads, 
it moved about fitfully, showing as little sign of a 
guiding hand as the summit of a buoy on the waves. 
Doubtless many hurts and bruises had been received, 
but no one could know the amount of injuries that 
wore widely scattered. 

It was clear that no more voting could be done, 
and the poll had been adjourned. The probabilities 
of serious mischief had grown strong enough to 
pi'evail ovoifc the Kector^s objection to getting mili- 
tary aid within rgach ; and when Felix re-entered 
the town, a galloping messenger had already been 
despatched to Duffield. The Eector wished to ride 
out again, and read the Eiot Act from a point where 
he could b© better heard than froin the window of 
the Marquis ; but Mr Crow, the high constable, who 
Ijod returned from closer obsigrvation, insisted that 
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the risk would be too great. New special constables 
had been sworn in, but Mr Crow said prophetically 
tliat if once mischief be^an, the mob was past caring 
for constables. 

the Rector’s voice was ringing and penetrat- 
ing, and ^vhen he appeared on the narrow balcony 
and rc*ad the formula, commandiiij^' {ill mtui to go to^ 
their homes or about their lawful business, there 
was a strong transient effect. Every one within 
hearing listened, and for a few moments after the 
final words, God save the King ! ” the ^comparative 
silence continued. Then the ]>eople began to move, 
the buzz rose again, and grew, and grew, till it 
turned to shouts and roaring as b(*fore. The move- 
ment was that of a flood hemmed in ; it carried 
nobody away. Whether the crowd would obey tlie 
order to disperse themselves within an hour, was 
a doubt that approached nearer to a negative cer* 
tainty. 

Presently ]\Ir Crow, who held himself a tactician, 
took a well-intentioned step, which went far to fulfil 
his own prophecy. He had arrived with the magis- 
trates by a back way at the Seven Stars, and here 
again the Riot Act was read from a window, with 
much th(3 same result as before. Tlio Rector liad 
returned by the same way to the Marquis, as the 
headquarters most suited for administration, but Mr 
Crow remained at the other extremity of King Street, 
where some awe -striking presence was certainly 
needed. Seeing that the time was passing, and all 
effect from the voice af law had disappeared, he 
showed himself at a,n upper window, and addressed 
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the crowd, telling them that the soldiers had been 
sent for, and that if they did not disperse they would 
have cavalry upon them instead of constables. 

^Ir Crow, like some other high constables more 
celebrated in liistory, enjoyed a bad reputation ; 
that is to say, he enjoyed many things which caused 
his reputation to ,be bad, and lie was anything but 
popular in Treby. It is probable that a pleasant 
message M^ould liave lost something from his lips, 
and what he actually said was so unpleasant, that, 
instead of persuading tlie crowd, it appeared to en- 
rage them. Home one, snatching a raw potato from 
a sack in the greengrocer^s shop behind him, threw 
it at the constable, and liit liirn on the mouth. 
Straightway raw potatoes and turnips were flying 
by twenties at the windows of the Seven Stars, and 
the panes were smashed. Felix, wlio was half-way 
up the street, lieard the voices turning to a savage 
roar, and saw a rusli towards the hardware shop, 
wliich furnislied more eflective weapons and missiles 
than turnips and potatoes. Then a cry ran along 
that the Tories had sent for the soldiers, and if those 
among the mob wlio called themselves Tories as 
willingly as anything else were disposed to take 
wliatever caiiled itself the Tory side, they only 
helped the main r^'sult of reckless disorder. 

But there were proofs that the predominant will 
of the crowd was against “ Debarry's men,” and in 
favour of Transome. Several shops were invaded, 
and they^were all of them Tory ^ shops.” The 
tradesmen who could do so, now locked their doors 
and barricaded their windows within. There was a 
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panic among the householders of this hitherto peace- 
ful town, and a general anxiety for the military to 
arrive. The Rector wlis in painful anxiety on this 
head : he had sent out two messengers as secretly as 
he -*^uld towards Hathercote, to order tlie soldiers 
to ride straight to the town ; but he feared that 
tliese messengers had been somehow intercepted. 

It was three o’clock : more tliaii an hour had 
elapsed since the reading of the Riot Act. The 
Rector of Troby Magna wrote an indignant message 
and sent it to the Ram, to Mr Lingoft, the Rector 
of Little Treby, saying that there was evidently a 
Radical animus in the mob, and that Mr Transome’s 
party should hold themselves jieculiarly responsible. 
Where was i\Ir Jermyn? 

Mr Lingon replied that he was going himself out 
towards DuflSeld to see after the soldiers. As for 
Jermyn, he was not that attorney’s sponsor: he 
believed that Jermyn was gone away somewhei’e 
on business — to fetch voters. 

A serious effort was now being made by all the 
civil force at command. Tlie December day would 
soon be passing into evening, and all disorder would 
be aggravated by obscurity. The horrors of fire 
were as likely to liap2:)en as any minor evil. The 
constables, as many of them as, could do so, armed 
themselves with carbines and sabres : all the re- 
spectable inhabitants who had any courage, prepared 
themselves to struggle for order ; and many felt with 
Mr Wace and Mr Tiliot tlmt the nearest#duty was to 
defend the breweries and the sj^irit and wine vaults, 
where the ] property ’jras of a sort at once most likely 
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to be threatened and most dangerous in its effects. 
The Rector, with fine determination, got on horse- 
back again, as the best mode of leading the con- 
stables, who could only act efficiently in a close 
body. By his direction tlie column of armed,|rien 
avoided the main street, and made their way along 
a back road, that^they might occu])y the two chief 
lanes leading to the wine-vaults and the brewery, 
and bear down on the crowd from these oi^enings, 
which it was especially desirable to guard. 

Meanwhile^ Felix Holt had been hotly occupied in 
King Street. After the first window -smashing at 
the Seven Stars, there was a sufficient reason for 
damaging that inn to the utmost. The destructive 
spirit tends towards completeness ; and any object 
once maimed or otherwise injured, is as readily 
doomed by unreasoning men as by unreasoning boys. 
Also the Seven Stars sheltered Spratt ; and to some 
Sproxton men in front of that inn it was exasperating 
that Spratt should be safe and sound on a day Avhen 
blows were going, and justice might bo rendered. 
And again, there was the general desirableness of 
being inside a public-house. 

Felix had at last been willingly urged on to this 
spot. Hitherto swayed by the crowd, he had been 
able to do nothing; but defend himself and keep on 
his legs ; but he foresaw that the people would burst 
into the inn ; he heard cries of “ Spratt ! “ Fetch 

him out ! ” We’ll pitch him out I ” Pummel him ! ” 
It was not .unlikely that .lives mighf bo sacrificed; 
and it was intolerable to Felix to be witnessing the 
blind outrages of this mad croyd, and yet be doing 
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nothing to counteract them. Even some vain effort 
would satisfy him better than mere gazing. Within 
the walls of the inn hd might save some one. He 
went in with a miscellaneous set, who dispersed 
theruselves with different objects — some to the tap- 
room, and to search for the cellar ; some up-stairs to 
search in all rooms for Spratt, or ^iny one else, per- 
haps, as a temporary scapegoat for Spratt. Guided 
by the screams of women, Felix at last got to a high 
up-stairs passage, where the landlady and some of 
her servants were running away in helpless terror 
from two or three half- tipsy mcii, who had been 
emptying a spirit-decanter in the bar. Assuming 
the tone of a mob-leader, he cried out, Here, boys, 
liere’s better fun this wav — come with me ! and 
drew the men back with him along the passage. 
They reached the lower staircase in time to see the 
unhappy Spratt being dragged, coal less and scream- 
ing, down the steps. No one at ])res(mt was striking 
or kicking liim ; it seemed as if he were being re- 
served for punishment on some wider area, where 
the satisfaction might be more generally shared. 
Felix followed close, determined, if he could, to 
rescue both assailers and assaulted from the worst 
consequences. His miml was busy with possible 
devices. 

Down the stairs, out along the stones through the 
gateway, Spratt was dragged as a mere heap of linen 
and cloth rags. When he was got outside the gate- 
way, there walj an immense hooting and roaring, 
though many there had no grudge against him, and 
only guessed that others had the grudge. But tliis 
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was the narrower part of the street ; it widened as 
it went onwards, and Spratt was dragged on, his 
enemies' crying, “ Well male a ring — well see how 
friglitened he looks ! 

“Kick him, and have done with him,’’ Felix l^ard 
another say. “ Let’s go to Tiliot’s vaults — there’s 
more gin there 1 

Hero were two hideous threats. In dragging 
Spratt onward the people were getting very near 
to the lane leading up to Tiliot’s. Felix kept as 
close as he ®ould to the threatened victim. He had 
thrown away his own stick, and Ccarried a bludgeon 
which had escaped from the hands of an invader at 
the Seven Stars ; Ids head was bare ; he looked, to 
undiscerning eyes, like a leading spirit of the mob. 
In this condition he was observed by several persons 
looking anxiously from their U 2 )per windows, and 
finally observed to pusli himself, by violent efibrts, 
close behind the dragged man. 

Meanwhile the foremost among the constables, 
v'lio, coming by the back way, had now reached 
the opening of Tiliot’s Lane, discerned that the 
crowd had a victim amongst them. One spirited 
fellow, named Tucker, who was a regular constable, 
feeling that, no time was to be lost in meditation, 
called on his neigjibour to follow him, and with the 
sabre that liappened to be his weapon got a way for 
himself where he was not expected, by dint of quick 
resolution. At this moment Spratt had been let go 
— had beqn dropped, iij fact, almofit lifeless with 
terror, on*the street stones, and the*men round him 
had retreated for a little space^ as if to amuse them* 
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selves with looking at him. Felix had taken his 
opportunity ; and seeing the first step towards a 
plan he was bent on, he "^sprang forward close to tho 
cowering Spratt. As he did this, Tucker had cut 
his way to the spot, and imagining Felix to bo tlio 
destined executioner of Spratt — for any discrimin- 
ation of Tucker’s lay in his muscles rather than his 
eyes — lie rushed up to Felix, meaning to collar him 
and throw liim down. But Felix had rapid senses 
and quick thoughts ; he discerned the situation ; lie 
chose between two evils. Quick as lightning lio 
frustrated the constable, fell upon him, and tried to 
master his weapon. In the struggle, which was 
watched without interfercuice, tlic constable fell un- 
dermost, and Felix got his wea2)on. He started up 
with tlie bare sabre in his hand. The crowd round 
liiin cried Hurray I” with a sense that lie was on 
thei^ side against the constable. Tucker did not 
rise immediately ; but Felix did not imagine that ho 
was much hurt. 

Don’t touch liim I ” said Felix, Let him go. 
Here, bring Spratt, and follow me,” 

Felix was perfectly conscious tliat he was in I ho 
midst of a tangled business. But he had chiefly 
before his imagination the horrors that might come if 
the mass of wild chaotic desires and impulses around 
him were not diverted from any further attack on 
places where they would get in the midst of intoxi- 
cating and inflammable materials. It was not a 
moment in which a spirit like his could calculate 
the effect of misunderstanding as to himself: nature 
never makes men who are at once energetically 
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sympathetic and minutely calculating. Ho believed 
lie had tlie power, and ho was resolved to try, to 
carry the dangerous mass out of mischief till the 
military came to awe them — whi(‘h lie supposed, 
from Mr Crow’s announcement long ago, musifbo 
a near event. 

He was followed the more willingly, because 
’Filiot’s lan(^ was seen by the hindmost to bo now 
defended by constables, some of whom liad firearms ; 
and where there is no^ strong counter-movement, any 
jiroposition t<? do something unspecified stimulates 
stupid curiosity. '^Fo many of the Sproxton men 
who were within siglit of him, Felix was known 
personally, and vaguely believed to bo a man who 
nu'ant many queer things, not at all of an everyday 
kind. Pressing along like a leader, with the sabre 
in his hand, and inviting iliein to bring on. Spratt, 
there seemed a bc^tter reason for following him than 
for doing anything else. A man with a definite will 
and an energetic personality acts as a sort of flag 
to draw and bind logether the foolish units of a mob. 
It was on tliis sort of influence over men wliosc 
mental state was a mere medley of appetites and 
confused imprivssious, that Felix had dared to count, 
lie hurried tftem along with words of invitation, 
telling them to liold up Spratt and not drag him ; 
and those behind followed liim, with a growing be- 
liiif that he had some design worth knowing, while 
those in front were urged along partl^^by the same 
notion, partly by the sense* that there #vas a motive 
in those behind them, not knowing wliat the motive 
was. It was that mixture of pjhshing* forwaid and 
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being puRhed forward, wliieli is a brief history of 
most Imman things. 

Wliat Felix really intended to do, was to get the 
crowd by tho nearest way out of tlie town, and 
induce them to skirt it on the north side' with him, 
keeping up in tliimi the idea tliat lie was leading 
them to execute some stratagcifi liy whic'Ji they 
would surprise something worth attacking, and cir- 
cumvent the constables who were defending tho 
lanes. In the meantime he trusted that the soldiia’s 
would have arrived, and with this sort of mob which 
was animated by no real ])olitical passion or fury 
against social distinctions, it was in the highest 
degree UTdikoly that there would bo any rissistanco 
to a military force. The i)reson(a) of tlfl y soldiers 
would probably bo enough to scatter tin' rioting 
hundreds. How numerous tho mob was, no one 
over knew : many inlKihitants aftin wards were ready 
to swear that there must have beem at least two 
thousa-Tid rioters. Felix knew he was incuri’ing 
great risks; but ‘‘his blood was up:’^ wo hardly 
allow enough in common hde for the results of that 
enkindled passionate enthusiasm which, under other 
conditions, makes world-fimous deeds. 

Ho was making for a point where tho street 
branched off on one side towards a s])eeily o])en- 
ing between hedgerows, on tho other towards the 
shabby wideness of Pollard’s Fnd. At this forking 
of tho street there was a largo space, in the centre 
of which there was a small stone ])latform, mounting 
by three steps, with an old green fmger-jiost upon 
it. Felix wont straight to this platform and stepped 
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upon it, crying in a loud voice to the men 

l)(‘]iiud and before Ijim, and calling to those who 
held Spratt to bring him* there. All came to a 
stand with faces Inwards the finger-post, and per- 
haps for tlie first time the extremities of the^rowd 
got a definite idea tiiat a man with a sabr(‘. in his 
liand was taking the conimand. 

Now ! ” said Felix, when Spratt liad been brought 
on to the stone platfin'm, faint and trembling, has 
anybody got cord*? if not, handkerchiefs knotted 
fast ; give® them to me.” 

He drew out his own handkercliicf, and two or 
throe others w^ero mustered and lianded to him. 
He ordered them to bo knotted tog(‘lher, wliilo 
curious eyes were fixed on liim. Was f^oing 
to have Hpratt hanged ? F(‘lix kept fast hold of 
his weapon, and onhu'cnl others to aed. ^ 

^‘Now^, put it round his waist, wind his arms in, 
draw them a little backward — so ! and tie it fast on 
the other side of the ])Ost.” 

When that was done, Felix said, imperatively — 
‘‘Leave him there— we shall come hack to him , 
let us make haste ; march along, lads ! Up Park 
Street and down Hobb’s Lane.” 

It was tlie best chance lie could think of for saving 
SpratPs life. Aiid lie succeeded. The jileasure of 
seeing tlie helpless man tied up sufficed for the mo- 
ment, if there were any who had ferocity enougli 
to count mucli on coming back to him. Nobody's 
imaginat^m represented the cerbiiijj^y that some one 
out of the houses at hand would soon come and untie 
him when ho was left alone. 
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And the rioters pushed np Park Street, a noisy 
stream, with Felix still in the midst of them, tliongh 
he was labouring hard to get his way to the front. 
Ho wished to determine the course of the crowd 
along* a by-road called Iloblfs Lane, which would 
have taken them to the other— the Dutlicld end of 
• the town, lie urged several of the^men round him, 
one of whom was no less a person than the big 
Dredge, our old Sproxtoii acquaintance, to gt^t for- 
ward, and bo sure that all the fellows would go 
down the lane, else they would spoil s[)oil. Hither- 
to Felix had been successful, and 1 h^ had gone along 
with an unbroken impulse. Jhit soon something 
occurred which brought with a t(‘rril)le shock the 
sense that his plan might turn out to be as mad 
as all bold projects are seen to l>e when they have 
failed. ^ 

Mingled with the more lu^adlong and half-dmnken 
crowd there were some sliarp-visegc'd men who lov(*d 
the irrationality of riots for something else than its 
own sake, and who at prtssent w(n’e not so much the 
richer as they desired to b(i, for the pains they had 
taken in coming to the Tr(‘hy (doc,tion, induced 
by certain jirognostics ga1]i(*red at Dufiield on the 
nomination-day that th(*re might be the conditions 
favourable to that confusion which was always a 
harvest-time. It was known to som(». of those sharp 
men that Park Street led out towards the grand 
liouse of Troby Manor, which was as good — nay, 
better for their, purpose tlian the bank.^ While 
Felix was entertaining his ardent purpose, those 
other sons of Adam wece entertaining another ardent 
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purpose of their peculiar sort, and the moment was 
come when they were to have th(3ir triumph. 

From the front ranks ba(?kward towards Felix there 
ran a new summons — a new invitation. 

Let us go to 'freby Manor ! ” 

From that moment Felix was powerless ; a now 
definite suggestion overrode his vaguer influence, 
'inhere was a determined rush past Hobb’s Lane, 
and not down it. Felix was carried along too. 
He did not know whether to wish the contrary. 
Once on Mie road, out of the town, with openings 
into fields aiid with the wide park at hand, it woidd 
have been easy for him to liberate himself from the 
crowd. At first it seemed to In’m the better part 
to do this, and to get back to tlie town as fast as 
ho could, in the hope of finding the military and 
getting a detaelmi(‘.nt to come and save the Manor. 
Jhit ho reflected that the course of the mob had 
been sufficiently seen, and that there were plenty 
of people in Park Street to carry the information 
faster than he could. It seemed more necessary 
that ho should secure the presence of some help 
for the family at the Maiun* by going there himself. 
Tlie Debarrys wore not of the class he was wont 
to be anxii)us about ; but Felix Holt’s conscience 
was alive to tlu^ accusation that any danger they 
might be in now was brought on by a deed of his. 
In these moments of bitten* vexation and disappoint- 
ment, it did occur to him that very un])leasant con- 
scnpienc^ might be lianging ove^* him of a kind 
quite dilTerent from inwanl dissatisfaction ; but it 
was useless now to think o£ averting such conse- 
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qiifjnces. As lie was pressed along’ with the multi- 
tude into Tr()by Paik, his very movement secaned 
to liim only an imaiio ottlie day^s fatalities, in which 
the muUiiiidinoiis small wickednesses of small self- 
ish ei<. Is, really undirected towanls any larger result, 
had issued in widely -shared miscliief that might yet 
be hideous. 

The light was declining : .already the candles 
shone through many windows of the Manor. Al- 
ready the forciinost ]>art of the cjowd had burst 
into tlie offices, ,and adroit men were lAisy in the 
rigid, places to find jdate, after sedting others to 
force the butler into unlocking the cellars ; and 
Felix had only just lieen able io force his way on 
to the frout terrace, with the hope of getting to 
the rooms wliere lie would lind the ladies of tlie 
household and (‘omfoi-t them with the assurance 
that rescue must S(->on (‘oino, \v]j(m the sound of 
horses’ feet convinced him that tiie rescue was 
nearer than he had expected. Jnst as lie hoard 
the horses, he liad ap[)r(>aehed the largo window 
of a room, where a brilliant light suspended from 
the ceiling sliowed him a group of women clinging 
together in terror. Others of tlu^ crowd were ] lush- 
ing their way up the terrace-steiis and g^iavel-slopes 
at various points. Hearing the Ir.orses, ho kcqd IukS 
post in front of the window, and, motioning with his 
sabre, cried out to the oii-comers, “ Keep back ! I 
hear the soldiers corning.” Some scrambled back, 
some paused automatically. ' 

The louder and louder sound of the hoofs chonged 
its pace and distribution. “ Halt 1 Fire 1 ” Bang ! 
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bunp^ ! baii^ ! — came deafening ilio ears of the men 
on ilui ten' race. 

Before they had time or I’i^rvo to move, there was 
a rushing sound closer to tliem — again “Fire!” a 
bullet wliizzed, and ])assed through Felix Holt’s 
should(n' — tlie sliouMer of the .ai iAi tliat hehi^ the 
naked weapon which shone in the light from the 
window. 

Felix fell, "IMie rioters ran coiifusodly, like terrified 
she(^p. Some of the soldi<‘rs, turning, drove them 
alojig with^lhe fiat of tlieir swords. Tlio greater 
dilficulty was to (fiear ihe invaded offices. 

’fhe Kector, who with another magistrate and 
sev(n’al other gentlemen on liorseback had accorn- 
})anied the soldiers, now jumped tm to the terrace, 
and liurried to the ladies of tlie family. 

Bresently the7’(5 was a group round Felix, who 
liad fainb'd, and, n wiving, liad fainted again. Ho 
liad had liltl(^ food during tlie day, and had been 
overwrouglit. Two of the group were civilians, 
but only one of them knew Felix, the other being 
a magistrate not resid(mt in Ti c^by. The one who 
know Felix was Mr dolin Johnson, whoso zeal for 
the public j)eace had brought iiim from Dufiield 
whim he lieard that the soldiers \vero summoned. 

“ I know this man very well,” said Mr Jolinson. 
“ He is a dangerous character — quite revolutionary.” 

It was a weary night ; and the next day, Felix, 
whose wound Avas declared trivial, was lodged in 
Loam for d^ Jail. There wee three* cha^'ges against 
liim : th!it he had assaulted a constable, that he 
had committed manslaughter (Tucker was dead from 
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spinal concussion), and tliat h(3 had led a riotous 
onslaught on a dwolling-houso. 

Four other men werot committed: one of them for 
possessing liimself of a gold cup witli the Dcibarry 
arms on it ; tlie three others, one of whom was the 
collier Dredge, foi’ riot and assault. 

That morning Treby town was no longer" in 
terror ; but it was in nmcli sadness. Other men, 
more innocent than tlie hated Spratt, were groaning 
under severe bodily injuries. And })()or 1'ueker's 
corpsii was not the only one that ha(/, been lifted 
from the pavement. It is trm^ iliat none grieved 
much for the oiluu* dead man, unless it bo grief to 
say, Poor old fellow!’^ lie had been trampled 
upon, doubtless, whei'o lie fell drunkeiily, near the 
entrance of the Seven Stars. This seciond corpse 
was old Tommy 1'rouns(m, tlu^ bill-stickiT- -other- 
wise Thomas Transoine, the last of a very old 
family-line. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


The fiolds nro homy with Drromlier's frost. 

I too .fill lio.'iry witli llic dulls of «j;o. 

But through tho tiohls and througli tho untrodden woods 
Is H'st and sdllnoss only in ntv heart 
The pall of winter shrouds a thioldiing hfo. 


A WFdBv after tliat Troby not, ITnvoId Transomo was 
at ''rransoiiio (Vnirt. bio liad n'inrntHl from a liast/ 
visit to iowTi to keep bis C^liristdiias at tliis delight- 
ful <*ountiy home, not in tho Ix'st (Christmas spirits. 
He liad lost tho election ; Imt if that had been his 
oidy aiiTioyanee., ho had good lininour and good 
sense enougli to have borne it as wi'll as most men, 
and to liavo paid tho eiglit or nine thonsand, whioli 
liad been tlio price of ascertaining that lie was not 
to sit in the next Parliament, without useless gminl)- 
ling. Put tiie disap]>ointmonts of life can never, 
any more than its^ pleasures, ])o (estimated singly • 
and the liealthii^st and most agriM'able of men is 
exposed to that coincidcmco of various vexations, 
each heightening the effect of tlui (^thcr, which may 
produce ii^ him something coiresp^ndi^g to tho 
spontaneous and externally nnac'conntablo moodi- 
ness of tho morbid and disagrt^eable. 

VOL. TI. E 2 
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Harold might not have grieved much at a Bmall 
riot ill IVeby, even if it liad eansiMl sonn'. exjienweB 
to fall on the counly ; but tlu^ Inm which tlio riot 
had actually taken was a bitter morsel for rumina- 
tion,^ on more grounds than one. However the 
disturbance's liad arisen and beeui aggravated — and 
probably no one knew the whole truth on these 
points ““the ('onsi)i(UK)us, gravest incidents had all 
tended to throw tlui blame on the Kadical })arty, 
that is to say, on Transorne and on Transome's 
agents ; and so far the candidateship am,"* its results 
had done Harold dishonour in th(^ county : precisely 
the opposite (effect to that, which wes a dear objec'.t 
of his firnbition. More than this, Harold’s con- 
science was active onongh to In^ very un]deaRantly 
affected by what had bcfalhm Felix Holt.. His 
memory, always good, was j)articnlarly vivid in its 
retention of Felix Holt’s complaint to him about the 
treating of the Sproxton men, and of the subse(piont 
irritating scene in Jermyn’s office, when the pc'rson- 
age with the inauspicious name of Johnson had 
expounded to him the impossibility of revising an 
electionn(3ring scheme once begun, and of turning 
your vehicle back when it had already begun to 
roll downhill. Rem('nib('ring Felix H(>lt’s words of 
indignant warning about hiring men with drink in 
them to make a noise, Harold could not resist the 
urgent impression that the offences for which Felix 
was committed were fata.liti(‘s, not brought about 
by any wilMng co-operation of his with the rioters, 
but arising probably from some ill-judged efforts 
to counteract their violonco. And this impression, 
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which in«isto«l on growing into a (‘onviction, became 
in one of its ]>ha80s nn iiiH'asy sense tliat Ik^ lield 
evidence wlmdi would .at •once icaid to exonerate 
Felix .and to place himself and liis .igeufs hi any- 
thing but a desinible liglit. Tt was lik(‘ly tliat^soino 
one else could give equivalent ef'idenee in favour 
of Felix — the little tulkiitivii Dissenting ju-eacheiy 
for exain]de ; but, anyhow, the aflhir with the Siwox- 
ton men would bo rip])ed ojKui and made the worst 
of by the op])Osite partic's. '^fhe man who has failed 
in tlie use yf some indirectness, is hel})ed very little 
by tlie fact that his rivals are men to whom that 
indirectness is a something human, v(uy far from 
hcjing alien. There remains this grand distinction, 
tliat he has faihal, and th.at the jot of liglit is thrown 
entirely on his misdoings. 

In tin’s matt(‘r Ilarohl Adt himself a viidim. Coidd 
he hinder the tricks of his agents ? In tin’s particu- 
lar case ho had tric'd to hinder tlu'm, and had tried 
in vjiin. He had not lovi'.d the two agents in ques- 
tion, to begin with ; and now at this later stage of 
events he was more innocent than ever of bearing 
them anything but the most sincere ill-will. Ho 
was more utterly exaspt'rated with them than he 
would probably liave been if his one great passion 
had been for public virtue. Jermyn, with his John 
Johnson, had added this ugly dirty business of the 
Treby election to all the long-accunndatiiig list of 
offences, which Harold was resolved to visit on him 
to the utjiost. He had seen somcf handbills carry- 
ing the fnsinuation that there waS a discroditaldo 
indebtedness to Jermyn on the part of the Tran- 
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someFi. If any sneh notions existed aj)art from 
electioneering; slander, tliere was all llie more reason 
for lotting tlio world sod’ Jermyn sevcToly ])unisliod 
for abusing bis power over tlie family affairs, and 
tam|:^^u‘ing with tbo family pro])orty. And the world 
certainly should see this with as little deday as 
possible. Tlio cool confident assuniing fellow should 
be bled to the last drop in compensation, and all 
connection with him bo finally got rid of. Now that 
the election was done Avith, Harold nu^ant to dovoto 
himself to ])rivat(‘ affairs, till overythingflay in com- 
plete order under liis own supervision. 

'Jdiis morning lie Avas seated as usual in Ins 
private room, Avhich had now b(‘eu handsomely 
fitted up for him. It Avas but the iliird morning 
after tlio first (diristmas he had spemt in his English 
liorno for fiftinm years, and iho home looked like an 
eminently desirable one. ddie Avhite frost lay on 
the broad hiAvn, on the many-formod h‘aves of the 
evergreens, and on the giant trees at a distance. 
Logs of dry oak blazi'd on the h(‘aTth ; the carjiot 
was like Avarm moss under his feet ; lio had lireak- 
fasted just according to his taste, and he had the 
interesting occaipations of a large jiroprietor to fill 
the morning. All through the house 'Uiow, steps 
Avere noiseless on carpets or on fire matting; there 
was w^armth in hall and corridors ; there were ser- 
vfints enough to do everything, and to do it at the 
right time. Skilful Dominic Avas always at hand 
to meet his* master’s demands, and his k]and pre- 
sence diffused itself like a smile over the household, 
infecting the gloomy English mind with the belief 
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that life was easy, and making liis real predomi- 
nance seem as soft and light as a down quilt. Old 
Mr Transonie had gathered new courage and strength 
since little Harry and Dominic liad come, and since 
Harold had insisted on his taking drives. * Mrs 
Transorne herself ^vas seen on a fresh background 
with a gown of^rich now stuff. And if, in spite of 
this, she did not seeru happy, Harold either did not 
observe it, or kindly ignored it as the necessary 
frailty of elderly woiiKui whoso lives have had too 
miudi of tininess and privation. Our minds get 
tricks and attitiidtis as om* bodies do, thought 
Harold, and age stiffens them into unalterablenoss. 

L\)or molher ! I confess 1 should not like to be an 
elderly woman myself. On(‘, rtapiires a good deal of 
the purring eat for that, or else of the loving gran- 
danu^. I vish slie would takti more to little Harry. 
I sup[)os(‘ sli(^ has h(‘r susj)icions about the lad’s 
mother, and is as rigid in those matters as in her 
'roryism. However, I do what 1 can; it would bo 
dillumlt to say what IIkuo is wanting to her in the 
way of indulgence and luxury to make up foi* the 
old niggardly lile.” 

And eertaiidy Transorne C(uirt was now such a 
home as T^iany w^onam w'ould eovcT. Yet even 
Harold’s own satisfaction in the, midst of its elegant 
comfort la^eded at present to he sustained by the 
expectation of gratified resentment. He was ob- 
viously less bright and enjoying than usual, and 
his moth(M', who watched him closel^ without daring 
to ask questions, had gatliered hints and drawn 
inferences enough to make )|er feel sure that there 
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sojtio stQvm gathering botween liini and Jerrnyn. 
8hn did not dare to aKk qiiCKstions, tind yet slie had 
net resisted llu^ t(*inpt.'i(i()n io say soiricthing bitter 
about Harold’s failure to get returiUMl ns a Itadujal, 
helpiitg, with feirpnine S(‘If-d(‘l(‘at, to exclude her- 
self more coIllpl^^tely from aiiy consultation by him. 
In this way poor woimm, w'hose jr>wcr lies solely 
ill their iiithieiKU), make the.mselvms like music out 
of tune, and only move men to run away. 

d'liis morning Harold had ordered his lidters to 
bo brought io him at the ln-eakfast-table/\vhich was 
not his usual pra(di(‘-(‘. His motlu'r could see that 
there were London Imsini'ss letters about whicJi ho 
was eager, and she had found out that the, letter 
brought by a (dork tlio day Ixdbre was to make an 
a[)pointinent with Harold for J(u*myn to come tO' 
Traiisome (kmrt at ehwen this morning. She ob- 
served Harold swallow his (‘,ofieo and ])usli away his 
plate with an early abstraction from the busim^ss- 
of bri^akfast whieii was not at all after his usual 
manner. She lierself ate nolliing: her sips of tea^ 
seemed to excite her; her clucks Hushed, and her 
hands were (u)ld. She was still young and ardent 
in her terrors ; the passions of the past were living 
in her dread. 

When Harold left tlio table she went into tho 
long drawing-room, whore she might relievo her 
restlessness by walking up and down, and catch 
tho sound of Jorrnyifs entrance into HarohLs room, 
which was close, by. Heni she moved td and fro' 
amongst tho rose-c(doured satin of chairs and cur- 
tains — tho groat story^Df this world reduced for her 
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to the little tale of her own exisieiKie - dull obscnrity 
everywhere, except wht're tlie k<*c‘n lii^lit fell on the 
naiTow tniek of lua* own lot f wide only for a woman’s 
anguish. At ln,st slu^. Iu',ard the expecteul ring and 
footsti^p, and th(^ oj)(uiing and closing door, l^iable 
to walk about «*uiy longer, she sank into a large 
cushioned chair,^lu‘lpt(‘ss and prayorless. She was 
not tliinking of God’s anger or nuu’cy, but of her 
son’s. She was thinking of what might be brought, 
not by death, but by life. 
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CilArTEll AXXV. 


M. (Mu‘(*lv to your queen I ^ 

A”. A'ay, your (nvii km’^ is Imv, 

And moving so, you gi\c youiself (‘heckiiiate. 

When Joniiyn tho room, Harold, who was 

soiited at his lil)rary tabl(5 examinijig’ |)a])oi‘s, wilJi 
Ills back towards tJio and liis towards tlio 

door, mov''cd his h(‘a(l coldly. Ji'rmyii said an lui- 
gracioiis ‘Hioud morning -as litll(‘ as })()ssiblc like 
a salutation to oini who might r(\gar<l himself as a 
patron. On tla^ attoriu^y’s haiidsonai i’a(!(' there was 
a black cloud of didiaiit d(‘Jci ininat ion, sliglitly start- 
ling to Harold, wli<) had c\p(‘cttul to iced that th(‘, 
overpow{3ring wciglit ofteauixu’ in th(‘, intejrview was 
on his owu side?. Nobody was (^ve^r [)rcparcd before- 
hand for this expr(‘ssion of Jerm yn’s , face, which 
seemed as strongly (‘ontrasted witjj the cold im])eno- 
trableness which he preserveal under the ordinary 
annoyances of liusim'ss as with the bland radiance 
of his ligliter mouK^nts. 

Harold himseif did not look amiable just then, but 
his anger was of the sort that siudcs a vent without 
waiting to give a fatal^blow ; it was that of a nature 
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more subtly mixed than Jermyn’s — loss ariiinally 
foroiblci, loss miwavoring in solfisliiKiss, and with 
more of li\i>']i-brod pride. Ito looked at Jormyn with 
incnjased disgust and secret wonder. 

Sit down/^ ho said, curtly. 

Jormyn seated himself in silence, opened his great- 
coat, and took some papers from a sid(^[)ocket. 

I have written to Makepeace,” said Harold, “ to 
tell him 1o take the entire management of the elec- 
tion expenses. So you will transmit your accounts 
to him.” 

“Very well. I am come this morning on other 
business.” 

“ If it^s about the riot and the prisoners, I liave 
only to say that L shall enter ‘into no ])lans. Tf 1 
am eall(‘d on, I shall say what J know about that 
young fellow Felix I foil. IVo])hi niay piove what 
tln‘A^ can about, dolinsoifs ilamnable tru‘ks, oi* yours 
(dtber.” 

“ I am not come to sj)(*ak about tlui riot. I agree 
with you in thinking that ({uite a subordinate sub- 
j(ict.” (When dermyn had the bla(‘k cloud over his 
la(!e, lu) never hesitat(*d or drawled, and made no 
Ijatin ([notations.) 

“ r»e so good, th(‘n, as to open your business at 
once,” said ilajoliil, in a tone of iini^erioiis indiffer- 
ence. 

“ That is pnKusely what I wish to do. I have 
hero information from a London corresj)ondent tluit 
you are iJjout to file a bill against itio in Chancery,” 
Jermyii, as ho s})oke, laid his hand on the papers 
before him, and looked straight at Harold. 
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“111 that case, the qnoslien for yon is, how far 
your eomluct as tlio family solicitor will hoar in- 
vestigation. Hut it is a (Question which you will 
consider quite ajiart from me.” 

“ IJoubtless. But prior to that there is a (Question 
which we must consider together.” 

The tone in wliifJi Jermyn said this g;ivc an un- 
pleasant shock to Harold’s s(‘nse of mastery. Was 
it possible that lie slioulJ liavc the wea[)on wrenclicd 
out of his hand *? 

“ I shall know what to tliink of that,”t he replied, 
as liaughtily as ever, “ when you liavc stated wliat 
the question is.” 

“ Simply, whetlier you will cfioose to I’etain the 
family estates, or lay youi’self open to Ix'- forthwith 
legally deprived of them.” 

“ I presume you refer to some undorliand scliomc 
of your own, on a i)ar with tlui annuities you have 
drained us by in the name of Jolinson,” said Harold, 
feeling a new movement of anger. “ If so, you had 
better state your scheme to my lawyers, Hymock 
and Halliwell.” 

“ No. I think you will approver of my stating in 
your own oar first of all, that it depends on my will 
whether you remain an important landed proprietor 
in North Loamshire, or whether you retire from the 
county with the remainder of the fortune you have 
acquired in trade.” 

Jermyn paused, as if to leave time for this morsel 
to be tasted. ^ 

^ I 

“ What do you mean ?” said Harold, sharply. 

“ Not any scheme eof mine ; but a state of the 
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facts, resulting' from Iho settlement of tlie estate 
made in 1729; a state of the facts which renders 
your father\s title and yoiir own title to the family 
estates utterly wortldess as soon as the true claimant 
is made aware of his right/* 

And you intend to inform him V ” 

‘‘That depends. T am thc^ ^»nly ])erson who has 
tlie re(piisit(^ knowledge. It rests wilh you to decide 
wlietlier T shall use that knowledge* against you ; or 
wh(*thcr 1 shall use it in your favour- -by putting an 
end to the evidtmee that would serve to oust you in 
spite of your ‘ roluist title of occupancy.’ ” 

Jermyn paused .again. He had been speaking 
slowly, but without the least hesitatifai, and with 
a bitter (h^tinitcuK^ss of enunciation. There was a 
moiiKmt or two before Harold answered, and then 
ho said abruptly-— 

“ 1 don’t believe you.” 

“I thought you were more shrewd,” said Jermyn, 
with a touch of scorn. “ I thought you understood 
that I had had too mucli experience to waste my 
time in telling fables to j)ersuade a man who has put 
liimsolf into the attitude of my deadly enemy.” 

“ Well, then, say at once what your proofs are,” 
said llarolB, shaking in spite of himself, and getting 
nervous. 

“ I have no inclination to he lengthy. It is not 
more than a few' weeks since I ascertained that there 
is in existence an heir of the Bycliffes, the old ad- 
versaries of your family. More curiously, it is only 
a few days ago — in fact, only since the day of the 
riot — that the Bycliffo clai^ has become valid, and 
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tliat the rip^ht of rcjiiuii rider accrues to the heir in 
question/’ 

“And liovv, pray?” said Harold, rising* from liis 
cliair, and making fi turn in the room, witli his hands 
thrust in his })ockots. Jenny ii rose too, and stood 
near the heartli, facing Harold, as he moved to and 
fl-o. 

“ By the death ot an old follow wlio got drunk, 
and was tranipl(;(l to deatli in the riot. H(i was the 
last of that Tlannas Transomo’s line, by the purchase 
of whose interest your family got its Wtki to the 
estate. Your title died with him. It was sup])Osed 
that the line had become extinct before — and on that 
supposition the old BycliOes founded their claim. 
But I hunted up this man just aliout the tine; the 
last suit was closed. His d(‘atli would have Ixjcn 
of no conse([U(*n(H^ to you if llfen; had not been a 
.Bycliffe in existenc<^ ; but I happem to know tliat 
there is, and that the fact can b(^, legally proved.” 

For a minute or t\\o llarohl did not speak, but 
continued to ])ace lb(‘. room, while Jei’myn kept his 
position, hokling liis hands behind him. At last 
Harold said, from the other end of tlie room, speak- 
ing in a scornful tone — 

“ That sounds alarming. But it is not to bo 
proved simply by your stabunent.” 

“ Clearly. T liave here a document, with a copy 
which will back my statement. It is the opinion 
given on the case more than twenty years ago, and 
it bears the signature of the Attorney-General and 
the first conveyancer of the day.” 

Jermyu took up the papers ho had laid on the 
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table, opening^ them slowly and coolly as he went 
on speaking, and as Harold advanced towards him. 

“You may suppose that* we spared no pains to 
ascertain the state of the tithi in the last suit against 
Maurice Christian Bycliffe, which tlireatoncd to, bo a 
hard run. This docuriient is the rc'sult of a consulta- 
tion ; it gives an ojunioji whicjh must be taken as a 
final autliority. *You may cast your eyes over that, 
if you please ; I will wait your time. Or you may 
read the summing-up hero/' Jcu'inyn ended, lidding 
out one ofttho pajicrs to Harold, and pointing to 
a final passage. 

Harold took the paper, with a slight gesture of 
impatienci^. Ih; did not choose to olx'y Jermyn's 
indication, and eonfnK^ himself to the summing-up. 
He ran thi‘ougli tlio document. But in truth he was 
too much excit('d really to follow the details, and 
was ratlun* acting than reading, till at Itaigth he 
threw him sell’ into his chair and cons(mted to bend 
his attention on the passage to which Jermyn had 
pointed. The attorney watched him as he read and 
twice re-read : — 


“ To sum vp we ore of opinion that the 

title, of the yiresent possessors of the Transome. estates 
ran be. striethj prqred to rest solebf vpon a. base fee 
created rnaJer the iwipinal settlement (f 1721), and to be 
good so long only as issue exists of the tenant in tail by 
whom that base fee. was created. We feel satisfed 
by the evidence that such issue exists ^in the, pcj^son of 
Thomas ^Trnnsome^ otherwise IVouttsem, of Littleshaw, 
But upon his decease without ^ssue we are of o2dnion 
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that the right in remainder of the Bycliffe family will 
arise j which right would not he barred by any statute 
of limitation f 

Wlien Harold's oyes were on tlio sif^natiiros to 
this doouriiont for the third time, J(‘rmyn said — 

• “ As it turned out, tlio case boijig closed by the 
death of the claimant, we had no l)ccasion for pro- 
ducing Thomas Transome, who was the old fellow 
I tell you of. Idle inquiries about him set him 
agog, and after they were dropped he^,eame iTito 
this neighbourhood, thinking there was something 
fine in store for him. Here, if you like to take it, 
is a memorandum about him. I repeat that ho died 
in the riot. The proof’ is ready. And 1 repeat, 
that, to my knowledge, and mine oidy, thei’O is a 
Bycliffe in existence ; and that I know how the 
^roof can be made out." 

Harold rose from his chair again, and again paced 
the room. Ho wfis not prej)ared with any defiance. 

And where is ho — this Bycliffe ? " ho said at 
last, stopping in his walk, and facing round towards 
Jermyn. 

I decline to say more till you promise to suspend 
proceedings against me." 

Harold turned again, and looked out of the win- 
dow, without speaking, for a moment or two. It 
was impossible that there should not bo a conflict 
within him, and at present it was a very confused 
one. At last ho^said — 

r» 

“ This person Is in ignorance of liis claim*? ” 

“Yes.” 
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Has been brought up in an inferior station 

said Jorinyn, keen enough to guess part 
of what was going on in Iftirold’s mind. “ There is 
no liarm in leaving him in ignorance. The question 
is a purely legal one. And, as I said before, the 
complete knowledge of the case, one of evidence, 
lies exclusively with mo. I can nullify the ovidencef, ' 
or I can make ^t tell with certainty against you. 
The choice lies with you.^' 

I must have time to think of this,^’ said Harold, 
conscious ^f a terrible pressure. 

“ I can give you no time unless you promise me to 
suspend proceedings.” 

‘‘And then, when T ask you, you will lay the 
details before me?” 

“ Not without a thorough understanding before- 
hand. If I engage not to use my knowledge against 
you, you must (uigagc in writing that on being satis- 
fied by the details, you will cancel all lu/stile pro- 
ceedings against mo, and will not institute fresh 
ones on the strength of any occurrences now past.” 

“ Well, I must have time,” said Harold, more than 
ever inclined to thrash the attorney, but feeling 
bound hand and foot with knots that he was not 
sure he could over unfasten. 

“That is to s^ay,” said Jenny n, with his black- 
browed persistence, “ you will \vrite to suspend pro- 
ceedings.” 

Again Harold paused. He was more than ever 
exasperjjted, but he was threatened, mortified, and 
confounded by the necessity for ati immediate deci- 
sion between alternatives aynost equally hateful to 
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him. It was with difficulty that ho could prevail on 
himself to speak any conclusive words. He walked 
as far as he could from Jerrayn — to the other end of 
the room — then walked back to his chair and tlirew 
himself into it. At last he said, without looking at 
Jermyn, “ I agree — I must have time.^' 

’ << Very well. It is a bargain.” 

No further than this,” said Harold, hastily, flash- 
ing a look at Jermyn — “no further tlian this, that I 
require time, and therefore I give it to you.” 

“ Of course. You recjuire time to^.onsidcr whether 
the pleasure of trying to ruin me — m(' to whom yon 
are really indebtcul — is worth the loss of tlio Tran- 
some estates. — I slnill wisli you good morning.” 

Harold did not speak to him or look at him again, 
and Jermyn walked out of the room. As he aj)- 
peared outside the door and closed it behind him, 
Mrs Transomo showed Iku* white face at another 
door which opened on a level with Harold’s in such 
a Ayay that it was just possible for Jermyn not to 
see her. He availed himself of that possibility, and 
walked straight across the hall, whore there was no 
servant in attendance to let him out, as if ho be- 
lieved tliat no one was looking at Inm who oould 
expect recognition. Ho did not want to speak to 
Mrs Transomo at present; ho had nothing to ask 
from her, and one disagreeable interview had been 
enough for him tliis morning. 

She was convinced that he liad avoided her, and 
she was too proud to arrest him. She was as insig- 
nificant now in liis eyes as in her son’s. “ Men have 
no memories in their boarts,” she said to herself, 
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bitterly. Turning into her sitting-room, sho heard 
the voices of Mr Transome and little Harry at play 
together. Sho would ha^e given a great deal at 
this moment if her feeble husband had not always 
lived in dread of her temper and her tyranny, so 
that he iniglit Iiave been fond of her now. Sho felt 
herself loveless ; if she was important to any one, it 
was only to her*old waiting-woman Denner. 
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UirAPTEK XXXVI. 


Arc these things tlion necessities ? 

Then let us meet them like necessit||«. 

Shakhpeakk: Henry I 

Kee now the virtue living in a w/fi'd I 
Hobson will think of shearing it was noon 
When he saw Dobson at the May-day fiyv, 

To iirove poor Dobson did not rob the mail. 

'Tis neighbourly to save a neighbour’s neck : 

What harm in lying when you mean no harm? 

Hut say 'tis perjury, then Hobson riuakes — 

He’ll none of perjury. 

Thiw words embalm 

The conscience of mankind ; and Roman laws 
Bring still a conscience to i>oor Hobson’s aid. 


Few, men wduIcI liavo felt otherwise tliau Harold 
Transomo felt, if, having a reversion tantaniount to 
possession of a fine estate, carrying an association 
with an old name and oonsiderable social iiuportanco, 
they were suddenly informed that there ’yvas a jicrson 
who had a legal right to deprive, them of these ad- 
vantages ; . that person’s right having never been 
contemplated by any one as more than a chance, 
and being quite unknown to himself. In ordinary 
cases a shorter 'possession than Harold’s foniily had 
enjoyed was allowed by the law to constitute an in- 
defeasible right ; and jf in rare and peculiar instanpes 
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the law left the possessor of a long inheritance ex- 
posed to deprivation as a consequence of old obscure 
transactions, the moral reabons for giving legal valid- 
ity to the title of long occupancy were not the less 
strong. Nobody would have said that Harold was 
bound to hunt out this alleged reiiiainder-inan and 
urge his riglits ijpon him ; on the contrary, all the 
world would have laughed at such conduct, and he 
would have been* thought an interesting patient for 
a mad-doefcor. The unconscious remainder-man was 
probably mtJch IxiAer off hfft in his original station : 
Harold would not have been called upon to consider 
his existence, if it had not been presented to him in 
the shape of a tlireat from one who had power to 
execute the threat. 

In lact, what he would have done had the circum- 
stances been diffenuit, was much clearer than what 
he should choose to do or feel himself compelled to 
do in the actual crisis. He would not have been 
disgraced if, on a valid claim being urged, ho had 
got his lawyers to fight it out for liim on the chance 
of eluding the claim by some adroit technical man« 
ageuient. Nobody off the stage could be senti- 
mental about these things, or pretend to shed tears 
of joy beca^ise an estate was handed over from a 
gentleman tb ji nufiidicant sailor with a wooden leg. 
And this chance remainder-man was perhaps some 
such specimen of inheritance as the drunken fellow 
killed in the riot. All the world would think the 
actual Trjpisornes in the right to coijtest any adverse 
claim to the utmost. But then — it was not certain 
that they would win in the «)ntest; and not win* 
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ning, they would incur other loss besides that of the 
estate. There had been a little too much of such 
loss already. 

But why, if it were not wrong to contest the claim, 
should ho feel the most uncomfortable scruples about 
robbing the claim of its sting by getting rid of its 
evidence ? It was a mortal disap^Dointment — it was 
a sacrifice of indemnification — to abstain from pun- 
ishing Jermyn. But even if ho brought his mind 
to contemplate that as the wiser course, he still 
shrank from what looked like ct)mpliclfcy with Jer- 
myn ; he still slirank from tlie secret nullification of 
a just legal claim. If he had only known the details, 
if lie had known who this alleged luiir was, be might 
have seen his way to some course that woxdd not have 
grated on his sense of honour ami dignity. But 
Jermyn had been too acute to let Harold know this : 
ho had even carefully kept to the masculine ])ronoun. 
And he believed that there was no one besides him- 
self who would or could luako Harold any wiser. 
Ho went home persuaded that b(jtwe(ui this inter- 
view and the next which they would have together, 
Harold would be left to an inward debate, founded 
entirely on the infoi-mation ho himself had given. 
And ho had not much doubt that the result would 
be what he di^sired. Harold '^/as nd fool : there 
were many good things ho bleed better in life than 
an irrational vindi(^tivoness. 

And it did happen that, after writing to London 
in fulfilment of his pledge, Harold spent TJ^iany hours 
over that inward d(d)ate, which was not very differ- 
ent from what Jerrnyu imagined. He took it every* 
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where with him, on foot and on horseback, and it 
was his companion through a great deal of the night. 
His nature was not of a kincl given to internal con- 
flict, and he had never before been long undecided 
and puzzled. This unaccustomed state of mind 
was so painfully irksome to him — he rebelled so 
impatiently against the oppression of circumstances 
in wliich his quicfc temperament and habitual deci- 
sion could not help him — that it added tenfold to his 
hatred of Jenny n, who was the cause of it. And 
thus, as the* temptation to avoid all risk of losing 
the estate grew and grew till scruples looked minute 
by the side of it, the difficulty of bringing himself 
to make a compact with Jermyn seemed more and 
more insurmountable. 

But we have seen that the attorney was mucJi too 
confident in his calculations. And while Hai’old was 
being gulled by his subjection to Jcrmyn’s know- 
ledge, independent information was on its way to 
liiin. The messenger was Christian, who, after as 
complete a survey of probabilities as ho was capable 
of, had come to the conclusion that the most profit- 
able investment he could make of his peculiar ex- 
perience and testimony in relation to Byclifte and 
Bycliffe’s daughter, was to place them at the dis- 
posal of Harold I'lrjinsome. Ho was afraid of Jor- 
myn; he utterly distrusted Johnson; but he thought 
he was secure in relying on Harold Transome^s care 
for his own interest ; and he preferred above all 
issues the jfirospect of forthwith leavmg the country 
with a sum that at least for a good while would put 
him at his ease. 
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When, only three mornings after the interview 
with Jermyn, Dominic opened the door of Harold’s 
sitting-room, and said' that Moester Chrecstiaii,” 
Mr Philip Debarry’s courier and an acquaintance 
of his own at Naples, requested to be admitted on 
business of importance, Harold’s immediate thought 
was that the business referred to the so-called polit- 
ical affairs which were just now lus chief association 
with the name of Debarry, though it seemed an 
oddness requiring explanation, that a servant should 
be personally an intermediary. He assented, ex- 
pecting something rather disagreeable than other- 
wise. 

Christian wore this morning those perfect manners 
of a subordinate who is not servile, which he always 
adopted towards his unquestionable superiors. Mr 
Debarry, who preferred having some one about him 
with as little resemblance as possible to a regular 
servant, had a singular liking for the adroit, quiet- 
mannered Christian, and would have been amazed 
to see the insolent assumption ho was ca])able of in 
the presence of people like Mr Lyon, who were of 
no account in society. Christian had that sort of 
cleverness which is said to ^‘know the world” — 
that is to say, he knew the price -cipTcnt of most 
things. ,, 

Aware that ho was looked at as a messenger while 
he rem%,ined standing near the door with his hat in 
his hand, he said, with respectful case — 

“ You will jjiobably bo surprised, sir, ^t my com- 
ing ^to speak to you on my own account ; and, in 
fact, T could not hqye thought of doing so if my 
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business did not liappen to bo something of more 
importance to you than to any one else,” 

You don^t come from iJlr Debarry, then?^^ said 
Harold, witli some surprise. 

No, sir. My business is a secret ; and, if you 
please, must remain so.’' 

‘‘Is it a pledge you are d<*inanding from mo?” 
said Harold, rather suspiciously, having no ground 
for confidence in a man of Christian’s position. 

“ Yes, sir ; 1 am obliged to ask no less than that 
you will i^ledge yourself not to take Mr Jermyn 
into confidence concerning what passes between 
us.” 

“ With all my heart," said Harold, something like 
a gleam passing ov(*r his face. His circulation had 
become morci rapid. “ But what liave you had to do 
with Jermyn ? ” 

“He has not mentioned um to you then — has he, 
sir?" 

“ No ; certainly not — never.” 

Christian thought, “Aha, Mr Jermyn! you are 
keeping the secret well, are you?" He said, 
aloud — 

“ 'Fhen Mr Jermyn has never mentioned to you, 
sir, wdiat I believe lie is aware of — that there is 
danger of a new suit being raised against you on 
the part of a J5yclifie, to get the estate ? ” 

“ Ah 1 ” said Harold, starting up, and pliS^ing him- 
self with his back against the mantelpiece. He was 
electrifial by surprise at the qu&rter from which 
this information was coming. Any fresh alarm was 
counteracted by the flashings thought that he might 
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be enabled to act independently of Jermyn ; and in 
the rush of feelings he could .uttf3r no more than an 
interjection. Christian concluded that Harold had 
had no previous hint. 

“It is this fact, sir, that I came to tell you 
of.” 

“From some other motive than kindness to mo, 
I presume,” said Harold, with a sliglit approach to 
a smile. 

“ Certainly,” said Christian, as quietly as if ho 
had been stating yesterday’s weather. I should 
not have the folly to use any affectation with you, Mr 
Transorne. I lost considerable property early in 
life, and am now in the receipt of a salary simply. 
In the affair I have just mentioned to you I can give 
evidence which will turn tlio scale against you. I 
have no wish to do so, if you will make it worth my 
while to leave the country.” 

Harold listened as if ho liad been a legendary 
hero, selected for peculiar solicitation by the Evil 
One. Hero was temptation in a more alluring form 
than before, because it was sweetened by the pros- 
pect of eluding Jermyn. Ihit the desire to gain 
time served all the purposes of caution and resist- 
ance, and his indifference to the spoakca’ in this case 
helped him to preserve j)erfoct self-command. 

“You are aware,” he said, coolly, “that silence 
is not a commodity worth purchasing unless it is 
loaded. There are many persons, I daresay, who 
would like me to pay their travelling expenses for 
them. But they might hardly bo able to show mo 
that it was worth my while.” 
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^^You wish me to state what I know?’^ 

“Well, that is a necessary preliminary to any 
fuither conversation.” 

“ I think you will see, Mr Transome, that, as a 
matter of justice, the knowledge I can give is worth 
something, quite apart from my fiiture appearance or 
non-appearance as a witness. I must take care of 
my own inteiestf and if anything should hinder you 
fiom choosing to satisfy me for taking an essential 
witness out of the way, I must at least be paid for 
bringing you the information.” 

“Can you tell me who and where this Bycliffe 
is?” 

“ I can.” 

“ And give me a notion of the whole affair?” 

“ Yes : I have talked to a lawyer — not Jermyn — 
who is at the bottom of the law in the affair.” 

“You must not count on any wish of mine to 
suppress evidence or remove a witness. But name 
your price for the information.” 

“ In that case I must be paid the higher for my 
information. Say, two thousand pounds.” 

“ Two thousand devils I ” burst out Harold, throw* 
ing himself into his chair again, and turning his 
shoulder towards Chiistian. New thoughts crowded 
upon him. * “ This fellow may want to decamp for 
some reason or dlher,” he said to himself, “More 
people besides Jermyn know about his evidence, it 
seems. The whole thing may look black for me if 
it comes out. I shall be believed, to have bribed 
him to ntn away, whether or not.”# Thus the out- 
side conscience came in aid of the inner. 

VOL. IL 
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I will not give you one sixpence for your infor- 
mation/^ he said, resolutely, “ until time has made 
it clear that you do not . intend to decamp, but will 
bo forthcoming when you are called for. On those 
terms I have no objection to give you a note, speci- 
fying that after the fulfilment of that condition — that 
is, after the occurrence of a suit, or the understand- 
ing that no suit is to occur — I wiP pay you a cer- 
tain sum in consideration of the information you 
now give me ! ” 

Christian felt himself caught in a vice. In the 
first instance he had counted confidently on Harold’s 
ready seizure of his offer to disappear, and after some 
words had seemed to cast a doubt on this j^resup- 
position, he had inwardly determined to go away, 
whether Harold wished it or not, if ho could get a 
sufficient sum. He did not reply immediately, and 
Harold waited in silence, inwardly anxious to know 
what Christian could tell, but with a vision at pres- 
ent so far cleared that he was determined not to 
risk incurring the imputation of having anything to 
do with scoundrelisin. Wo are very much indebted 
to such a linking of events as makes a doubtful 
action look wrong. 

Christian was reflecting that if ho stayed, and 
faced some possible inconveniences of bbing known 
publicly as Henry Scaddon for the* sake of what he 
might gQt from Esther, it would at least be wise to 
be certain of some money from Harold Transome, 
since he turned out to be of so peculiar a disposition 
as to insist on a punctilious lionesty to his' own dis- 
advantage. Did he think of making a bargain with 
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the other side ? If so, he might be content to wait 
for the knowledge till it came in some other way. 
Christian was beginning to Be afraid lest he should 
get nothing by this clever move of coming to Tian- 
sorne Court. At last he said — 

I think, sir, two thousand would* not be an un- 
reasonable sum, on those conditions.’^ 
will not give* two thousand.” 

‘‘Allow me to say, sir, you must consider that 
there is no one whose interest it is to tell you as 
much as I sliall, even if they could ; since Mr Jer- 
myn, who knows it, has not thought fit to tell you. 
There may be use you don’t think of in getting the 
information at once.” 

“Well?” 

“ I think a gentleman should act liberally under 
such circumstances.” 

“ So I will.” 

“ I could not take less than a thousand pounds. 
It really would not bo worth my while. If Mr 
Jermyn knew I gave you the information, ho would 
endeavour to injure me.” 

“ I will give you a tliousand,” said Harold, im- 
mediately, for Christian had unconsciously touched 
a sure sprin|j. “ At least. I’ll give you a note to 
the effect I spoke of.” 

He wrote as he had promised, and gave the paper 
to Christiaxi. 

“Now, don’t be circuitous,” said Harold. “You 
seem to hj^ve a business-like* gift of ^peecln Who 
and where* is this Bycliffe?” 

“You will be surprised to ^ear, sir, that she is 
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supposed to be the daughter of the old preacher, 
Lyon, in Malthouse Yard.” 

^^Good God I How** can that be?” said Harold. 
At once, the first occasion on which ho had seen 
Estlier rose in his memory — the little dark parlour — 
the graceful girl in blue, with the surprisingly dis- 
tinguished manners and appearance. 

In this way. Old Lyon, by some strange means 
or other, married Bycliffe’s widow when this girl 
was a baby. And tlie preacher didn’t want the girl 
to know that he was not her real father : ho told me 
that himself. But she is the image of Bycliffe, 
whom I knew well — an uncommonly fine woman — 
steps like a queen.” 

have seen her,” said Harold, more than ever 
glad to have purchased this knowledge. But now, 
go on.” 

Christian proceeded to tell all he knew, including 
his conversation with Jermyn, except so far as it 
had an unpleasant relation to himself. 

“Then,” said Harold, as the details seemed to 
have come to a close, “\ou believe that Miss Lyon 
and her supposed father are at i)iesent unaware of 
the claims that miglit be urged for her on the 
strength of her birth?” ^ 

“ I believe so. But I need not tell you that where 
the lawyers are on the scent you can never be sure 
'of anything long together, I must remind you, sir, 
that you have promised to protect mo from Mr 
Jermyn by keeping my confidence.” 

“Never fear. Depend upon it, I shall betray 
nothing to Mr Jenpyn.” 
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Christian was dismissed with a good morning ; " 
and while he cultivated som^ friendly reminiscences 
with Dominic, Harold sat chewing the cud of his 
new knowledge, and finding it not altogether so 
bitter as ho had expected. 

From tho first, after his interview with Jermyn, 
the recoil of Haro^^d’s mind from the idea of stran- 
gling a legal right threw him on the alternative 
of attempting a compromise. Some middle course 
might be possible, which would be a less evil than 
a costly lawfeuit, or than tho total renunciation of 
the estates. And now he had learned that the new 
claimant was a woman — a young woman, brought 
up under circumstances that would make the fourth 
of the Transome property seem to her an immense 
fortune. Both tho sox and tho social condition were 
of the sort that lies open to many softening influ- 
ences. And having soon Esther, it was inevitable 
that, amongst the various issues, agreeable and dis- 
agreeable, depicted by Harold’s imagination, there 
should present itself a possibility that would unite 
the two claims — his own, which he felt to be the 
rational, and Esther s, which apparently was the 
legal claim. 

Harold, as^ho had constantly said to his mother, 
vas “ not a marrying man ; ” he did not contemplate 
bringing a wife to Transome Court for many years to 
come, if at all. Having little Harry as an heir, he 
preferred freedom. Western women were not to his 
taste : th^ showed a transition fjom the feebly 
animal to the thinking being, which was simply 
troublesome. Harold preferred a slow-witted large^ 
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eyed woman, silent and affectionate, with a load of 
black hair weighing ijiuch more heavily than her 
brains. He had seen no such woman in England, 
except one whom he had brought with him from 
the East. ^ 

Therefore Harold did not care to be married until 
or unle>ss some surprising chancy presented itself; 
and now that such a chance had occuirred to suggest 
man’iage to him, he would not admit to himself that 
ho contemplated marrying Esther as a plan ; he was 
only obliged to see that such an issue was not incon- 
ceivable. He was not going to take any step ex- 
pressly directed towards that end: wliat lie had made 
up his mind to, as the course most satisfactory to his 
nature under present urgencies, was to behave to 
iJsthor with a frank gentlemanliness, which must 
win her good-will, and incline her to save his family 
interest as much as possible. He was helped to this 
determination by the pleasun*. of frustrating Jermyn's 
contrivance to shield himself from punishment ; and 
his most distinct and cheering prospect was, that 
within a very sliort space of time ho should not 
only have effected a satisfactory compromise with 
Esther, but should have made Jermyn aware, by a 
very disagreeable form of announcement,, that Harold 
Transomo was no longer afraid of him. Jermyn 
should bite the dust. 

At the end of these meditations he felt satisfied 
with himself and light-hearted. He had rejected 
two dishonest propositions, and he was ^’oing to do 
something that seemed eminently graceful. But he 
needed his mother’s cssistanoe, and it was necessary 
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that he should both confide in her and persuade 
her. 

Within two hours after Christian left him, Harold 
begged his mother to come into his private room, 
and there he told her the strange jtnd startling story, 
omitting, however, any particulars which would in- 
volve the ideri:ification of Christian as his infor- 
mant. Harold felt that his engagement demanded 
his reticence ; and ho told his mother that he was 
bound to conceal the source of that knowledge which 
he had got independently of Jermyn. 

Mrs Transome said little in the course of the 
story : she made no exclamations, but she listened 
with close attention, and asked a few questions so 
much to the point as to surprise Harold. When he 
showed her the copy of the legal opinion which 
Jermyn had left with him, she said she knew it very 
well ; she had a copy herself. The particulars of that 
last lawsuit were too well engraven on her mind : it 
happened at a time when there was no one to super- 
sede her, and she was the virtual head of the family 
affairs. Siie was prepared to understand how the 
estate might be in danger; but nothing had prepared 
her for the strange details — for the >vay in which 
the new claimant had been reared and brought with- 
in the range of •converging motives that had led to 
this revelation, least of all for the part J ermyn had 
come to play in tlie revelation. Mrs Transome saw 
these things through the medium of certain dominant 
emotions that made them seem ]^e a long-ripening 
retribution. Harold perceived that she was painfully 
agitated, that she tremblec^and that her white lips 
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would not readily lend themselves to speech. And 
this was hardly more tlvxn he expected. He had 
not liked the revelation himself when it had first 
come to him. 

But he did not guess what it was in his narrative 
which had most pierced his mother. It was some- 
thing that made the threat about t}'e estate only a 
secondary alarm. Now, for the first time, she heard 
of the intended proceedings against Jenny n. Harold 
had not chosen to speak of tliem befoie ; but having 
at last called his mother into consultation, there 
was nothing in his mind to hinder him from speak- 
ing without reserve of his determination to visit on 
the attorney his shamefiil maladministration of the 
family affairs. 

J^rold went through the whole narrative — of what 
he called Jermyn’s scheme to catch him in a vice, 
and his power of triumphantly frustrating that 
scheme — in his usual rapid way, speaking witli a 
final decisiveness of tone : and his mother felt that 
if she urged any counter-consideration at all, she 
could only do so when he had no more to say. 

Now, what I want you to do, mother, if you can 
see this matter as I see it,’^ Harold said in conclu- 
sion, is to go with me to call on this girl in Malt- 
house Yard. I will open the affair to her ; it appears 
she is not likely to have been informed yet ; and you 
will invite her to visit you hero at once, that all 
scandal, all hatchjng of law-mischief, may be avoided, 
and the thing may be brought to an amicdible con- 
dusioa.” 

^^It seems almost ificredible — extraordinary— a 
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girl in her position,” said Mrs Transome, with diffi- 
culty. It would have seemed the bitterest humiliate 
ing penance if another sorl^of suffering had left any 
toom in her heart. 

“ I assure you she is a lady ; I saw her when I 
was canvassing, and was amazofl at Ihe time. You 
will be quite struck with her. It is no indignity for 
you to invite heit” 

Oh,” said Mrs Transome, with low-toned bitter- 
ness, “I must put up with all things as they are 
determined^ for mo. When shall we go ? ” 

“Well,” said Harold, looking at his watch, “it is 
hardly two yet. We could really go to-day, when 
you have lunched. It is better to lose no time. Ill 
order the carriage.” 

“ Stay,” said Mrs Xransonie, making a despe^te 
effort. “ There is plenty of time. I shall not lunch. 
I have a word to say.” 

Harold witlidrew his hand from tlie bell, and 
leaned against the mantelpiece to listen. 

“ You see I comply with your wish at once, 
Harold?” 

“ Yes, mother. I’m much obliged to you for mak- 
ing no difficulties.” 

“ You ouglit to listen to me in return.” 

“ Pray ^ on,” said Harold, expecting to be 
annoyed. 

“ What is the good of liaving these Chancery pro-, 
ceedings against J ermyn ? ” 

“ Good ? This good : that fello^y has burdened 
die estate with annuities and mortgages to the ex- 
tent of three thousand a-year ; and the bulk of themi 

VOb. IT. F 2 
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I am certain, he holds himself under the name <y£ 
another man. And the advances this yearly interest 
represents, have not beeil much more than twenty 
thousand. Of course he has hoodwinked you, and’ 
my father never gave attention to these things. He 
has been up to all sorts of deviPs work with the 
deeds ; he didn’t count on my coming back from 
Smyrna to fill poor Durfey’s place.*' He shall feel 
the difference. And the good will be, that I shall 
save almost all the annuities for the rest of my 
father’s life, wliich may be ten years or njoro, and I 
shall get back some of the money, and I shall punish 
a scoundrel. That is the good.” 

He will be ruined.” 

^‘That’s what I intend,” said Harold, sharply. 

“JHe exerted himself a great deal for us in the old 
suits : every one said he had wonderful zeal and 
ability,” said Mrs Transome, getting courage and 
warmth as she went on. Her temper was rising. 

“ What he did, he did for his own sake, you may 
depend on that,” said Harold, with a scornful laugh. 

“ There were very painful things in that last suit. 
You seem anxious about this young woman, to avoid 
all further scandal and contests in the family. Why 
don’t you wish to do it in this case ? J ermyn might 
be willing to arrange things amicably — to make 
restitution as far as he can — if he has done anything 
wrong.” 

‘‘I will arrange nothing amicably with him,” said 
Harold, decisively. ‘‘ If ho has ever done anything 
scandalous as ou^ agent, let him bear ther infamy. 
And the right way to throw the infamy on him is 
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to show the world that he has robbed iis, and that 
I mean to punish him. Wh^ do you wish to shield 
such a fellow, mother? It has been chiefly through 
him that you have had to lead such a thrifty miser- 
able life — you who used to make as brilliant a figure 
as a woman need wish/' 

Mrs Transome^s rising temper was turned into a 
horrible sensation, as painful as a sudden concussion 
from something hard and immovable when we have 
struck out with our fist, intending to hit something 
warm, soft, itnd breathing, like ourselves. Poor Mrs 
Transonic’s strokes were sent jarring back on her 
by a hard unalterable past. She did not speak in 
answer to Harold, but rose from the chair as if 
she gave up the debate. 

“Women are frightened at everything, I kiy v,” 
said Harold, kindly, feeling tliat lie had been a little 
harsh after his mother’s compliance. “And you 
have been used for so many years to think Jermyn 
a law of nature. Come, mother,” lie went on, look- 
ing at her gently, and resting his hands on her 
shoulders, “look cheerful. We shall get through 
all these difficulties. And this girl — I daresay she 
will be quite an interesting visitor for you. You 
have not hac^ any young girl about you for a long 
while. Who know^? she may fall deeply in love 
with me, and I may bo obliged to marry her.” 

He spoke laughingly, only thinking how he 
could make his mother smile. But she looked at 
him serioi^ly and said, “ Do yod mean that, 
Harold?” • 

“Am I not capable of making a conquest? Not 
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too fat yet — a handsome, well-rounded youth of 
thirty-four?” ^ 

She was forced to look straight at the beaming 
face, with its rich dark colour, just bent a little over 
her. Why could she not be happy in tliis son 
whose future she had once dreamed of, and who 
had been as fortunate as she had ever hoped? The 
tears came, not plenteously, but making her dark 
eyes as large and bright as youth had (;nce made 
them without tears. 

There, there I ” said Harold, coaxingly. Don’t 
be afraid. You shall not have a daughter-in-law 
unless she is a pearl. Now we will get ready to go.” 

In half an hour from that time Mrs Transorae 
came down, looking majestic in sables and velvet, 
ready to call on the girl in Malthouso Yard.” She 
had composed herself to go through this task. She 
saw there was notliing better to be done. After the 
resolutions Harold liad taken, some sort of compro- 
mise with this oddly-placed heiress was the result 
most to be hoped for ; if the compromise turned out 
to be a marriage — well, she had no reason to care 
much: she was already powerless. It remained to 
be seen what this girl was. 

The carriage was to be driven ropnd the back 
way, to avoid too much observation. But the late 
election affairs might account for Mr Lyon’s receiv- 
ing a visit from the unsuccessful Kadical candidate. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVIL 


I also could speak as do ; if > our soul were in my soul's stead, I could 
heap up woida again st j ou, and shake mine head at >ou . — Book of Joh. 

In the interval since Esther parted with Felix Holt 
on the clay of the riot, she had gone through so 
much emotion, and had already had so strong a 
shock of surprise, that she was prepared to receive 
any now incident of an unwonted kind with com- 
parative ociuanimity. 

When Mr Lyon liad got home again from his 
prc^aching excursion, I’elix was already on his way 
to Loamfoid Jail. The little minister was terribly 
shaken by the nows. Ho saw no clear explanation 
of Felix Holtzs conduct ; for the statements Esther 
had lioard were so conflicting that she had not been 
able to ga^er distinctly what had come out in the 
examination by the magistrates. But Mr Lyon felt 
confident that Felix was innocent of any wish to 
abet a riot or the infliction of injuries 5 what he 
chiefly feared was that in the fatal encounter with 
Tucker had been moved by a fash temper, not 
sufficiently guarded against by a prayerful and 
humble spirit. 
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poor young friend is being taught with 
mysterious severity tliq evil of a too confident self- 
reliance/’ he said to Esther, as they sat opposite to 
each other, listening and speaking sadly. 

You will go and see him, father ? ” 

^‘Verily will T. But I must straightway go and 
see that poor afflicted woman, whgse soul is doubt- 
less whirled about in this trouble like a shapeless 
and unstable thing driven by divided winds.” Mr 
Lyon rose and took his hat hastily, ready to walk 
out, with his greatcoat flying open and exposing 
his small person to tlie keen air. 

Stay, father, pray, till you have had some food,” 
said Esther, jnitting her hand on his arm. You 
look quite weary and shattered.” 

Child, I cannot stay. I can neither eat bread 
nor drink water till I have learned more about this 
young man’s deeds, Vhat can be proved and wdiat 
cannot be proved against him. I fear he has none 
to stand by him in this town, for even by tlie friends 
•of our church I have been ofttimes rebuked because 
he seemed dear to me. But, Esther, my beloved 

<5hild ” 

Here Mr Lyon grasped her arm, and seemed in 
ihe need of speech to forget liis previoiv’: haste. “ I 
bear in mind this : the Lord knovreth them that are 
His 5 but we — wo are left to judge by uncertain 
fiigns, that so* we may learn to exercise Lope and 
faith towards one another; and in this uncertainty 
I cling with avj;ful hope to those whom •j'.he world 
loves not because their conscience, albeit mistakenly, 
is at war with the habits of the world. Our great 
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feith, my Esther, is the faith of martyrs : I will not 
lightly turn away from any man who endures harsh- 
ness because he will not lie ; nay, though I would 
not wantonly grasp at ease of mind through an 
arbitrary choice of doctrine, I cannot but believe 
that the merits of the Divine Sacrifice are wider 
than our utmogt cliarity. I once believed other- 
wise — but not now, not now/’ • 

The minister paused, and seemed to be abstractedly 
gazing at some memory : he was always liable to be 
snatched *away by thoughts from the pursuit of a 
purpose which liad seemed pressing. Esther seized 
the opportunity and prevailed on him to fortify him- 
self with some of Lyddy’s porridge before he went 
out on his tiring task of seeking definite trustworthy 
knowledge from the lips of various witnesses, begin- 
ning with that feminine darkener of counsel, poor 
Mrs Holt. 

She, regarding all her trouble about Felix in the 
light of a fulfilment of her own prophecies, treated 
the sad history witli a preference for edification 
above accuracy, and for mystery above relevance, 
worthy of a commentator on the Apocalypse. She 
insisted chiefly, not on the important facts that 
Felix had sat at his work till after eleven, like a 
deaf man, had •rushed out in surprise and alarm, 
had come back to report with satisfaction that 
things were quiet, and had asked- her to set by 
his dinner for him — facts which would tell as evi-» 
dence ^hat Felix was disconnected with any pro* 
ject of disturbances, and was averse to them. Thcs^ 
things came out incidental^ in her long plaint t<> 
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the minister; but what Mrs Holt felt it essential 
to state was, that long before Michaelmas was 
turned, sitting in her chair, she had said to Felix 
that there would be a judgment on him for being 
so certain sure about the Pills and the Elixir. 

“And now, Mr Lyon,’' said the poor woman, who 
had dressed Iierself in a gown previously cast off, 
a front all out of curl, and a cap with no starch in 
it, while she held little coughing Job on her knee, 
— “and now you see — my words liavo come true 
sooner than T thought they would. Felix may 
contradict mo if he will ; but there ho is in prison, 
and here am I, with nothing in the world to bless 
myself with but half-a-crowii a-week as Fve saved 
by my own scraping, and this house I’ve got to 
pay rent for. It’s not me has done wrong, Mr 
Lyon ; there’s nobody can say it of me — not the 
orphan clfild on my knee is more innicent o’ riot 
and murder and anything else as is bad. But when 
you’ve got a son so masterful and stopping medi- 
cines as Providence has sent, and his betters have 
been, taking up and down the country since before 
he was a baby, it’s o’ no use being good here be- 
low. But he was a baby, Mr Lyon, and I gave him 
the breast,” — hero poor Mrs Holt’s motlierly love 
overcame her expository eagerness, and she fell 
more and more to crying as she spoke — “And to 
think there’s folks saying now as he’ll be trans- 
ported, and his hair shaved off, and the treadmill, 
and everything. *^0h dear!” 

As Mrs Holt broke off into sobbing, little Job 
also, who had got a confused yet profound sense of 
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sorrow, and of Felix being hurt and gone away, set 
up a little wail of wondering misery. 

“Nay, Mistress Holt,” said the minister, sooth- 
ingly, “ enlarge not your grief by more than war- 
rantable grounds. I have good hope that my young 
friend your son will be delivered from any severe 
consequeiu^os bej^oud the death of tlie man Tuckdr, 
which I fear will ever be a sore burthen on his 
memory. I feel confident that a jury of his country- 
men will discern between misfortune, or it may be 
misjudgmeht, and an evil will, and that he will be 
acquitted of any grave offence.” 

“ He never stole anything in his life, Mr Lyon,” 
said Mrs Holt, reviving. “ Nobody can throw it in 
my face as my son ran away with money like the 
young man at the bank — though he looked most 
respectable, and far different on a Sunday to what 
Felix ever did. And I know it's very liard fighting 
with constables ; but they say Tucker’s wife’ll be a 
deal better off' than she was before, for the great 
folks’ll pension her, and she’ll be put on all the 
charities, and her children at the Free School, jand 
everything. Your trouble’s easy borne when every- 
body gives it a lift for you ; and if judge and jury 
wants- to do^^right by Felix, they’ll think of his poor 
mother, with tho#bread took out of her mouth, all 
but half-a-crown a-week and furniture — which, to be 
sure, is most excellent, and of my own buying — 
and got to keep this orphin child as Felix himself 
brought on me. , And I might sendjhim back to his 
old grandfather on parish pay, but I’m not that 
woman, Mr Lyon : I’ve a tender heart. And here’s 
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his little feet and toes, like marbil; do but look” 
— here Mrs Holt drew Qff Job's sock and shoe, and 
showed a well- washed little foot — ^^and you'll per- 
haps say I might take a lodger; but it’s easy talking ; 
it isn't everybody at a loose-end wants a parlour and 
a bedroom ; and if anything bad happens to Felix, 
I may as well go and sit in the parish Pound, and 
nobody to buy me out ; for it’s beyond everything 
how the church members find fault with my son. 
But I think they might leave his mother to find 
fault ; for queer and masterful he might* be, and fly- 
ing in the face of the very Scripture about the physic, 
but he was most clever beyond anything — that I 
will say — and was his own father's lawful child, and 
me his mother, tliat was Mary Wall thirty ^’’ears 
before ever I married his father,” Here Mrs Holt's 
feelings again became too much for her, but she 
struggled on to say, sobbingly, And if they're to 
transport him, I should like to go to the prison and 
take the orphin oliild ; for he was most fond of hav- 
ing him on his lap, and said he’d never marr}’ ; and 
there was One above overheard him, for he’s been 
took at his word,” 

Mr Lyon listened with low groans, and then tried 
to comfort her by saying that he wouW himself go 
to Loamford as soon as possiblt, and would give 
his soul no rest till he had done all he could do 
for Felix. 

On one point Mrs Holt’s plaint tallied with his 
own forebodingyj, and he found them verified: the 
•state of feeling in Treby among the Liberal Dissent- 
ing flock was unfa\^urable to Felix, None who 
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had observed his conduct from the windows saw 
anything tending to excuse him, and his own ac- 
count of his motives, given on his examination, was 
spoken of with head-shaking ; if it had not been for 
his habit of always thinking himself wiser than 
other people, he would never have entertained such 
a wild scheme.. He had set himself up for some- 
thing extraordinary, and had spoken ill of respect- 
able tradespeople. He had put a stop to the making 
of saleable drugs, contrary to the nature of buying 
and selling, and to a due reliance on what Provi- 
dence might effect in the human inside through the 
instrumentality of remedies unsuitable to the stom- 
ach, looked at in a merely secular light ; and the 
result was what might have been expected. He 
had brought his niotlier to poverty, and himself 
into trouble. And what for? He had done no good 
to the cause ; ” if he had fought about Church-rates, 
or had been worsted in some struggle in which he 
was distinctly the champion of Dissent and Liberal- 
ism, his case would have been one for gold, silver, 
and copper subscriptions, in order to procure the 
best defence ; sermons might hdve been preached 
on him, and his name might have floated on flags 
from Newcastle to Dorchester. But there seemed 
to be no edificatten in what had befallen Felix. Th(3 
riot at Treby, ‘Hum it which way you would,” us 
Mr Muscat observed, was no great credit to Liber- 
alism ; and what Mr I^yon bad to testify as to Felix 
Holt’s (jonduct in the matter of Sproxton men, 
only made it clear that the defence of Felix was 
the accusation of his party.* The whole affair, Mr' 
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Kiitwood said, was dark and inscrutable, and seemed 
not to be one in whiol^, the interference of God’s 
servants would tend to give the glory where the 
glory was due. That a candidate for whom the richer 
church members had all voted should have his name 
associated with the encouragement of drunkenness, 
riot, and plunder, was an occasion for the enemy to 
blaspheme ; and it was not clear how the enemy’s 
mouth would be stopped by exertions in favour of 
a rash young man, whoso interference had made 
things worse instead of better. Mr Lyon was warned 
lest his human partialities should blind him to the 
interests of truth : it was God’s cause that was en- 
dangered in this matter. 

The little mihistor’s soul was bruised ; he himself 
was keenly alive to the complication of public and 
private regards in this affair, and suffered a good 
deal at the thought of Tory triumph in the demon- 
stration that, excepting the attack on the Seven 
Stars, which called itself a Whig house, all damage 
to property had been borne by Tories. Ho cared 
intensely for his opinions, and would have liked 
events to speak for them in a sort of picture-writing 
that everybody could understand. The enthusiasms 
of the world aro not to be stimulated byta commen- 
tary in small and subtle characters Avhich alone can 
tell the whole truth ; and the picture-writing in Felix 
Holt’s troubles was of an entirely puzzling kind : 
if he were a martyr, neither side wanted to claim 
him. Yet the minister, as we have seen, -found in 
his Christian faith a reason for clinging the more 
to one who had not a large party to back him. That 
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little man's heart was heroic; he was not one of 
those Liberals who make their anxiety for ‘Hhe, 
cause of Liberalism a plei for cowardly desertion* 

Besides himself, he believed there was no one who 
could bear testimony to the remonstrances of Felix 
concerning the treating of the Sproxton men, except 
Jermyn, Johnson, and Harold Transome. Though 
he had the vagdest idea of what could be done in 
the case, he fixed his mind on the probability that 
Mr Transome would be moved to the utmost exer- 
tion, if only as an atonement ; but he dared. not take 
any step until he had consulted Felix, who he fore- 
saw was likely to have a very strong determination 
as to the help he would accept or not accept. 

This last expectation was fulfilled. Mr Lyon re- 
turned to Esther, alter his day’s' journey to Loam- 
ford and back, with less of trouble and perplexity 
in his mind : he had at least got a definite course 
marked out, to which he must resign himself. Felix 
had declared that he would receive no aid from Har- 
old Transome, except the aid he might give as an 
honest witness. There was nothing to be done for 
him but what was perfectly simple and direct. Even 
if the pleading of counsel had been permitted (and 
at that time it was not) on behalf of a prisoner on 
trial for ielony,^ Felix would have declined it: he 
would in any case have spoken in his own defence. 
He had a perfectly simple account to give, and 
needed not to avail himself of any legal adroitness. 
He consented to accept the servico^s of a respectable 
solicitdt in Loamford, who offered %o conduct his case 
without any fees. The work was plain and easyi: 
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Felix said. The only witnesses who had to be 
hunted up at all were some who could testify that 
he had tried to take the* crowd down Hobb’s Lane, 
and that they had gone to the Manor in spite of him. 

Then he is not so much cast down as you feared, 
father?^’ said Esther. 

No, child ; albeit he is pale and much shaken for 
one so stalwart. He hath no grief, he says, save for 
the poor man Tucker, and for his mother ; otherwise 
his heart is witliout a burthen. Wo discoursed 
greatly on the sad eff(*ct of all this for hjs inothoi, 
and on the perplexed condition of human things, 
whereby even riglit action seems to bring evil con- 
sequences, if we have respect only to our own brief 
lives, and not to that larger rule whereby we are 
stewards of the eternal dealings, and not contrivers 
of our own success.” 

Did ho say noihing aboiit mo, father?” said 
Esther, trembling a little, but unable to repress her 
egoism. 

“ Yea ; he askc'd if you were weH, and sent his 
affectionate regards. Nay, ho bade mo say some- 
thing which appears to refer to your discourse to- 
gether when I was not present. ^ TcH her,' he said, 
^ whatever they sentence me to, she knows they can't 
rob mo of my vocation. With poverty for my bride, 
and preaching and pedagoguy for my business, I 
am sure of a handsome establishment.’ He laughed 
— doubtless bearing in mind some playfulness of 
thine.” 

Mr Lyon seemed to be looking at Esthef as he 
smiled, but she was not near enough for him to 
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discern the expression of her face. Just then it. 
seemed made for melancholy rather than for playful- 
ness. Hers was not a childish beauty ; and when 
the sparkle of mischief, wit, and vanity was out of 
her eyes, and the large look of abstracted sorrow 
was there, you would have been surprised by a cer- 
tain grandeur which the smiles had hidden. That . 
changing face wat the perfect symbol of her mixed 
susceptible nature, in which battle was inevitable, 
and the side of victory uncertain. 

She began to look on all that had passed between 
herself and Felix as something not buried, but em- 
balmed and kept as a relic in a private sanctuary. 
The very entireness of her pre - occupation about 
him, the perpetual repetition in her memory of all 
that had passed between them, tended to produce 
this effect. She lived with him in the past ; in the 
future she seemed shut out from him. lie was an 
influence above her life, rather than a part of it ; 
some time or other, perhaps, he would be to her 
as if he belonged to the solemn admonishing skies, 
checking her self-satisfied pettiness with the sugges- 
tion of a wider life. 

But not yet — not while her trouble was so fresh. 
For it was still her trouble, and not Felix Holt's. 
Perhaps it ^as a subtraction from his power over 
her, that she coutS never think of him with pity, 
because ho always * seemed to her too great and 
strong to be pitied : he wanted nothing. He evaded 
calamity by choosing privation. The best part of 
a woman's love is worship ; but it is hard to her to 
be sent away with her precious spikenard rejected, 
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and her long tresses too, that were let fall ready to 
soothe the wearied feet. 

While Esther was c?.rrying these things in her 
heart, the January days were beginning to pass by 
with their wonted wintry monotony, except that 
there was rather more of good cheer than usual 
remaining from the feast of Twelfth Night among 
the triumphant Tories, and ratlier more scandal than 
usual excited among the mortified Dissenters by the 
wilfulness of their minister. He had actually men- 
tioned Felix Holt by name in his evening sermon, 
and offered up a petition for him in the evening 
prayer, also by name — not as a young Ishmaelite, 
whom we would fain see brought back from the law- 
less life of the desert, and seated in the same fold 
even with the sons of Judah and of Benjamin,” a 
suitable periphrasis which Brother Kemp threw off 
without any effort, and with all the felicity of a 
suggestive critic. Poor Mrs Holt, indeed, even in 
the midst of her grief, experienced a proud satisfac- 
tion, that though not a church member she was now 
an object of congregational remark and ministerial 
allusion. Feeling herself a spotless character stand- 
ing out in relief on a dark background of affliction, 
and a practical contradiction to that extreme doctrine 
of human depravity which she liad nevdr given in 
to,” she was naturally gratified and soothed by a 
notice which must be a recognition. But more in- 
fluential hearers were of opinion, that in a man who 
had so many long sentences at command as Mr Lyon, 
so manj parentiSioses and modifying clauses, this 
naked use of a non-scriptural Treby name in an ad- 
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dress to the Almighty was all the more offensive. In 
a low unlettered local preacher of the Wesleyan per- 
suasion such things might pass ; but a certain style 
in prayer was demanded from Independents, the 
most educated body in the ranks of orthodox Dis- 
sent. To Mr Lyon such notions seemed painfully 
perverse, and the, next morning he was declaring 
to Esther his resolution stoutly to withstand them, 
and to count nothing common or unclean on which 
a blessing could be asked, when the tenor of his 
thoughts was completely changed by a great shock 
of surprise which made both himself and Esther sit 
looking at each other in speechless amazement. 

The cause wus a letter brought by a special 
messenger from Duffield ; a heavy letter addressed 
to Esther in a business-like manner, quite unex- 
ampled in her con'espondenco. And the contents 
of the letter were more startling than its exterior. 
It began: 

Madam, — Herewith we send you a brief abstract of 
evidence which has come within our Icnowledge, that the 
right of remainder whereby the lineal issue of Edward 
Bycliffe can claim possession of the estates of which the 
entail was seUled by John Justus Transome in 1729, 
now first accrues to ^ou as the sole and lawful issue of 
Maurice Christian Byclifife. We are confident of «wc- 
cess in the prosecution of this claim, which will result 
to you in the possession of estates to the value, at the 
lowest, offii'om five ' to six thousand per^annum— 

It was at this point that Esther, who was reading 
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aloud, let her hand fall with the letter on her lap, 
and with a palpitating heart looked at her father, 
who looked again, in silence that lasted for two or 
three minutes. A certain terror was upon them 
both, though tlie thoughts that laid that weight on 
the tongue of each were different. 

It was Mr Lyon who spoke first. 

“Tliis, then, is what the man named Christian 
referred to. I distrusted him, yet it seems he spoke 
truly.” 

^‘But,” said Esther, whose imagination ran neces- 
sarily to those conditions of wealth which she could 
best appreciate, ^‘do they mean that the Transomes 
would be turned out of Transome Court, and that 
I should go and live there? It seems quite an 
impossible thing.” 

Nay, child, I know not. I am ignorant in these 
things, and the tliought of worldly grandeur for you 
hath more of terror than of gladness for me. Never- 
theless we must duly weigh all things, not consider- 
ing aught that befalls us as a bare event, but rather 
as an occasion for faithful stewardship. Lot us go 
to my study and consider this .writing further.” 

How this announcement, which to Esther seemed 
as unprepared as if it had fallen from the skies, came 
to be made to her by solicitors other than Batt & 
Cowley, the old lawyers of the Bycliffes, was by a 
sequence as natural, that is to say, as legally-natural, 
as any in the world. The secret worker of the ap- 
parent wonderv was Mr Johnson, who, the very 
day when he wrote to give his patron, Mr Jerm}^, 
the serious warning that a bill was likely to be filed 
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in Chancery against him, had carried forward with 
added zeal the business^ already commenced, of 
arranging with another firm his share in the pro- 
fits likely to result from* the prosecution of Esther 
Byclifie’s claim. , 

Jenny n’s star was certainly going down, aivi 
Johnson did no^,feel an unmitigated grief. Beyond 
some troublesome declarations as to his actual share 
in transactions in which his name had been used, 
Johnson saw nothing formidable in prospect for 
himself. Yie was not going to be ruined, though 
Jenny n probably was: he was not a highflyer, but 
a mere climbing -bird, who could hold on and get 
his livelihood just as well if his wings were clipped 
a little. And, in tlie mean time, hero was some-* 
thing to bo gained in this Bycliffe business, which, 
it was not unjoleasant to think, was a nut that Jer- 
myn had intended to keep for his own particular 
cracking, and which would be rather a severe aston- 
ishment to IMr Harold Transome, whose manners 
towards respectable agents were such as leave a 
smart in a man of spirit. 

Under the stimulus of small many-mixed motives 
like these, a great deal of business has been done 
in the worid by well-cknl and, in 1833, clean-shaven 
men, whoso iiamdls are on charity-lists, and who do not 
know that they are base. Mr Johnson’s character 
Avas not much more exceptional than his double chin. 

No system, religious or political, I believe, has 
laid it (Jown as a principle that gll men are alike 
virtuous, or even that all the people rated for J680 
houses are an honour to their species. 
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CllAPTEE XXXVllI. 


The down we rest on in our aSry dreams ' 

Has not been plucked from birds tliat live and smart : 
'Tis but warm snow, that melts not. 


The story and the prospect revealed to Esther by 
the lawyers’ letter, which she and her fitther studied 
together, had made an impression on her very dif- 
ferent from what slio had been used to figure to 
herself in her many day-dreams as to the effect of 
a sudden elevation in rank and fortune. In her 
day-dreams she had not traced out tlie means by 
which such a change could be brought about; in 
fact, the change had seemed impossible to her, ex- 
cept in her little private Utopia, which, like other 
Utopias, was filled with delighlful results, indepen- 
dent of processes. But lier mind liad ^fixed itself 
habitually on the signs and luxindes of ladyhood, 
for whioli sho had the keenest perception. She 
had seen the very mat in her carriage, had scented 
the dried rose-leaves in her corridors, had felt the 
soft carpets under her pretty feet, and seen^ herself, 
as she rose from her sofa cushions, in the crystal 
panel that reflected a long drawing-room, where the 
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conservatory flowers and the pictures of feir women"' 
left her still with the supremacy of charm. She had 
trodden the marble-firm gmvel of her garden-walks 
and the soft deep turf of her lawn ; she had had 
her servants about her filled with adoring respect, 
because of her kindness as well ^s her grace and 
beauty ; and she had had several accomplished 
cavaliers all at ‘once suing for her hand — one of 
whom, uniting very high birth with long dark 
eyelashes and the most distinguished talents, she 
secretly preferred, though his pride and hers hin- 
dered an avowal, and supplied the inestimable inter- 
est of retardation. The glimpses she had had in 
her brief life as a family governess, supplied her 
ready faculty with details enough of delightful still 
life to furnish her day-dreams ; and no one who has 
not, like Esther, a strong natural prompting and 
susceptibility to\^^ards such things, and has at the 
same time sufTered from the presence of opposite 
conditions, can understand how powerfully those 
minor accidents of rank which please the fastidious 
sense can 2>reoccupy the imagination. 

It seemed that almost everything in her day- 
dreams — cavaliers apart — must bo found at Tran- 
some Court. But now that fancy was becoming 
real, and fhe imj)ossible appeared possible, Esther 
found the balance of her attention reversed: now 
that her ladyhood was not simply in Utopia, she 
found herself arrested and painfully grasped by 
the means through which the ladyhood was to be 
obtained. To her inexperience thfe strange story of 
an alienated inheritance, of s^ch a last representative 
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of pure-blooded lineage as old Thomas Transoms 
the bill-sticker, above all of the dispossession hanging 
over those who actually iield, and had expected al- 
ways to hold, the wealth and position which were 
suddenly announced to be rightly hers — all these 
things made a picture, not for her own tastes and 
fancies to float in with Elysian indulgence, but in 
which she was compelled to gaze' on the degrad- 
ing hard experience of other human beings, and on 
a humiliating loss which was the obverse of her 
own proud gain. Even in her times of most un- 
troubled egoism Esther shrank from anything un- 
generous ; and the fact that she had a very lively 
image of Harold Transome and his gypsy-eyed boy 
in her mind, gave additional distinctness to the 
thought that if she entered they must depart. Of 
the elder Transomes she had a dimmer vision, and 
they were necessarily in the background to her 
sympathy. 

She and her father sat with their hands locked, as 
they might have done if they had been listening to 
a solemn oracle in the days of old revealing unknown 
kinship and rightful heirdom. It was not that 
Esther had any thought of renouncing her fortune ; 
she was incapable, in these moments, of condensing 
her vague ideas and feelings into pny distinct plan 
of action, nor indeed did it seem that she was called 
upon to act with any promptitude. It was only 
that slie was conscious of being strangely awed hy 
something that was called good fortune ; and the 
awe shut out any scheme of rejection as inuch as 
any triumphant joy in ^^cceptance. Her first father, 
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she learned, had died disappointed and in wrongful 
imprisonment, and an undefined sense of Nemesis 
seemed half to sanctify her iniieritanco, and counter- 
act its apparent arbitrariness. 

Felix Holt was present ih her mind throughout : 
what he would say was an imagiru^ry commentary 
that she was constantly framing, and the words that 
she most frequent’jr gave him — for she dramatised 
under the inspiration of a sadness slightly bitter — 
were of this kind : That is clearly your destiny — 
to be aristocratic, to be rich. I always .saw that our 
lots lay widely aj)ijrt. You are not fit for poverty, 
or any work of difficulty. But remember what I 
once said to you about a vision of consequences ; 
take care where your fortune leads you.^^ 

Her father had not spoken since they had ended 
their study and discussion of the story and the 
evidence as it was presented to them. Into this 
he had entered with his usual penetrating activity ; 
but he was so accustomed to the impersonal study 
of narrative, that even in these exceptional moments 
the habit of half a century asserted itself, and* he 
seemed sometimes not to distinguish the case of 
Esther’s inheritance from a story in ancient history, 
until some detail recalled him to the profound feel- 
ing that a gr(ftit, great change might be coming over 
the life of this chili who was so close to him. At 
last he relapsed into total silence, and for some time 
Esther was not moved to interrupt it. He had sunk 
back in his chair, with his hand lockqjd in hers, and 
was pursuing a sort of. prayerful meditation : he 
lifted up no formal petition, but it was as if his 
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soul travelled again over the facts he had been‘ 
considering in the company of a guide ready to in- 
spire and correct him. 'He was striving to purify his 
feeling in this matter from selfish or worldly dross 
— a striving which is that prayer without ceasing, 
sure to wrest an answer by its sublime importunity. 

There is no knowing how long they might have 
sat in this way, if it had not beej. for the inevitable 
Lyddy reminding them dismally of dinner. 

Yes, Lyddy, we come,” said Esther ; and then, 
before moving — 

Is there any advice you have in your mind for 
me, father?” The sense of awe was growing in 
Esther. Her intensest life was no longer in her 
dreams, where she made tilings to her own mind : 
she was moving in a world charged with forces. 

Not yet, my dear — save this : that you will seek 
special illumination in this juncture, and, above all, 
be watchful that your soul be not lifted up within 
you by what, rightly considered, is rather an increase 
of charge, and a call upon you to walk along a path 
which is indeed easy to the flesh, but dangerous to 
the spirit.” 

You would always live with mo, father ? ” Esther 
spoke under a strong impulse — partly affection, 
partly the need to grasp at some moial help. But 
she had no sooner uttered the words than they 
raised a vision, showing, as by a flash of lightning, 
the incongruity of that past which had created the 
sanctities andv affections of her life with that future 
which was coming to her. . , . The little rusty old 
minister, with the one luxury of his Sunday evening 
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pipe, smoked up the kitchen chimney, coming to 
live in the midst of grande^ur . . . but no I her 
father, with the grandeur of his past sorrow and hiS 
long struggling labours, forsaking his vocation, and 
vulgaily accepting an existence unsuited to him. 

• . . Esther's face flushed with the excitement of 
this vision and its reveised inteipretation, which 
five months ago slie would have been incapable of 
seeing. Her question to her father seemed like a 
mockery ; she was ashamed. He answered slowly— 

Touch nbt that clioid yet, child. I must learn 
to think of thy lot according to the demands of 
Providence. We will rest a while from the subject ; 
and I will seek calmness in my ordinary duties.'' 

The next morning nothing moie was said. Mr 
Lyon was absorbed in his sei mon-making, for it was 
near the end of the week, and Estlier was obliged to 
attend to her pupils. Mrs Holt came by invitation 

with little Job to share their dinner of roast-meat: 

• ' 

and, after much of what the minister called unprofit- 
able discourse, she was quitting the house when she 
hastened back Avith an astonished face, to tell Mr 
Lyon and Esther, who weie aheady in wonder at 
crashing, thundering sounds on the paA^ement, that 
there was a carriage stopping and stamping at the 
entry into Malthou«o Yard, witli ^‘all sorts of fine 
liveries,” and a lady and gentleman inside. Mr 
Lyon and Esther looked at each other, both having 
the same name in their minds. 

If it’s Mr Transoine or somebody ^se as is great, 
Mr Lyon," urged Mrs Holt, “you’ll remember my 
son, and say he’s got a mother vfith a character they 
VOL. It 
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may inquire into as much as they like. And never 
mind what Felix says, jfor he’s so masterful he’d stay 
in prison and be transported whether or no, only to 
have his own way. For it’s not to be thought but 
what the groafi people could get him off if they 
would ; and it’s very hard with a King in the country 
and all the texts in Proverbs about tlio King’s coun- 
tenance, and Solomon and the live baby ” 

Mr Lyon lifted up his hand deprecatingly, and 
Mrs Holt retreated from the parlour-door to a corner 
of the kitchen, the outer doorway being occupied by 
Dominic, who was inquiring if Mr and Miss Lyon 
were at home, and could receive Mrs Transome and 
Mr Harold Transome. While Dominic went back 
to the carriage Mrs Holt escaped with her tiny 
companion to Zachary’s, the pew-opener, observing 
to Lyddy that she knew herself, and was not that 
woman to stay where she might not bo wanted ; 
whereupon Lyddy, differing fundamentally, admon-, 
ished her parting ear that it was well if she knew 
herself to be dust and ashes — silently extending the 
application of this remark to Mrs Transome as she 
saw the tall lady sweep in arrayed in her rich black 
and fur, with that fine gentleman behind her whose 
thick topknot of wavy hair, sparkling rjng, dark com- 
plexion, and general air of wcrldly exaltation un- 
connected with chapel, were painfully suggestive to 
Lyddy of Herod, Pontius Pilate, or the much-quoted 
Gallic. 

Harold Trpyusome, greeting Esther gracefully, 
presented his mother, whose eagle-like glance, fixed 
on her from the firist moment of entering, seemed to 
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Esther to pierce her through. Mrs Transome hardly 
noticed Mr Lyon, not from studied haughtiness, but 
from sheer mental inability to consider him — as a 
person ignorant of natural history is unable to con- 
sider a fresh-water polype otherwise than as a sort 
of animated weed, certainly not fit for table. But 
Harold saw that his mother was agreeably struck by 
Esther, who indeed showed to much advantage. 
She was not at all taken by surprise, and maintained 
a dignified quietude ; but her previous knowledge 
and reflection about the possible dispossession* of 
these Transomes gave her a softened feeling towards 
them which tinged her manners very agreeably. 

Harold was carefully polite to the minister, throw- 
ing out a word to make him understand that he had 
an important part in the important business which 
had brought this unannounced visit ; and the four 
made a group seated not far off each other near the 
window, Mrs Transome and Esther being on the sofa. 

You must bo astonished at a visit from me, Miss 
Lyon,” Mrs Transome began ; “ I seldom come to 
Treby Magna. Now I see you, the visit is an un- 
expected pleasure ; but the cause of my coming is 
business of a serious nature, which my son will com- 
municate to you.” 

“ I ought to begin by saying that what I have to 
announce to you is the reverse of disagreeable. Miss 
, Lyon,” said Harold, with lively ease. I don’t sup- 
pose the world would consider it very good news for 
me ; but a rejected candidate, Mf Lyon,” Harold 
went on, •turning graciously to the fiiinister, ‘‘begins 
to be inured to loss and misfojtune.” 
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Truly, sir,” said Mr Lyon, with a rather sad 
solemnity, ‘^your allusion hath a grievous bearing 
for me, but I will not retard your present purpose 
by further remark.” ^ 

You will never guess what I have to disclose,” 
said Harold, again looking at Esther, ‘^unless, in- 
deed, you have liad some previous intimation of it.” 

“Does it refer to law and iniieritance ? ” said 
Esther, with a smile. She was already brightened 
by Harold’s manner. The news seemed to be losing 
it^ chillness, and to be sometliing really belonging 
to warm, comfortable, interesting life. 

“ Then you have already heard of it ? ” said Harold, 
inwardly vexed, but suflicichtly prepared not to seem 
so. 

“ Only yesterday,” said Esther, quite simply. “ I 
received a letter from some lawyers with a statement 
of many siirprising things, showing that I was an 
heiress ” — hero she turned very prettily to address 
Mrs Transome — “ which, as you may imagine, is one 
of the last things I could have supposed myself to ho.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs Transome with elderly grace, 
just laying her hand for an instant on Esther’s, “ it 
is a lot that would become you adinii*ably.” 

Esther blushed, and said playfully — 

“ Oh, I know what to buy ^vith fifty pounds 
a-year, but I know the price ol nothing beyond 
that.” 

Her father sat looking at her through his spec- 
tacles, stroking (his chin. It was amazing to herself 
that she was taking so lightly now what hf»d caused 
her such deep emotioij.^ yesterday. 
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I daresay, then,” said Harold, you are more 
fully possessed of particulars than I am. So that 
my mother and I need only tell you what no one 
else can tell you — that is,* what are her and my feel- 
ings and wishes under these nevy and unexpected 
circumstances.^' 

I am most fjnxious,” said Esther, with a grave 
beautiful look of respect to Mrs Transome — ‘‘most 
anxious on that point. Indeed, being of course in 
uncertainty about it, I have not yet known whether 
I could rejoice.” Mrs Transome’s glance had soft- 
ened. She liked EstluT to look at her. 

“ Our chief anxiety,” she said, knowing what 
Harold wished her to say, “is, that there may be 
no contest, no useless expenditure of money. Of 
course we will surrender what can bo rightfully 
claimed.” 

“ My mother expresses our feeling precisely, Miss 
Lyon,” said Harold. “And I'm sure, Mr Lyon, you 
will understand our desire.” 

“ Assuredly, sir. Mj daughter would in any case 
have had my advice to seek a conclusion which 
W'ould involve no strife. We endeavour, sir, in our 
body, to hold to the apostolic rule that one Chiis- 
tian brotheji sliould not go to law with another ; and 
I, for my part, ^'ould extend this rule to all my 
fellow-men, apprehending that the practice of our 
courts is little consistent with the simplicity that 
is in Christ.” ^ 

“ If it^ is to depend oh my wijl,” said Esther, 
“there is nothing that would be more repugnant 
to me than any struggle on •such a subject. But' 
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can’t the lawyers go on doing what they will in spite 
of me ? It seems tliat this is what they mean.” 

‘‘ Not exactly,” said Harold, smiling. “ Of course 
they live by such struggles as you dislike. But we 
can thwart them by determining not to quarrel. It 
is desirable that we should consider the affair to- 
gether, and put it into the hands of honourable 
solicitors. I assure you we Transomes will not 
contend for what is not our own.” 

“ And this is what i have come to beg of you,” 
said Mrs Transomo. ‘‘It is that ^ you will come to 
Transom© Court — and let us take full time to arrange 
matters. Do oblige mo : you shall not be teazed 
more than you like by an old woman : you shall do 
just as you please, and become acquainted with 
your future home, since it is to be yours. I can tell 
you a world of things that you will want to know ; 
and the business can proceed properly.” 

Do consent,” said Harold, with winning brevity. 

Esther was flushed, and her eyes were bright. It 
was impossible for her not to feel that the proposal 
was a more tempting step towards her cliange of 
condition than she could have thought of before- 
hand. She had forgotten that she was in any 
trouble. But she looked towards her igither, who 
was again stroking his chin, as wafi his habit when 
he was doubting and deliberating. 

‘‘I hope you do not disapprove of Miss Lyon’s 
granting \is this favour?” said Harold to the min- 
ister. 

have nothing to oppose to it, sir, if my 
daughter’s own mind 'is clear as to her course.” 
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You will come — now — ^with us/^ said Mrs Tran- 
some, persuasively. “ You will go back with us in 
the carriage.” 

Harold was highly gratified with the perfection 
of his mother’s manner on^this occasion, which he 
had looked forward to as difficult. • Since he had 
come home again, ho had never seen her so much 
at her ease, or witk so much benignancy in her face. 
The secret lay in the charm of Esther’s sweet young 
deference, a sort of charm that had not before en- 
tered into Mrs QVansome’s elderly life. Esther’s 
pretty behaviour, it must bo confessed, was not fed 
entirely from lofty moral sources : over and above 
her really generous feeling, she enjoyed Mrs Tran- 
somo’s accent, the high-bred quietness of her speech, 
the delicate odour of her drapery. She had always 
thought that life must be particularly easy if one 
could pass it among refined people ; and so it 
seemed at this moment. She wished, unmixedly, 
to go to Traiisomo Court, 

“ Since my father has no objection,” she said, 
“ and you urge me so kindly. But I must beg for 
time to pack up a few clothes.” 

‘‘By all means,” said Mrs Transome. “We are 
not at all pressed.” 

When Eifbher had left the room, Harold said, 
“Apart from our immediate reason for coming, Mr 
Lyon, I could have wished to see you about these 
unhappy consequences of the election contest. But 
you will understand that I have Ijeen much pre- 
occupied Vith private affairs.” 

“ You have well said that ^the consequences are 
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unhappy, sir. And but for a reliance on something 
more than human calculation, I know not which I 
should most bewail — the scandal which wrong-dealing 
has brought on right principles, or the snares which 
it laid for the feet of a young man who is ^lear to 
me. ‘ One sowetli, and another reapeth,’ is a verity 
tha't applies to evil as well as good.” 

You are referring to Felix Holt. I have not 
neglected steps to secure the best legal help for 
the prisoners ; but I am given to understand that 
Holt refuses any aid from me. I hope he will not 
go rashly to work in speaking in his own defence 
without any legal instruction. It is an oj^probrinm 
of our law that no counsel is allowed to plead for the 
prisoner in cases of felony. A ready tongue may 
do a man as much harm as good in a court of* jus- 
tice. He piques himself on making a display, and 
displays a little too much.” 

“ Sir, you know- him not,” said the little minister, 
in his deeper tone. “ He woidd not accept, oven if 
it were accorded, a defence wherein the truth was 
screened or avoided, — not from a vainglorious spirit 
of self-exhibition, for he hatli a singular directness 
and simplicity of speech ; but from an averseness to 
a profession wherein a man may without shame seek 
to justify the wicked foi* reward, and take away the 
righteousness of tlie rigliteous from him.” 

It^s a pity a fine young fellow should do himself 
harm by fanatical notions of that sort. I could at 
least have procured the advantage of first - rate 
consultation. Ee didn’t look to me like^a dreamy 
personage.” 
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is he dreamy; rather, his excess lies m 
being too practical,” ^ 

“ Well, I hope you will not encourage him in such 
irrationality : the question is not one of misrepre- 
sentation, but of adjusting fact, so as to raise it to 
the power of evidence. Don’t 3"ou see that ? ” 

‘‘I do, I do. But I distrust not Felix Holt’s 
discernment in regard to liis own case. He builds 
not on doubtful tilings, and hath no illusory liopes ; 
on the contrary, ho is of a too-scornful incredulity 
where I would fain see a more childlike faith. But 
he will hold no belief without action corresponding 
thereto ; and the occasion of his return to this his 
native place at a time which has proved fatal, was 
no other than liis resolve to hinder the sale of some 
drugs, which had chiefly supported his mother, but 
which his bettor knowledge showed him to be per- 
nicious to the human frame. Ho undertook to sup- 
port her by his own labour : but, sir, I pray you to 
mark — and old as I arn, I will not deny tliat this 
young man instructs me herein — I pray you to mark 
the poisonous confusion of good and evil which is tho 
wide-spreading effect of vicious praclices. Through 
tho use of undue electioneering moans — concerning 
which, liowpver, I do not accuse you farther than 
of having acted the part of him who washes his 
hands when ho delivers up to others the exercise 
of an iniquitous power — Felix Holt is, I will not 
scruple to say, tho innocent victim of a riot ; and 
that dee(J of strict honesty, wlier^3^ lie took on 
himself the charge of his aged mother, seems now 
to have deprived her of suffici%nt bread, and is even 
VOL. 11. G 2 
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an occasion of reproach to him from the weaker 
brethren.” 

“ I shall be proud to supply her as amply as you 
think desirable,” said Harold, not enjoying this lec- 
ture. 

‘‘ I will pray you to speak of this question with 
my daughter, wlio, it appears, may herself have 
large means at command, and would desire to min- 
ister to Mrs Holtzs needs with all friendship and 
delicacy. For the present, I can take care that she 
lacks nothing essential.” 

As Mr Lyon was speaking, Esther re-entered, 
equipped for her drive. She laid her hand on her 
father’s arm, and said, ^‘You will let my pupils 
know at once, will you, father?” 

Doubtless, my dear,” said tho old man, trem- 
bling a little under the feeling that this departure 
of Esther’s was a crisis. Nothing again would be 
as it had been in their mutual life. But he feared 
that he was being mastered by a too tender self- 
regard, and struggled to keep himself calm. 

Mrs Transorae and Harold had botli lison. 

If you are quite ready. Miss Lyon,” said Harold, 
divining that the father and daughter would like 
to have an unobserved moment, “I will take my 
mother to the carriage, and come back for you.” 

When they were alone, Esther put her hands on 
her father’s shoulders and kissed him. 

This will not be a grief to you, I hope, father ? 
You tliink it is j^etter that I should go V ” ^ 

‘‘Nay, child, I am weak. But I would fain be 
capable of a joy quite apart from the accidents of 
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my aged earthly existence, which, indeed, is a petty 
and almost dried-np fountain — whereas to the re- 
ceptive soul the river of ^ife pauseth not, nor is 
diminished.” ^ 

Perhaps you will see Felix Holt again and tell 
him everything?'’ • 

Shall I say aught to him for you ? ” 

“ Oh no ; only*that Job Tiidge has a little flannel 
shirt and a box of lozenges,” said Esther, smiling. 
‘‘Ah, I hear Mr Transome coming back. I must 
say good-bye to Lyddy, else she will cry over my 
liard heart.” 

In spite of all the grave thoughts that had been, 
Esther felt it a very pleasant as well as new ex-‘ 
perience to be led to the carriage by Harold Tran- 
some, to bo seated on soft cushions, and bowled 
along, looked at admiringly and deferentially by a 
person opposite, whom it was agreeable to look at 
in return, and talked to with suavity and liveliness* 
Towards what prospect was that easy carriage 
really leading her? She could not be always ask- 
ing herself Mentor-liko questions. Her young bright 
nature was rather weary of the sadness that had 
grown heavier in these last weeks, like a chill white 
mist hopelessly veiling the day. Her fortune was 
beginning to appear worthy of being called good 
fortune. She had come to a new stage in her 
journey ; a new day had arisen on new scenes, 
and her young untired spirit was full of curiosity, 
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CIIArTER XXXIX. 


No man believes tb.it many textured knowlcdj^e and skill — as a just idea 
of the solar system, or the i*o\ver of painting tl» sli, ui oi reading written 
harnionies~cau come late and ol a sudden, }et many will not sjj^ek at 
believing that hajipiness can come at aiiN <lay and h > ii sob Jy by a new 
disposition of events, though tluie is nought less < (j)ibleof a magical 
production than a moitars happiues"*, mIiu h i-* in iinl> .1 i oinplex ol habit 
ual relations and dispositions not to be ivioiiglit by new s from toieign parts, 
or any wliirling ot fortune’s wlieel for oue ou wliobc brow lime has written 
legibly. 

SoMK (lays after Esther's arrival at Transomo Court, 
Denner, coming to dress Mrs Transorne before dinner 
— a labour of lovo for which she had am^do leisure 
now — found her mistiess soat(‘d witli more than 
X3ver of that marble aspect of belf-abscjrhed suffering, 
nvhicli to the waiting-woman's keen observation had 
Sjeen gradually intensifying during the past 

week. She had tapped at tlaj door without hav- 
ing been summoned, and slic had ventured to enter 
itliough she had heard no voice saying ‘ Come in." 

Mrs Transomo had on a darfi warm dressing- 
gown, hanging in thick folds about her, and she 
was seated before a mirror which filled a panel from 
the floor to tlio qoiling. The room was bright with 
the light of the <nro and of wax candles. S'or some 
reason, contrary to her usual practice, Mrs Tran- 
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Bome had herself unfastened her* abundant grey hair, 
which rolled back^^ard in a#pale sunless stream over 
her dark dress. She was seated before the mirror 
apparently looking at lie^elf, her blow knit in one 
deep furiow, and her jewelled haiyls laid one above 
the other on her knee. Probably she had ceased to 
see the reflection^in the miiror, for her eyes had the 
fixed wide-open look that belongs not to examina- 
tion, but to reverie. Motionless in that way, her 
clear-cut features keeping distinct record of past 
beauty, she looked like an image fadinl, diied, and 
bleached by uncounted suns, rather than a breath- 
ing woman who had numbered the years as they 
passed, and had a consciousness within her which 
was 1l e slow deposit of those ceaseless rolling 
yeais. 

Deiiner, with all her ingrained and systematic 
reserve, coidd not help showing signs that she was 
startled, when, peering from between her half-closed 
eyelids, she saw the motionless imago in the mirror 
opposite to her as she enteied. Her gentle opening 
of the door had not loused her mistress, to vhoiu 
the sensations piodiiced by Dennerks piesence weio 
as little distuibing as those of a favouiito cat. Bub 
the slight ^ly, and the start reflected in the glass, 
wore unusual enftugh to break the leverie : Mrs 
Tr.insome moved, leaned back in her chair, and 
said — 

So youh'e come at last, Denner ? 

Yes,*madam ; it is not late. ^ Pm sorry you 
should have undone your hair yourself.’* 

undid' it to see what an 8ld hag I am. These 
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fine oiothes you put on me, Denner, are only a smart 
shroud.” f 

“ Pray don’t talk so, madam. If there’s anybody 
doesn’t think it pleasant te look at you, so much the 
worse for them. For my part, I’ve seen no young* 
ones fit to hold up your train. Look at your like- 
ness down below ; and though you’re older now, 
what signifies ? I wouldn’t bo Letly in the scullery 
because she’s got red cheeks. She mayn’t know 
she’s a poor creature, but I know it, and that’s 
enough for me : I know what sort of a dowdy 
draggletail she’ll bo in ten years’ time. I would 
change with nobody, madam. And if troubles were 
put up to market, I’d sooner buy old than now. It’s 
something to have seen the worst.” 

‘‘A woman never has seen the worst till she is 
old, Denner,” said Mrs Transome, bitterly. 

The keen little waiting-woman was not clear as 
to the cause of her mistress’s added bitterness ; but 
she rarely brouglit herself to ask questions, when 
Mrs Transome did not authorise them by beginning 
to give her information. Banks the bailiff and the 
head- servant had nodded and winked a good deal 
over the certainty that Mr Harold w*as “none so 
fond” of Jermyn, but this was a subject on which 
Mrs Transome had never made up her mind to speak, 
and Denner knew nothing definite. Again, she felt 
quite sure that there was some important secret con- 
nected with Esther’s presence in the house ; she 
suspected that ^he close Dominic knew the secret, 
and was more trusted than she was, in spite of her 
forty years’ service;' but any resentment on this 
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ground would have been an entertained reproach 
against her mistress, inconsistent with Denner’s 
creed and character. She^ inclined to the belief 
that Esther was the immediate cause of the new 
discontent. • 

If there’s anything worse coping to you, 3 
should like to know what it is, madam,” she said, 
after a moment’s^ silence, speaking always in the 
same low quick way, and keeping up her quiet 
labours. “When I awake at cock-crow, I’d sooner 
have one real grief on my mind than twenty false. 
It’s better to know one’s robbed than to think one’s 
going to be murdered.” 

“ I believe you are the creature in the world that 
loves mo best, Denner ; yet you will never under- 
stand what I suffer. It’s of no use telling you. 
There’s no folly in you, and no heartache. You are 
made -of iron. You have never had any trouble.” 

“ I’ve had some of your trouble, madam.” 

“Yes, you good thing. But as a sick-nurse, that 
never caught the fever. You never even had a 
child.” 

“ I can feel for things I never went through. I 
used to be sorry for the poor Frehch Queen when 
I was young : I’d have lain cold for her to lie warm. 
I know pec^de liave feelings according to their birth 
and station. And yoii always took things to heart, 
madam, beyond anybody else. But I hope there’s 
nothing new, to make you talk of the worst.” 

“ Yes, Denner, there is — there isj|’ said Mrs Tran- 
some, speaking in a low tone of ijiisery, while she 
bent for her head-dress to be pinned on. 
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“ Is it this young lady ? ” 

‘‘Why, what do you think about her, Denner?” 
said Mrs Transome, in k tone of more spirit, rather 
curious to hear what the old woman would say. 

“I don^t deny she’s graceful, and she has a 
pretty smile and very good manners ; it’s quite 
unaccountable by what Banks says about her father. 
I know nothing of those Treby townsfolk myself, 
but for my part I’m puzzled. I’m fond of Mr 
Harold. I always shall be, madam. I was at his 
bringing into the world, and nothing but Ins doing 
wrong by you would turn mo against him. But the 
servants all say he’s in love with Miss Lyon.” 

“I wish it were true, Denner,” said Mrs Transome, 
energetically. “I wish ho were in love with her, so 
that she could master him, and make him do what 
she pleased.” 

“ Then it is not true — what they say ? ” • 

“ Not true that she will ever master him. No 
woman ever will. Ho will make her fond of him, 
and afraid of him. That’s one of the things you 
have never gone through, Denner. A woman’s love 
is always freezing into fear. She wants everything, 
she is secure of nothing. This girl has a fine spirit 
— plenty of fire and pride and wit. Men like such 
captives, as they like liorses that cliamp’ the bit and 
paw the ground : they feel more triumph in their 
mastery. What is the use of a woman’s will? — if 
she tries, she doesn’t get it, and she ceases to be 
loved. God was, cruel when ho made women.” 

Denner was need to such outbursts as this. Her 
mistress’s rhetoric and temper belonged to her su* 
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perior rank, her grand person, and her piercing black 
eyes. Mrs Transome had ^a sense of impiety in her 
words which made them all the more tempting to 
her impotent anger. Th^ waiting-woman had none 
of that awe which could be turned into defiance : 
the Sacred Grove was a common tfiicket to her. 

It mayn’t be good-luck to be a woman,” she said. 
“ But one begins^vith it from a baby : one gets used 
to it. And I shouldn’t like to bo a man — to cough 
so loud, and stand straddling about on a wet day, 
and be so wasteful with m(3at and drink. They’re a 
coarse lot, I think. Then I needn’t make a trouble 
of this young lady, madam,” slie added, after a 
moment’s pause. 

‘‘No, Donner. I like her. If that were all — I 
should like Harold to marry her. It would be the 
best thing. If the truth were known — and it will 
be known soon — the estate is hers by law — such 
law as it is. It's a strange story : slie’s a Byclitfe 
really.” 

Denner did not look amazed, but went on fasten* 
ing lier mistress’s dress, as she said — 

“\Yell, madam, I was sure the^p was something 
wonderful at the bottom of it. And turning the old 
lawsuits and everything else over in my mind, I 
thought the lawjmight have something to do with 
it. Then she is a born lady ? ” 

‘‘ Yes ; she has good blood in her veins.” 

Wo talked that over in the housekeeper’s room 
— ^what a hand and an instep she has, and how her 
head is set on her shoulders — almost like your own, 
madam. But her lightish complexion spoils her, to 
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my thinking. And Dominic said Mr Harold never 
admired that sort of woman before. There’s noth- 
ing that smooth fellow couldn’t tell you if he would: 
he knows the answers to riddles before they’re made. 
However, he knows how to hold his tongue ; I’ll say 
that for him. And so do I, madam.” 

‘‘ Yes, yes ; you will not talk of it till other people 
are talking of it.” o 

“ And so, if Mr Harold married her, it would save 
all fuss and mischief? ” 

Yes — about the estate.” 

“ And he seems inclined ; and she’ll not refuse 
him, I’ll answer for it. And you like her, madam. 
There’s everything to set your mind at rest,” 

Denner was putting tlie finishing- touch to Mrs 
Transome’s dress by throwing an Indian scarf 
over her shoulders, and so completing tlie contrast 
between the majestic lady in costume and* the 
dishevelled Hecuba -like woman whom she had 
found half an hour before. 

“ I am not at rest ! ” Mrs Transome said, with slow 
distinctness, moving from the mirror to the window, 
where the blind ^^as ^not drawn down, and she could 
see the chill white landscape and the far-off unheed- 
ing stars. 

Denner, more distressed by her mistress’s suffer- 
ing than she could have been by anything else, took 
up with the instinct of affection a gold vinaigrette 
which Mrs Transome often liked to carry with her, 
and going up tc her put it into her hand gently. 
Mrs Transome gi^sped the little woman’s hdhd hard, 
and held it so. 
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^‘Denner,” she said, in a low tone, “if I could 
choose at this moment, I would choose that Harold 
should never have been bom.” 

“Nay, my dear” (Deimer had only once before 
in her life said “ my dear ” to her mistress), “ it was 
a happiness to you then.” • 

“I don’t believe T felt the happiness then as I 
fool the misery liow. It is foolish to say people 
can’t feel much when they are getting old. Not 
pleasure, perhaps — little conies. But they can feel 
they are forsaken — wliy, evciy fibre in me seems to 
bo a memory that makes a i)ang. They can feel 
that all the love in their lives is turned to hatred 
or contempt.” 

“Not mine, madam, not mine. Let what would 
be, I should want to live for your sake, for fear you 
should have nobody to do for you as I would.” 

“ Ah, then, you are a happy woman, Denner ; you 
have loved somebody for forty years who is old and 
weak now, and can’t do without you.” 

The sound of the dinner-gong resounded below, 
and Mrs Transomo let the faithful hand fall again. 
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CHAPTER Xi 


SlioS bpfiutiful , and thcrefoie to bp ^ooed: 
fche IS a woman; theicloie to be won.” 

— lleniy VI. 

If Donncr had had a suspicion that Esther’s pres- 
ence at Transomo Court was not agreeable to her 
mistress, it was impossible to entertain such a 
suspicion with regaid to the other members of the 
family. Between her and little Harry there was an 
extraordinary fascination. This creature, with the 
soft broad brown cheeks, low forehead, great black 
eyes, tiny well-defined nose, fierce biting tricks to- 
wards every person and thing he disliked, and insis- 
tanco on entirely occupying those he liked, was a 
human specimen# such as Esther had never seen 
before, and slio sf*emed to bo equally original in 
Harry’s experience. At first sight her flight com- 
plexion and her Idiie gown, probably also her sunny 
smile and her hands stretched out towards him, 
seemed to make a show for him as of a new sort 
of bird ; ho threw himself backward against his 
Gb.pj)a,” as he called old ]\Ir Transome, and 
stared at this new-comer with the gravity of a 
wild animal. But slu had no sooner sat down on 
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the sofa in the library than he climbed up to her, 
and began to treat her as an attractive object in 
natural history, snatched up her curls with his 
brown fist, and, discovering that there was a little 
ear under them, pinched it and blew into it, pulled 
at her coronet of plaits, and seemed to discover with 
satisfaction that it did not grow at the summit of 
her head, but coidd be dragged down and altogether 
undone. Then finding that she laughed, tossed 
him back, kissed, and pretended to bite him — in 
fact, was an animal that understood fun — he rushed 
off and made Dominic bring a small menagerie of 
white-mice, squirrels, and birds, witli Moro, the 
black spaniel, to make her acquaintance. Whom- 
soever Harry liked, it followed that Mr Transome 
must like : Gappa,” along with Nimrod the re- 
triever, was part of the menagerie, and perhaps 
endured more than all the other live creatures in 
the way of being tumbled about. Seeing that 
Esther boro having her hair pulled down quite 
merrily, and that slie was willing to be harnessed 
and beaten, the old man began to confide to her, 
in his feeble, smiling, and rather jerking fashion, 
Harry’s remarkable feats : how he had one day, 
when Gappa was asleep, unpinned a whole drawer- 
ful of beetles, to gee if they would fiy away; then, 
disgusted with their stupidity, was about to throw 
them all on tho ground and stamp on them, when 
Dominic came in and rescued these valuable speci- 
mens ; also, how he had subtly watched Mrs Tran- 
some at*tlie cabinet where she kept her medicines, 
and, when she had left it foi^a little wdule withoul 
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locking it, had gone to the drawers •and scattered 
half the contents on the floor. But what old Mr 
Transomo thought the most wonderful proof of an 
-almost preternatural cleverness was, that Harry 
would hardly ever talk, but preferred making in- 
articulate noises, or combining syllables after a 
method of his own. 

^‘He can talk well enough ii ho likes,” said 
Gappa, evidently thinking that Harry, like the 
monkeys, had deep reasons for his reticence. 

“You mind him,” he added, nodding at Esther, 
and shaking with low -toned laughter. “You’ll 
hear: ho knows the right names of things well 
enough, but ho likes to make his own. Hell give 
you one all to yourself before long.” 

And when Harry seemed to liave made up his 
mind distinctly tliat Esther’s name was “Boo,” Mr 
Transome nodded at her with triumphant satisfac- 
tion, and then told her in a low whisper, looking 
round cautiously beforehand, that Harry would 
never call Mrs Transome “ Gamma,” but always 
“ Bite.” 

“ It’s wonderful ! ” said he, laugliing slyly. 

The old man seemed so happy now in the new 
world created for him by Dominic and Harry, that 
he would perhaps have made a holocaust of his flies 
and beetles if it had been necessary in order to keep 
this living, lively kindness about him. He no longer 
confined himself to the library, but shuffled along 
from room to room, staying and looking on at what 
was going forward wherever he did not find Mrs 
Transome alone 
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To Esther the sight of this feeble-minded, timid, 
paralytic man, who had Icjpg abdicated all mastery 
over the things that were his, was something piteous* 
Certainly this had never ^becn part of the furniture 
she had imagined for the delightful aristocratic 
dwelling in her Utopia ; and the *sad irony of such 
a lot impressed her the more because in her father 
she was accustoifted to age accompanied with mental 
acumen and activity. Her thoughts went back in 
conjecture over the past life of Mr and Mrs Tran- 
some, a couple so strangely different from each 
other. She found it impossible to arrange their 
existence in the seclusion of this fine park and in 
this lofty large-roomed house, where it seemed quite 
ridiculous to be anything so small as a human being, * 
without finding it rather dull. Mr Transome had 

always had Ips beetles, but Mrs Transome ? It 

was not easy to conceive that the husband and wife 
had ever been very fond of each other. 

Esther felt at her ease with Mrs Transome : she 
was gratified by the consciousness — for on this point 
Esther was very quick — that Mrs Transome admired 
her, , and looked at her with satisfied eyes. But 
when they were together in the early days of her 
stay, the conversation turned chiefly on what hap- 
pened in Mrs Hransome’s youth — what she wore 
when she was presented at Court — who were the 
most distinguished and beautiful women at that 
time — Mio terrible excitement of the French ReA’'olu- 
tion — the emigrants she had know^i, and the history 
of various titled members of the Lingon family. And 
Esther, from native delicac>^ did not lead to more 
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recent topics of a personal kind. She was copiously 
instructed that the Linton family was better than 
that even of the elder Transomes, and was privileged 
with an explanation of the various quarterings, which 
proved that the Lingon blood had been continually 
enriched. Poor Mrs Transorne, with her secret bitter- 
ness and dread, still found a flavour in this sort of 
pride ; none the less because certain deeds of her 
own life had been in fatal inconsistency with it. 
Besides, genealogies entered into her stock of ideas, 
and her talk on such subjects was as •necessary as 
the notes of the linnet or the blackbird. She had 
no ultimate analysis of things that went beyond 
blood and family — the Herons of Fenshore or the 
Badgers of Hillbury. She had never seen behind 
the canvas with which her life was hung. In the 
dim background there was the burning mount and 
the tables of the law ; in the foreground there was 
Lady Debarry privately gossiping about her, and 
Lady Wyvern finally deciding not to send her in- 
vitations to dinner. Unlike that Somiramis who 
made laws to suit her practical licence, she lived, 
poor soul, in the midst of desecrated sanctities, and 
of honours that looked tarnished in tlio light of 
monotonous and weary suns. Glimpses of the 
Lingon lieraldry in their freshness were interest- 
ing to Esther ; but it occurred to her that when 
she had known about them a good while they 
would cease to be succulent themes of converse 
or meditation, send Mrs Transorne, having known 
them all along, might have felt a vacuum in spite 
of them. 
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Nevertheless it was entertaining at present to be 
seated on soft cushions with her netting before her^ 
while Mrs Transome went on with her embroidery, 
and told in that easy phrase, and with that refined 
high-bred tone and accent which she possessed. in 
perfection, family stories that to •Esther were like 
so many novelettes : what diamonds were in the 
Earl’s foinily, o\ln cousins to Mrs Transome ; how 
poor Lady Sara’s husband went off into jealous 
madness only a month after their marriage, and 
dragged that sweet blue-eyed thing by the hair; 
and how the brilliant Fanny, having married a 
country parson, became so niggardly that she had 
gone about almost bogging for fresh eggs from the 
farmers’ wives, tliough slie had done very well with 
her sbi sons, as there was a bishop and no end of 
interest in the family, and two of them got ai)point- 
ments in India. 

At present Jlrs ^Fransomo did not touch at all on 
her own time of privation, or her troubles with her 
eldest son, or on anytliing that lay very close to 
her heart. Slie conversed with Esther, and acted 
the part of hostess as she performed lier toilet and 
went on with her embroidery : these things were 
to be done whether one were happy or miserable. 
Even. the patriarch Job, if ho had been a gentleman 
of the modern West, would liavo avoided picturesque 
disorder and poetical laments ; and the friends who 
called on him, though not loss disposed than Bildad 
the Shuhito to hint that their unfoitunsite friend was 
in the wrong, would have sat on chairs and held 
their hats in their hands. The harder problems of 
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our life have changed less than our manners ; we 
wrestle with the old sorrows, but more decorously, 
Esther’s inexperience prevented her from divining 
much about this fine grey -haired woman, whom 
she could not help perceiving to stand apart from 
the family group? as if there were some cause of 
isolation for her both within and without. To 
her young heart there was a peAiliar interest in 
Mrs Transome. An elderly woman, whose beauty, 
position, and graceful kindness towards herself, 
made deference to her spontaneous, • was a new 
figure in Esther’s experience. Her quick light 
movement was always ready to anticipate what 
Mrs Transome wanted ; her bright apprehension 
and silvery speech were always ready to cap Mrs 
Transome’s narratives or instructions even about 
doses and liniments, with some lively commentary. 
She must have behaved charmingly ; for one day 
when she had tripped across the room to put the 
screen just in the right place, Mrs Transome said, 
taking her hand, “My dear, you make me wish I 
had a daughter ! ” 

That was pleasant ; and so it was to be decked 
by Mrs Transome’s own hands in a set of turquoise 
ornaments, which became her wonderfully, worn 
with a white Cashmere dress, w^ich was also in- 
sisted on. Esther never reflected that there was 
a double intention in these pretty ways towards 
her; with young generosity, she was rather pre- 
occupied by thet desire to prove that she herself 
entertained no lof/ triumph in the fact that*she had 
rights prejudicial to t]|^is family whose life she was 
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learning. And besides, through all Mrs Transome’s 
perfect manners there pierce(J some undefinable indi- 
cations of a hidden anxiety much deeper than, any- 
thing she could feel about this affair of the estate — 
to which she often alluded slightly as a reason for 
informing Esther of something. If was impossible 
to mistake lier for a happy woman ; and young 
speculation is alwifys stirred by discontent for which 
there is no obvious cause. When we are older, we 
take the uneasy eyes and the bitter lips more as a 
matter of course. 

But Harold Transonic was more communicative 
about recent years than his mother was. He thought 
it well that Esther should know how the fortune of 
his family had been drained by law expenses, owing 
to suits mistakenly urged by her family ; he spoke 
of his mother’s lonely life and pinched circumstances, 
of her lack of comfort in her elder son, and of the 
habit she had consequently acquired of looking at 
the gloomy side of things. He hinted that she had 
been accustomed to dictate, and that, as he had left 
her when he was a boy, she had perhaps indulged 
the dream that ho v.^ould come back a boy. She 
was still sore on the point of liis politics. "’These 
things could not be helped, but so far as he could, 
he wished to mak<j the rest of her life as cheerful 
as possible. 

Esther listened eagerly, and took these things to 
heart. The claim to an inheritance, the sudden 
discovery of a right to a fortune held by others, 
was acquiring a very distinct and unexpected mean- 
ing for her. Every day she waii getting more clearly 
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into her imagination what it would be to abandon 
her own past, and wdi^it she would enter into in 
exchange for it ; what it would be to disturb a. 
long possession, and how difficult it was to fix a 
point at which the disturbance might begin, so as 
to be contemplated witliout pain. 

Harold Transome’s thoughts turned on the same 
subject, but accompanied by a different state of feel- 
ing and with more definite resolutions. He saw a 
mode of reconciling all difficulties, which looked 
pleasanter to him the longer ho looked at Esther. 
When she had been hardly a week in the house, 
he had made up his mind to marry her ; and it had 
never entered into that mind tliat the decision did 
not rest entirely with his inclination. It was not 
that he thought slightly of Esther's demands ; he 
saw that she would require considerable attractions 
to please her, and that there were difficulties to be 
overcome. She v/as clearly a girl wlio must be 
wooed ; but Harold did not desj)air of presenting 
the requisite attractions, and the difficulties gave 
more interest to the wooing than ho could have 
believed. When ho had said that ho would not 
marry an EnglisliAvoman, he had always made a 
mental reservation in favour of peculiar circum- 
stances ; and now the peculiar circumstances were 
come. To bo deeply in love was a catastrophe not 
likely to happen to him ; but he was readily amor- 
ous. No woman could make him miserable, but he 
v/as sensitive fo the presence of women, and was 
kind to them ; not with grimaces, like a man of 
mere gallantry, but feeamingly, easily, like a man 
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of genuine good -nature. And each day that he 
was near Esther, the solution of all difficulties by 
marriage became a more. pleasing prospect; though 
he had to confess to himself that the difficulties did 
not diminish on a nearer view, in spite of the flatter- 
ing sense that she brightened at hi^ approacli. 

Harold was not one to fail in a purpose for want 
of assiduity. After an hour or two devoted to busi- 
ness in the morning, ho went to look for Esther, and 
if he did not find her at play with Harry and old 
Mr Transome, or chatting with his mother, ho went 
into the drawing-room, where she was usually either 
seated with a book on her knee and making a bed 
for her cheek ’’ witli one little hand, while she looked 
out of the window, or else standing in front of one 
of the full-length family j)ortraits with an air of 
rumination. Esther found it impossible to read in 
these days ; her life was a book which she seemed 
herself to be constructing — trying to make char- 
acter clear before her, and looking into the ways 
of destiny. 

The active Harold had almost always something 
definite to propose by way of filling the time : if it" 
were fine, she must walk out with him and see the 
grounds ; and wdien the snow melted and it was no 
longer slippt3ry, she must get on horseback and 
learn to ride. If they stayed indoors, she must learn 
to play at billiards, or she must go over the house 
and see the pictures he had had hung anew, or the 
costumes ho had brought from tho«East, or come 
into his rfbudy and look at the maf of the estate, 
^nd hear what — if it had remained in his family — 
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had intended to do in every comer of it in order to 
make the most of its capabilities. 

About a certain time in Ihe morning Esther had 
learned to expect him. Let every wooer make him- 
self strongly expected ; he may succeed by dint of 
being absent, hid hardl^^ in the first instance. One 
morning Harold found her in the drawing-room, 
leaning against a console-table, Lnd looking at the 
full-length portrait of a certain Lady Betty Transome, 
who had lived a century and a half before, and had 
the usual charm of ladies in Sir Peter Lely’s style. 

“ Don’t move, pray,” he said on entering ; “ you 
look as if you were standing for your own portrait.” 

“ I take that as an insinuation,” said Esther, 
laughing, and moving towards her seat on an otto- 
man near the fire, for I notice almost all the 
portraits are in a conscious, affected attitude. That 
fair Lady Betty looks as if she had been drilled into 
that posture, and had not will enough of her own 
ever to move again unless she had a little push 
given to her.” 

She brightens up that panel well with her long 
satin skirt,” said Harold, as ho followed Esther, 
“ but alive I daresay she would have been less 
cheerful company.” 

One would certainly think, ^that she had just 
been unpacked from silver paper. Ah, how chiv- 
alrous you are ! ” said Esther, as Harold, kneeling 
on one knee, held her silken netting-stirrup for her 
to put her focrt through. She had often fancied 
pleasant scenes in which such homage was rendered 
to her, and the homvage was not disagreeable now 
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it was really come ; but, strangely enough, a little 
darting sensation a|^ that pioment was accompanied 
by the vivid remembrance of some one who had 
never paid the least attention to her foot. There 
had been a slight blush, such as often came and 
went rapidly, and she was silent af moment. Harold 
naturally believed that it was ho himself who was 
filling the field ^f vision. He would have liked to 
place himself on the ottoman near Esther, and behave 
very much more like a lover ; but he took a chair 
opposite to her at a circumspect distance. He dared 
not do otherwise. Along with Esther^s playful 
charm she conveyed an impression of personal pride 
and high spirit which warned Harold’s acuteness 
that in the delicacy of their present position he 
might easily make a false move and offend her. A 
woman was likely to be credulous about adoration, 
and to find no difficulty in referring it to her intrinsic 
attractions ; but Esther was too dangerously quick 
and critical not to discern the least awkwardness 
that looked like offering her marriage as a conveni- 
ent compromise for himself. Beforehand, he might 
have said that such characteristics as hers were 
not loveable in a woman ; but, as it w^as, he found 
that the hope of pleasing her had a piquancy quite 
new to him, * 

“ I wonder,” said Esther, breaking her silence in 
her usual light silvery tones — ‘‘I wonder whether 
the woman who looked in that way ever felt any 
troubles. I see there are two <Jid ones up -stairs 
in the billiard -room who have only got fat; the 
e^T^rf^flsion of their frees is fiust of the same sort*’’ 
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woman ought never to have any trouble. 
There should always be^ a man to guard her from 
it.” (Harold Transome was masculine and fallible ; 
he had incautiously sat down this morning to pay 
his addresses by talk about nothing in particular; 
and, clever experienced man as he was, he. fell into 
nonsense.) 

But suppose the man himself gbt into trouble — 
you would wisli licr to mind about that. Or sup- 
pose,” added Esther, suddenly looking up merrily 
at Harold, ^Hhe man himself was troublesome?” 

Oh, you must not strain probabilities in that way. 
The generality of men are perfect. Take me, for 
example.” 

“ You are a perfect judge of sauces,” said Esther, 
who had her triumphs in letting Harold know that 
she was capable of taking notes. 

That is perfection number one. Pray go on.” 

Oh, the catalogue is too long — I should be tired 
before I got to your magnificent ruby ring and your 
gloves always of the right colour.” 

If you would let me tell you your perfections, I 
should not be tired.” 

“ That is not complimentary ; it moans that the 
list is short.” 

No ; it means that the list is^ploasant to dwell 
upon.” 

“ Pray don’t begin,” said Esther, with her pretty 
toss of the head ; “it would be dangerous to our 
good understandhig. The person I liked best in 
the world was one who did nothing but scold me 
and tell me of my faults.” 
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When Esther began to speak, she meant to do 
no more than make a remote unintelligible allusion, 
feeling, it must be owned, a naughty will to flirt 
and be saucy, and thwart^ Harold's attempts to be 
felicitous in compliment. But she had no sooner 
uttered the words than they seemed to her like a 
confession. A deep flush spread itself over her face 
and neck, Kiid the sense that she was blushing went 
on deepening her colour. Harold felt himself un- 
pleasantly illuminated as to a possibility that had 
never yet occurred to him. His surprise made an 
uncomfortable pause, in which Esther had time to 
feel much vexation. 

You speak in the past tense," said Harold, at 
last ; “ yet I am rather envious of that person. I 
shall never be able to win your regard in tlie san&e 
way. Is it any one at Treby ? Because in that 
case I can inquire about your faults." 

Oh, you know I have always lived among grave 
people," said Esther, more able to recover herself 
now she was spoken to. Before I came home to 
be with my father I was nothing but a school-girl 
first, and then a teacher in different stages of growth. 
People in those circumstances are not usually flat- 
tered. But^there are varieties in fault-finding. At 
our Paris school tSe master I liked best was an old 
man who stormed at me terribly when I read Racine, 
but yet showed that he was proud of me." 

Esther was getting quite cool a^ain. But Har- 
old was pot entirely satisfied ; if ^there was any 
obstacle in his way, he wished to know exactly 
what it was. 

VOL. |L 
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That mnst have been a wretched life for you at 
Treby,” he said, — “a ^person of your accomplish* 
ments.*' 

used to be dreadfulb' discontented,” said Esther, 
much occupied with mistakes she had made in her 
netting. But I was becoming less so. I have 
had time to get rather wise, you know ; I am two- 
and-twenty.” 

Yes,” said Harold, rising and walking a few 
paces backwards and forwards, “ you are past your 
majority ; you are empress of your own fortunes — 
and more besides.” 

Dear me,” said Esther, letting her work fall, 
and leaning back against the cushions ; I don't 
think I know very well what to do with my 
empire.” 

Well,” said Harold, pausing in front of her, lean- 
ing one arm on the mantelpiece, and speaking very 
gravely, “ I hope that in any case, since you appear 
to have no near relative who understands affairs, 
you will confide- in me, and trust me with all your 
intentions as if I had no other personal concern 
in the matter than a regard for you. I hope you 
believe me capable of acting as the guardian of your 
interest, even where it turns out to be inevitably 
opposed to my own.” 

“ I am sure you have given me reason to believe 
it,” said Esther, with seriousness, putting out her 
hand to Harold. She had not been left in igno- 
rance that he had had opportunities twice offered 
of stifling her claims. 

Harold raised the hand to his lips, but dared not 
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retain it more than an instant. Still the sweet 
reliance in Esther’s mannilr made an irresistible 
temptation to him. After standing still a moment 
or two, while she bent c^ver her work, he glided 
to the ottoman and seated himself close by her, 
looking at her busy Lands. 

‘‘I see you have made mistakes in your work,” 
he said, bending still nearer, for he saw that she 
was conscious, yet not angry. 

Nonsense ! you know nothing about it,” said 
Esther, laughing, and crushing up the soft silk 
under her palms. Those blunders have a design 
in them.” 

She looked round, and saw a handsome face very 
near her. Harold was looking, as he felt, thoroughly 
enamoured of this bright woman, who was not at all 
to his preconceived taste. Perhaps a touch of hypo- 
thetic jealousy now helped to heighten the effect. 
But he mastered all indiscretion, and only looked at 
her as he said — 

am wondering whether you have any deep 
wishes and secrets that I can’t guess.” 

‘‘Pray don’t speak of my wishes,” said Esther, 
quite overmastered by this new and apparently in- 
voluntary i^anifestation in Harold ; “ I could not 
possibly tell you ofie at this moment — I think I shall 
never find them out again. Oh yes,” she said, 
abruptly, struggling to relieve herself from the op- 
pression of unintelligible feelings — “ I do know one 
wish distinctly. I want to go an(£ see my father. 
He writes me word that all is well with him, but 
still I want to see him.” 
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You shall be driven there when you like.’^ 

May I go now — I ^poaean as soon as it is con- 
venient?” said Esther, rising. 

“ I will give the orde^r immediately, if you wish 
it,” said Harold, understanding that the audience 
was broken upw‘ 
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CftAPTEE XLI. 


He rates me as the merchant does the wares 
He will not purchase—** quality not high I— 
'Twill lose its colour opened to the sun, 

Has no aroma, and, in fine, is naught — 

I baiter not for such commodities — 

There is no ratio betwixt sand and gems." 

'Tis wicked judgment ! for the soul can grow, 
As embryos, that live and move but blindly, 
Burst from the dark, emerge regenerate, 

And lead a life of vision and of choice. 


Esther did not take the carriage into Malthouse 
Lane, but left it to wait for her outside the town ; 
and when she entered the house she put her finger 
on her lip to Lyddy and ran lightly np-stairs. She 
wished to surprise her father by this visit, and she 
succeeded. The little minister was just then almost 
surrounded by a wall of books, with merely his head 
peeping above them, being much embarrassed to 
find a substftute f<y tables and desks on which to 
arrange the volumes he kept open for reference. He 
was absorbed in mastering all those painstaking 
interpretations of the Book of Daniel, which are by 
this time well gone to the limbo of* mistaken criti- 
cism; an(f Esther, as she opened the door softly, 
heard him rehearsing aloud a fBassage in which he 
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declared, with some parenthetic provisoes, that he 
conceived not how a perverse ingenuity could blunt 
the edge of prophetic explicitness, or how an open 
mind could fail to see in the chronology of ‘Hhe 
little horn’* the resplendent lamp of an inspired 
symbol searching out the germinal growth of an 
antichristian power. 

‘‘You will not like me to interrupt you, father?’’ 
said Esther, slyly, 

‘‘ Ah, my beloved child I ” he exclaimed, upsetting 
a pile of books, and thus unintentionally making a 
convenient breach in his wall, through which Esther 
could get up to him and kiss him. “ Thy appearing 
is as a joy despaired of. I had thought of thee as 
the blinded think of the daylight — which indeed is 
a thing to rejoice in, like all other good, though we 
see it not nigh.” 

Are you sure you have been as well and com- 
fortable as you said you were in your letters ? ” said 
Esther, seating herself close in front of her father, 
and laying her hand on his shoulder. 

‘‘ I wrote truly, my dear, according to my know- 
ledge at tlie time. But to an old memory like mine 
the present days arc but as a little water poured on 
the deep. It seems now that all has been as usual, 
except my studies, which have gone soriiewhat curi- 
ously into prophetic history. But I fear you will 
rebuke me for my negligent apparel,” said the little 
man, feeling in front of Esther’s brightness like a 
bat overtaken by the moiming. 

That is Lyfidy’s fault, who sits crying over her 
want of Christian assprance instead of brushing your 
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clothes and putting out your clean cravat. She 
is always saying her righteousness is filthy rags^ 
and really I don't think that is a very strong ex- 
pression for it. I'm sure it is dusty clothes and 
furniture." • . 

Nay, my dear, your playfiihaess glances too 
severely on our faithful Lyddy. Doubtless I ani 
myself deficient, tin that I do not aid her infirm 
memory by admonition. But now tell me aught 
that you have left untold about yourself. Your 
heart has gone out somewhat towards this family — 
the old man and the child, whom I had not reckoned 
of?" 

Yes, father. It is more and more diflScult to me 
to see how I can make up my mind to disturb these 
people at all." 

Something should doubtless be devised to lighten 
the loss and the change to the aged father and 
mother. I would have you in any case seek to 
temper a vicissitude, which is nevertheless a provi- 
dential arrangement not to be wholly set aside." 

‘^Do you think, father — do you feel assured that 
a case of inheritance like this of mine is a sort of 
providential arrangement that makes a command?” 

I have so held it,” said Mr Lyon, solemnly ; ‘‘ in 
all my meditations I have so held it. For you have 
to consider, my dear, that you have been led by 
a peculiar path, and into experience which is not 
ordinarily the lot of those who are seated in high 
places ; and what I have hinted to you already in 
xny letters on this head, I shall ^ish on a future 
opportunity to enter into mye at large." 
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Esther was uneasily silent. On this great ques- 
tion of her lot she saw doubts and difficulties, in 
which it seemed as if her father could not help her. 
There was no illumination for her in this theory of 
providential arrangement.*' She said suddenly (what 
she had not thought of at all suddenly) — 

‘‘ Have you been again to see Felix Holt, father ? 
You have not mentioned him in yo»ar letters.*' 

I have been since I last wrote, my dear, and I 
took his motlier with me, who, I fear, made the time 
heavy to him with her plaints. But afterwards I 
carried her away to the house of a brother minister 
at Loamford, and returned to Felix, and then we 
had much discourse." 

Did you tell him of everything that has happened 
— I mean about me — about the Transom es ? ’* 

‘^Assuredly I told him, and he listened as one 
astonished. For he had much to hear, knowing 
nought of your birth, and that you had any other 
father than Eufus Lyon. *Tis a narrative I trust I 
shall not be called on to give to others ; but I was 
not without satisfaction in unfolding the truth to 
this young man, who hath wrought himself into my 
affection strangely — I would fain hope for ends that 
will be a visible good in his less way-worn life, when 
mine shall be no longer.” ^ 

And you told him how the Transomes had come, 
and that I was staying at Transome Court?” 

Yes, I told these things with some particularity, 
as is my wont corceming what hath imprinted itself 
on my mind.” ' 

“ What did Felix say?” 
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Truly, my dear, nothing desirable to recite,”, said 
Mr Lyon, rubbing his hand over his brow. 

‘‘Dear father, he did ^y something, ^tnd you 
always remember what people say. Pray tell me ; 
I want to know.” * 

“ It was a hasty rjemark, and rather escaped him 
♦^^han was consciously framed. He said, ‘ Then she 
will marry Trftfisome ; that is what Transome 
means.’ ” 

“ That was all ? ” said Esther, turning rather pale, 
and biting her lip with the determination that the 
tears should not start. 

“ Yes, we did not go further into that branch of 
the subject. I apprehend there is no warrant for 
his seeming prognostic, and I should not be without 
disquiet if I thought otherwise. For I confess that 
in your accession to this great position and property, 
I contemplate with hopeful satisfaction your remain- 
ing attached to that body of congregational Dissent, 
which, as I hold, hath retained most of pure and 
primitive discipline. Your education and peculiar 
history would thus be seen to have coincided with a 
long train of events in making this family property 
a mean of honouring and illustrating a purer form 
of Christianity than that which hath unhappily ob- 
tained the •pre-eminence in this land. I speak, my 
child, as you know, always in the hope that you will 
fully join our communion ; and this dear wish of my 
heart — nay, this urgent prayer — would seem to be 
frustrated by your marriage with^ man, of whom 
there is tit least no visible indicatin^n that he would 
unite himself to our body.” 

VOL. n. H 2 
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if Esther had been less agitated, she would hardly 
have helped smiling at the picture her father’s words 
suggested of Harold Transome “joining the church” 
in Malthouse Yard, But she was too seriously pre- 
occupied with what Felix* had said, which hurt her 
in a two-edged f&shion that was highly significant. 
First, she was angry with him for daring to say 
positively whom she would marry ; secondly, she 
was angry at the implication that there was from 
the first a cool deliberate design in Harold Transome 
to marry her. Esther said to herself that she was 
quite capable of discerning Harold Transome’s dis- 
position, and judging of his conduct. She felt sure 
he was generous and open. It did not lower him in 
her opinion that since circumstances had brought 
them together he evidently admired her — was in love 
with her — in short, desired to marry her; and she 
thought that she discerned the delicacy which hin- 
dered him from being more explicit. There is no 
point on which young women are more easily piqued 
than this of their sufficiency to judge the men who 
make love to them. And Esther’s generous nature 
delighted to believe in generosity. All these thoughts 
were making a tumult in her mind while her father 
was suggesting the radiance her lot might cast on 
the cause of congregational Dissent. ‘She heard 
what he said, and remembered it afterwards, but she 
made no reply at present, and chose rather to start 
up in search of a brush — an action which would 
seem to her father quite a usual sequence with her. 
It served the pur^>ose of diverting him from a lengthy 
subject. 
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^^Have you yet spoken with Mr Transome con- 
cerning Mrs Holt, my dear ? ” he said, as Esther Was 
moving about the room. I hinted to him that you 
would best decide how assistance should be tendered 
to her;» ^ 

No, father, we have not approached the subject. 
Mr Transome may have forgotten it, and, for several 
reasons, I would rather not talk of this — of money 
matters to him at present. There is money due to 
me from the Lukyns and the Pendrells.^^ 

They have paid it,’’ said Mr Lyon, opening his 
desk, “ I have it here ready to deliver to you.” 

“ Keep it, father, and pay Mrs Holt’s rent with it, 
and do anything else that is wanted for her. We 
must consider everything temporary now,” said 
Esther, enveloping her father in a towel, and be- 
ginning to brush his auburn fringe of hair, while 
he shut his eyes in preparation for this pleasant 
passivity. Everything is uncertain — what may 
become of Felix — what may become of us all. Oh 
dear ! ” she went on, changing suddenly to laughing 
merriment, I am beginning to talk like Lyddy, I 
think.” 

“ Truly,” said Mr Lyon, smiling, “ the uncertainty 
of things is a text rather too wide and obvious for 
fruitful applfbation j and to discourse of it is, as one 
may say, to bottle up the air, and make a present o£ 
it to those who are already standing out of doors.” 

‘‘Do you think,” said Esther, in the course of 
their chat, “that the Treby people know at all 
about the reasons of my being at Transome Court?” 

“ I have had no sign thereof f and indeed there is 
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no one, as it appears, who cjould make tl^e story 
public. The man Christian is away in London with 
Mr Debarry, Parliament now beginning; and Mr 
Jermyn would doubtless respect the confidence of 
the Transomes. I havO not seen him lately. I 
know nothing of his movei^ents. And so far as 
my own speech is concerned, and my strict com- 
mand to Lyddy, I have withheki the means of in- 
formation even as to your having returned to Tran- 
some Court in the carriage, not wishing to give 
any occasion to solicitous questioning till time 
hath somewhat inured me. But it hath got abroad 
that you are there, and is the subject of conjectures, 
whereof, I imagine, the chief is, that you are gone 
as companion to Mistress Transome ; for some of 
our friends have already hinted a rebuke to me 
that I should permit your taking a| position so 
little likely to further your spiritual welfare.^' 
^‘Now, father, I think I shall be obliged to run 
away from you, not to keep the carriage too long,” 
said Esther, as she finished her reforms on the min- 
ister’s toilet. You look beautiful now, and I must 
give Lyddy a little lecture before I go.” 

Yes, my dear ; I would not detain you, seeing 
that my duties demand me. But take with you 
this Treatise, which I have purposely 'selected. It 
concerns all the main questions between ourselves 
and the Establishment — government, discipline. 
State -support. It is seasonable that you should 
give a nearer q^ttention to these polemics, lest you 
be drawn asidi^ by the fallacious association of a 
State Church with ^levated rank.” 
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Esther chose to take the volume submissively, 
rather than to adopt the tngracefiil sincerity of 
saying that she was unable at present to give her 
mind to the original functions of a bishop, or the 
comparative merit of Endowments, and Voluntary- 
ism. But she did not run her eyes over the pages 
during her solitary drive to get a foretaste of the 
argument, for she was entirely occupied with Felix 
Holt’s prophecy that she would marry Harold Tran- 
some. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 


Thou fiayst it, and not 1 ; for thou hast done 
The ugly deed that made these ugly words. 

Sophocles : EUctrck, 

Tea, it becomes a man 
To cherish memory, where he had delight. 

For kindness is the natural birth of kindness. 

Whose soul records not the great debt of joy. 

Is stamped for ever an ignoble man. 

Sophocles: Ajax. 


It so happened that, on the morning of the day 
when Esther went to see her father, Jermyn had 
not yet heard of her presence at Transome Court. 
One fact conducing to keep him in this ignorance 
was, that some days after his critical interview with 
Harold — days during which he had been wondering 
how long it would be before Harold made up his 
mind to sacrifice the luxury of satisfied anger for 
the solid advantage of securing fortune^and position 
— he was peremptorily called aif/ay by business to 
the south of England, and was obliged to inform 
Harold by letter of his absence. He took care also 
to notify his return ; but Harold made no sign in 
reply. The dajvs passed without bringing him any 
gossip concerning Esther’s visit, for such gossip 
was almost confined ^to Mr Lyon’s congregation, her 
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Church pupils, Miss Lotiisa Jermyn among them, 
having been satisfied by ^er father’s written state- 
ment that she was gone on a, visit of uncertain 
duration. But on this day of Esther’s call in Malt- 
house Yard, the Miss Jermyns in their walk saw 
her getting into the Transome^s carriage, which 
they had previously observed to be waiting, and 
which they nou^saw bowled along on the road to- 
wards Little Treby. It followed that only a few 
hours later the news reached the astonished ears 
of Matthew Jermyn. 

Entirely ignorant of those converging indications 
and small links of incident which had raised Chris- 
tian’s conjectures, and had gradually contributed to 
put him in possession of the facts ; ignorant too of 
some busy motives in the mind of his obliged ser- 
vant Johnson; Jermyn was not likely to see at 
once how the momentous information that Esther 
was the surviving Bycliffe could possibly have 
reached Harold. His daughters naturally leaped, 
as others had done, to the conclusion that the Tran- 
fiomes, seeking a governess for little Harry, had had 
their choice directed to Esther, and observed that 
they must have attracted her by a high salary to 
induce her to take charge of such a small pupil; 
though of course it was important that his English 
and French should be carefully attended to from the 
first. Jermyn, hearing this suggestion, was not 
without a momentary hope that it might be true, 
and tlmt Harold was still saMy unconscious of 
having under the same roof with him the legal 
claimant of the family estate. 
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But a mind in the grasp of a terrible anxiety is 
not credulous of easy solvtions. The one stay that 
bears up our hopes is sure to appear frail, and if 
looked at long will seem to totter. Too much 
depended on that unconsciousness of Harold’s ; and 
Ithough Jermyn *Jid not see the course of things 
*,nat could have disclosed and combined the various 
items of knowledge which he had ^imagined to be 
his own secret, and therefore his safeguard, he saw 
quite clearly what was likely to be the result of the 
disclosure. Not only would Harold Transome be ho 
longer afraid of him, but also, by marrying Esther 
(and Jermyn at once felt sure of this issue), he 
would be triumphantly freed from any unpleasant 
consequences, and could pursue much at his easo 
the gratification of ruining Matthew Jermyn. The 
prevision of an enemy’s triumphant ease is in any 
case sufficiently irritating to hatred, and there were 
reasons why it was peculiarly exasperating here ; 
but Jermyn had not the leisure now for mere fruit- 
less emotion : he had to think of a possible device 
which might save him from imminent ruin — not an 
indefinite adversity, but a ruin in detail, which his 
thoughts painted out with the sharpest, ugliest in- 
tensity. A man of sixty, with an unsuspicious wife 
and daughters capable of shrieking and iainting at 
a sudden revelation, and of looking at him reproach- 
fully in their daily misery under a shabby lot tc 
which he had reduced them — with a mind and with 
habits dried hard by the years — with no glimpse 
of an endurable standing- ground except where he 
could domineer and be prosperous according to 
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the ambitions of pushing middle -class gentility, — 
such a man is likely to findtthe prospect of worldly 
ruin ghastly enough to drive him to the most un- 
inviting means of escape. He will probably prefer 
any private scorn that will save him from public 
infamy or that will leave him money in his pocket, 
to the humiliation and hardship of new servitude 
in old age, a shabby hat and a melancholy hearth, 
where the firing must be^ used charily and the 
women ?ook sad. But though a man may be willing 
to escape through a sewer, a sewer with an outlet 
into the dry air is not always at hand. Running 
away, especially when spoken of as absconding, 
seems at a distance to offer a good modem substi- 
tute for the right of sanctuary ; but seen closely, it 
is often found inconvenient and scarcely possible. 

Jermyn, on thoroughly considering his position, 
saw that he had no very agreeable resources at com- 
mand. But he soon made up his mind what he 
would do next. He wrote to Mrs Transome request- 
ing her to appoint an hour in which he could see 
her privately : he knew she would understand that 
it was to be an hour when Harold was not at home. 
As he sealed the letter, he indulged a faint hope 
that in this interview he might be assured of Esther's 
birth being unknown at Transome Court; but in 
the worst case, perhaps some help might be found 
in Mrs Transome. To such uses may tender rela- 
tions come when they have ceased to be tender! 
The Hazagls of our world who are pijjhed on quickly 
against their preconceived confidence in themselves 
to do doglike actions by the sildden suggestion of a 
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wicked ambition, are much fewer than those who 
are led on through tbo years by the gradual de- 
mands of a selfishness which has spread its fibres 
far and wide through the intricate vanities and 
sordid cares of an everyday existence. 

In consequende of that letter to Mrs Transome, 
Jermyn was two days afterwards ushered into the 
smaller drawing-room at Transome Court. It was 
a charming little room in its refurbished condition : 
it had two pretty inlaid cabinets, great china vases 
with contents that sent forth odours of paradise, 
groups of flowers in oval frames on the walls, and 
Mrs Transome’ s own portrait in the evening costume 
of 1800, with a garden in the background. That 
brilliant young woman looked smilingly down on 
Mr Jermyn as he passed in front of the fire ; and 
at present hers was the only gaze in the room. He 
could not help meeting the gaze as he waited, hold- 
ing his hat behind him — could not help seeing many 
memories lit up by it ; but the strong bent of his 
mind was to go on arguing each memory into a 
claim, and to see in the regard others had for him 
a merit of his own. There had been plenty of roads 
open to him when he was a young man ; perhaps if 
he had not allowed himself to be determined (chiefly, 
of course, by the feelings of other j, for of what effect 
would his own feelings have been without them?) 
into the road he actually took, he might have done 
better for himself. At any rate, he was likely at last 
to get the worst of it, and it was he who had most 
reason to complain. The fortunate Jason, as we 
know from Euripide^ piously thanked the goddess* 
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and saw clearly that he was not at all obliged to 
Medea : Jermyn was perhg^ps not aware of the pre- 
cedent, but thought out his own freedom from obli- 
gation and the indebtedness of others towards him 
with a native faculty no^ inferior to Jason's. 

Before three minutes had paAed, however, as if 
by some sorcery, the brilliant smiling young woman 
above the mantelpiece seemed to be appearing at 
the doorway withered and frosted by many winters, 
and with lips and eyes from which the smile had 
departed. Jermyn advanced, and they shook hands, 
but neither of them said anything by way of greet- 
ing. Mrs Transome seated herself, and pointed to a 
chair opposite and near her. 

“ Harold has gone to Loamford,” she said, in a 
subdued tone. You had something particular to 
say to me?” 

Yes,” said Jermyn, with his soft and deferential 
air. The last time I was here I could not take the 
opportunity of speaking to you. But I am anxious 
to know whether you are aware of what has passed 
between me and Harold ? ” 

Yes, he has told me everything.” 

‘‘About his proceedings against me? and the 
reason he stopped them?” 

“ Yes : have ^ou had notice that he has begun 
them again?” 

“No,” said Jermyn, with a very unpleasant sen- 
sation. 

“ Of^ course he will now,” siid Mrs Transome. 
“There is no reason in his mind why he should 
not.” 
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Has he resolved to risk the estate then? '' 

‘‘He feels in no danger on that score. And if 
there were, the danger doesn^t depend on you. The 
most likely thing is, that he will marry this girl,’' 

“He knows everything then?” said Jermyn, the 
expression of his face getting dlouded. 

“ Everything. It’s of no use for you to think of 
mastering him : you can’t do it. *L used to wish 
Harold to be fortunate — and he is fortunate,” said 
Mrs Transome, with intense bitterness. “It’s not 
my star that he inherits.” 

“ Do you know how he came by the information 
about this girl ? ” 

“ No ; but she knew it all before we spoke to her. 
It’s no secret.” 

Jermyn was confounded by this hopeless frustra- 
tion to which he had no key. Though he thought 
of Christian, the thought shed no light; but the 
more fetal point was clear: he held no secret that 
could help him. 

“ You are aware that these Chancery proceedings 
may ruin me ? ” 

“ He told me they would. But if vou are imagin- 
ing that I can do anything, dismiss the notion, I 
have told him as plainly as I dare that I wish him 
to drop all public quarrel with you, and that you 
could make an arrangement without scandaL I can 
do no more. He will not listen to me ; he doesn’t 
mind about my feelings. He cares more for Mr 
Transome than he ‘ does for me. He will nof listen 
to me any more than if I were an old ballad- 
singer.” * 
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" It’s veiy hard on me^ I know,’’ said Jermyn, iu 
the tone with which a man flings out a reproach. 

besought you three months ago to bear any- 
thing rather tlnn quarrel with him.” 

I have not quarrelled with him. It is he who 
has been always seeking a quan;pl with me. I have, 
borne a good deal — more than any one else would. 
He set his teet^^ against me from the first.” 

He saw things that annoyed him ; and men are 
not like women,” said Mrs Transome. There was a 
bitter innuendo in that truism. 

It’s very hard on me — I know that,” said Jermyn, 
with an intensification of his previous tone, rising 
and walking a step or two, then turning and laying 
his hand on the back of the chair. “ Of course the 
law in this case can’t in the least represent the 
justice of the matter. I made a good many sacrifices 
in times past. I gave up a great deal of fine business 
for the sake of attending to the family affairs, and in 
that lawsuit they would have gone to rack and ruin 
if it hadn’t been for me.” 

He moved away again, laid down his hat, which 
he had been previously holding, and thrust his 
hands into his pockets as he returned. Mrs Tran- 
some sat motionless as marble, and almost as pale. 
Her hands lay crossed on her knees. This man, 
young, slim, anS graceful, with a selfishness which 
then took the form of homage to her, had at one 
time kneeled to her and kissed those hands fer- 
vently ; aiwl she had thought thQj.'e was a poetry in 
such passion beyond any to be ^ound in everyday 
domesticity. 
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stretched my conscience a good deal in ^at 
affair of Byoliffe, as you know perfectly well. I 
told you everything at the time. I told you I was 
very uneasy about those witnesses, and about get- 
ting him thrown into prison I know it^s the black- 
est thing anybody, could charge me with, if they 
knew my life from beginning to end ; and I should 
never have done it, if I had not beer, under an infat- 
uation such as makes a man do anything. What 
did it signify to mo about tlie loss of the lawsuit? 
I was a young bachelor — I had the world before 
me.’' 

‘‘Yes,” said Mrs Transome, in a low tone. “It 
was a pity you didn’t make another choice.” 

“ What would have become of you ?” said Jermyn, 
earned along a climax, like other self-justifiers. “ I 
had to think of you. You would not have liked me 
to make another choice then.” 

“ Clearly,” said Mrs Transome, with concentrated 
bitterness, but still quietly ; “ the greater mistake 
was mine.” 

Egoism is usually stupid in a dialogue ; but Jer- 
inyn’s did not make him so stupid that he did not 
feel the edge of Mrs Transome’s words. They in- 
creased his irritation. 

“ I hardly see that,” he replied, with a slight laugh 
of scorn. “ You had an estate and a position to save, 
to go no farther. I remember very well what you 
said to me — ‘ A clever lawyer can do anything if ho 
has the will ; if it’« impossible, he will make it pos- 
sible. And the property is sure to be Harold s some 
day/ He was a baby then.” 
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remember most things a little too well : yon 
had better say at once whatsis your object in i»calt 
ing them.” 

‘‘An object that is nothing more than justice. 
With the relation I stood in, it was not likely I 
should think myself .bound by all the forms that 
are made to bind strangers. I had often immense 
trouble to raise 4he money necessary to pay off 
debts and carry on the affairs ; and, as I said before, 
I had given up other lines of advancement which 
would have been open to me if I had not stayed in 
this neighbourhood at a critical time when I was 
fresh to the world. Anybody who knew the whole 
circumstances would say that my being hunted and 
run down on the score of my past transactions with 
regard to the family affairs, is an abominably unjust 
and unnatural thing.” 

Jermyn paused a moment, and then added, “At 
my time of life . . . and with a family about 

me — and after what has passed ... I should 
have thought there was nothing you would care 
more to prevent.” 

“ I do Care. It makes me miserable. That is the 
extent of my power — to feel miserable.” 

“No, it is not the extent of your power. You 
could save tne if you would. It is not to be sup- 
posed that Harold would go on against me 
if he knew the whole truth.” 

Jermyn had sat down before he uttered the last 
words. He •had lowered his voiq^ slightly. He 
had the 4ir of one who thought that he had pre- 
pared the way for an understanding. That a man 
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with so much sharpness, with so much suavity at 
command — a man who piqued himself on his per- 
suasiveness towards women, — should behave just as 
Jermyn did on this occasion, would be surprising, 
but for the constant ex^-)erience that temper and 
selfish insensibility will defeat excellent gifts — will 
make a sensible person shout when shouting is out 
of place, and will make a polishei man rude when 
his polish might be of eminent use to him. 

As Jermyn, sitting down and leaning forward with 
an elbow on his knee, uttered his last words — “ if he 
knew the whole truth ” — a slight shock seemed to 
pass through Mrs Transome^s hitherto motionless 
body, followed by a sudden light in her eyes, as in 
an animaFs about to spring. 

And you expect me to tell him ? '' she said, not 
loudly, but yet with a clear metallic ring in her 
voice. 

Would it not be right for him to know?'^ said 
Jermyn, in a more bland and persuasive tone than 
he had yet used. 

Perhaps some of the most terrible irony of the 
human lot is this of a deep truth coming to be 
uttered by lips that have no right to it. 

I will never tell him I ” said Mrs Transome, 
starting up, her whole frame thrilled whh a passion 
that seemed almost to make her young again. Her 
hands hung beside her clenched tightly, her eyes 
and lips lost the helpless repressed bitterness of 
discontent, and seemed suddenly fed«with energy. 
“ You reckon up your sacrifices for me : you have 
kept a good account of them, and it is needful ; they 
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are some of them what no one else could guess or 
find out. But you made ycjur sacrifices when^they 
seemed pleasant to you ; when you told me they 
were your happiness ; when you told me that it 
was I who stooped, and ? who bestowed favours.’^ 

Jermyn rose too, and laid his hand on the back 
of the chair. He had grown visibly paler, but 
seemed about to Epeak. 

Don’t speak!” Mrs Transome said peremptorily. 
‘‘ Don’t open your lips again. You have said 
enough ; I will speak now. I have made sacrifices 
too, but it was when I knew that they were not my 
happiness. It was after I saw that I had stooped — 
after I saw that your tenderness had turned into 
calculation — after I saw that you cared for yourself 
only, and not for me. I heard your explanations — 
of your duty in life — of our mutual reputation — of a 
virtuous young lady attached to you. I bore it ; I 
let everything go ; I shut my eyes ; I might almost 
have let myself starve, rather than have scenes of 
quaiTel with the man I had loved, in which I must 
accuse him of turning my love into a good bargain.” 
There was a slight tremor in Mrs Transorae’s voice 
in the last words, and for a moment she paused ; but 
when she spoke again it seemed as if the tremor had 
frozen into ef cuttiijg icicle. I suppose if a lover 
picked one’s pocket, there’s no woman would like to 
own it. I don’t say I was not afraid of you: I 
was afraid of you, and I know now I was right.” 

‘^Mrs TranSome,” said Jermyn, white to the lips, 
“ it is needless to say more. I withdraw any words 
that have offended you.” 
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You can’t withdraw them. Can a man apologise; 
for being a dastard? . . • And I have caused 

you to strain your conscience, have I ? — it is I who 
have sullied your purity? I should think the de- 
mons have more honour-^tthey are not so impudent 
to one another. .1 would not lose the misery of 
being a woman, now I see what can be the baseness 
of a man. One must be a mar — first to tell a 
woman that her love has made her your debtor, and 
then ask her to pay you by breaking the last poor 
threads between her and her son.’* 

do not ask it,” said Jermyn, with a certain 
asperity. He was beginning to find this intoler- 
able. The mere brute strength of a masculine crea- 
ture rebelled. He felt almost inclined to throttle 
the voice out of this woman. 

You do ask it : it is what you would like. I 
have had a terror on me lest evil should happen to 
you. From the first, after Harold came home, I had 
a horrible dread. It seemed as if murder might 
come between you — I didn’t know what. I felt the 
horror of his not knowing the truth. 1 might have 
been dragged at last, by my own feeling — by my 
own memory — to tell him all, and make him as well 
as myself miserable, to save you.” 

Again there was a slight tremor, a.s if at the 
remembrance of womanly tenderness and pity. But 
immediately she launched forth again. 

But now you have asked me, I will never tell 
him ! Be ruined — no — do something more dastardly 
to save yourself. If I sinned, my judgrfaent went 
beforehand — that I should sin for a man like you.” 
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Swiftly upon those last words Mrs Trausome 
passed out of the room, ^he softly -padded door 
closed behind her making no noise, and Jermyn 
found himself alone. 

For a brief space he stDod still. Human beings 
in moments of passionate reproach /ind denunciation, 
especially when their anger is on their own account, 
are never so wholly in the right that the person 
who has to wince cannot possibly protest against 
some unreasonableness or unfairness in their out- 
burst. And if Jermyn had been capable of feeling 
that he had tlioroughly merited this infliction, he 
would not have uttered the words that drew it 
down on him. Men do not become penitent and 
learn to abhor themselves by having their backs 
cut open with the lash ; rather, they learn to abhor 
the lash. What Jermyn felt about Mrs Transome 
when she disappeared was, that she w^as a furious 
woman — who would not do what he wanted her to 
do. And he was supported as to his justifiableness 
by the inward repetition of what he had already said 
to her 5 it was right that Harold should know the 
truth. He did not take into account (how should 
he?) the exasperation and loathing excited by his 
daring to urge the plea of right. A man wdio had 
stolen the pyx, and got frightened when justice was 
at his heels, might feel the sort of penitence which 
would induce him to run back in the dark and lay 
the pyx where the sexton might find it ; but if in 
doing so he* whispered to the Biassed Virgin that 
he was rfloved by considering the ^acredness of all 
property, and the peculiar sjjpredness of the pyx, 
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it is not to be believed that she would like him the 
better for it. Indeed, ojie often seems to see why 
the saints should prefer candles to words, especially 
from penitents whose skin is in danger. Some salt 
of generosity would havd made eTorrnyn conscious 
that he had lost ‘the citizenship which authorised 
him to plead the right ; still more, that his self-vin- 
dication to Mrs Transome would Ife like the exhibi- 
tion of a brand-mark, and only show that he was 
shame-proof. There is heroism even in the circles 
of hell for fellow-sinners who cling to each other in 
the fiery whirlwind and never recriminate. But 
these things, which are easy to discern when they 
are painted for us on the large canvas of poetic 
story, become confused and obscure even for well- 
read gentlemen when their affection for themselves 
is alarmed by pressing details of actual experience. 
If their comparison of instances is actiye at such 
times, it is chiefly in showing them that their own 
case has subtle distinctions from all other cases, 
which should firee them from unmitigated condem- 
nation. 

And it was in this way with Matthew Jermyn, 
So many things were more distinctly visible to him, 
and touched liim more acutely, than the effect of his 
acts or words on Mrs Transome’s feelings ! In fact 
— he asked, with a touch of something that makes 
us all akin — was it not preposterous, this excess of 
feeling on points which he himself did not find 
powerfully moving ? She had treated him most un- 
reasonably. It would have been right for her to 
do what he had — not cisked, but only hinted at in 
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a mild and interrogatory manner. But the clearest 
and most unpleasant result of the interview was, 
that this right thing which he desired so much would 
certainly not be done for him by Mrs Transome. 

As he was moving hit/ arm from the chair-back, 
and turning to take 'his hat, ther<^ was a boisterous 
noise in the entrance -hall ; the door of the small 
drawing-room, vfhich had closed without latching, 
was pushed open, and old Mr Transome appeared 
with a face of feeble delight, playing horse to little 
Harry, who roared and flogged behind him, while 
Moro yapped in a puppy voice at their heels. But 
when Mr Transome saw Jermyn in the room he 
stood still in the doorway, as if he did not know 
whether entrance were permissible. The majority 
of his thoughts were but ravelled threads of the 
past. The attorney came forward to shake hands 
with due politeness, but the old man said, with a 
bewildered look, and in a hesitating way — 

‘^Mr Jermyn? — why — why — where is Mrs Tran- 
some?” 

Jermyn smiled his way out past the unexpected 
group ; and little Harry, thinking he had an eligible 
opportunity, turned round to give a parting stroke 
on the stranger’s coat-tails. 
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CHAPTER XtllL 


Whichever way my days decline, 

I felt and feel, though loft alone, 
His being working in mine own, 
The footsteps of his life in mine. 


Dear friend, far oil, my lost ilesire 
So far, so near, in woe and weal ; 

O, loved the most when most I feel 
There is a lower and a higher ! 

Tennyson : In MemoHam 


After that morning on which Esther found herself 
reddened and confused by the sense of having made 
a distant allusion to Felix Holt, she felt it impos- 
sible that she should even, as she had sometimes 
intended, speak of him explicitly to Harold, in order 
to discuss the probabilities as to the issue of his 
trial. She was certain she could not do it without 
betraying emotion, and there were very complex 
reasons in Esther’s mind why she could not bear 
that Harold should detect her sensibility on this 
subject. It was not only all the fibres of maidenly 
pride and reserve, of a bashftilness undefinably pecu- 
liar towards this man, who, while much older than 
herself, and bearing the stamp of an experience quite 
hidden from her imagination, was taking strongly 
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the aspect of a lover — it was not only this exqui- 
site kind of shame which Was at work within her : 
there was another sort of susceptibility in Esther, 
which her present circumstances tended to encour- 
age, though she had come to regard it as not at 
all lofty, but rather ds something Vhich condemned 
her to littleness in comparison with a mind she had 
learned to venerate. She knew quite well that, to 
Harold Transome, Felix Holt was one of the common 
people who could come into question in no other 
than a public light. She had a native capability 
for discerning that the sense of* ranks and degrees 
has its repulsions corresponding to the repulsions 
dependent on difference of race and colour ; and she 
remembered her own impressions too well not to 
foresee that it would come on Harold Transome as 
a shock, if he suspected there had been any love- 
passages between her and this young man, who to 
him was of course no more than any other intelli- 
gent member of the working class. ‘‘ To him,” said 
Esther to herself, with a reaction of her newer, better 
pride, ‘^who has not had the sort of intercourse in 
which Felix Holt’s cultured nature would have as- 
serted its superiority.” And in her fluctuations on 
this matter^ she found herself mentally protesting 
that, whatever Hafold might think, there was a light 
in which he was vulgar compared with Felix. Felix 
had ideas and motives which she did not believe 
that Harold could understand. More than all, there 
was this l^est : she herself had no s^se of inferiority 
and just subjection when she was with Harold Tran- 
some ; there were even points •in him for which she 
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felt a touch, not of angry, but of playful scorn; 
whereas with Felix she had always a sense of de- 
pendence and possible illumination. In those large, 
grave, candid grey eyes of his, love seemed some- 
thing that belonged to the high enthusiasm of life, 
such as might now be for ever shut out from her. 

All the same, her vanity winced at the idea that 
Harold should discern what, from' his point of view, 
would seem like a degradation of her taste and re- 
finement. She could not help being gratified by all 
the manifestations from those around her that she 
was thought thoroughly fitted for a high position — 
could not help enjoying, with more or less keenness, 
a rehearsal of that demeanour amongst luxuries and 
dignities which had often been a part of her day- 
dreams, and the rehearsal included the reception of 
more and more emphatic attentions from Harold, and 
of an effusiveness in his manners, which, in propor- 
tion as it would have been offensive if it had appeared 
earlier, became flattering as the effect of a growing 
acquaintance and daily contact. It comes in so many 
forms in this life of ours — the knowledge that there 
is something sweetest and noblest of which we 
despair, and the sense of something present that 
solicits us with an immediate and easy indulgence. 
And there is a pernicious falsity in the pretence 
that a w'oman’s love lies above the range of such 
temptations. 

Day after day Esther had an arm offered her, had 
very beaming looks upon her, had opportunities for 
a great deal of light, airy talk, in which she knew 
herself to be charmings and had the attractive interest 
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of noticing Harold’s practical cleverness — the mas- 
culine ease with which he governed everybody and 
administered everything about him, without the least 
harshness, and with a facile good-nature which yet 
was not weak. In the bilokground, too, there was 
the ever-present consideration, thsrt if Harold Tran- 
some wished to marry her, and she accepted him, 
the problem of hA lot would be more easily solved 
than in any other way. It was difiScult by any 
theory of Providence, or consideration of results, 
to see a course which she could call duty : if some- 
thing would come and urge itself strongly as plea- 
sure, and save her from the effort to find a clue of 
principle amid the labyrinthine confusions of right 
and possession, the promise could not but seem 
alluring. And yet, tliis life at Transome Court was 
not the life of her day-dreams : there was dulness 
already in its ease, and in the absence of high 
demand ; and there was a vague consciousness that 
the love of this not unfascinating man who hovered 
about her gave an air of moral mediocrity to all her 
prospects. She would not have been able perhaps 
to define this impression ; but somehow or other by 
this elevation of fortune it seemed that the higher 
ambition which had begun to spring in her was 
for ever nulfified. ^ All life seemed cheapened ; as it 
might seem to a young student who, having believed 
that to gain a certain degree he must write a thesis 
in which he would bring his powers to bear with 
memorable efifect, suddenly ascertained that no thesis 
was expected, but the sum (in English money) of 
twenty-seven pounds ten shilltngs and sixpence* 

. VOI^ IL I 
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After all, she was a woman, and could not make 
her own lot. As she had once said to Felix, ^^A 
woman must choose meaner things, because only 
meaner things are offered to her.” Her lot is made 
for her by the love she accepts. And Esther began 
to think that her lot was bein^ made for her by the 
love that was surrounding her with the influence of 
a garden on a summer morning. 

Harold, on his side, was conscious that the interest 
of his wooing was not standing still. He was begin- 
ning to think it a conquest, in which it would be 
disappointing to fail, even if this fair nymph had no 
claim to the estate. Ho would have liked— -and yet 
he would not have liked — that just a slight shadow 
of doubt as to his success should bo removed. There 
was something about Esther that he did not alto- 
gether understand. She was clearly a woman that 
could be governed ; she was too charming for him 
to fear that she would ever be obstinate or interfering. 
Yet there was a lightning that shot out of her now 
and then, which seemed the sign of a dangerous 
judgment ; as if she inwardly saw something more 
admirable than Harold Transomo. Now, to be per- 
fectly charming, a woman should not see this. 

One line February day, when already the golden 
and purple crocuses were out on Ohe terrace — one of 
those flattering days which sometimes precede the 
north-east winds of March, and make believe that 
the coming spring will be enjoyable — a very striking 
group, of whom Esther and Harold made a ])art, 
came out at mid-day to walk upon the gravel at 
Transome Court. They did not, as usual, go towards 
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the pleasure-grounds on the eastern side, because Mr 
Lingon, who was one of thAn, was going home, and 
his road lay through the stone gateway into the park. 

Uncle Lingon, who disliked painful confidences, 
and preferred knowing no mischief of anybody,^’ 
had not objected to* being let into the important 
secret about Esther, and was sure at once that the 
whole affair, instead of being a misfortune, was a 
piece of excellent luck. For himself, he did not 
profess to be a judge of women, but she seemed to 
have all the points,^' and to carry herself as well 
as Arabella did, which was saying a good deal. 
Honest Jack Lingon’s first impressions quickly be- 
came traditions, which no subsequent evidence could 
disturb. He was fond of his sister, and seemed never 
to be conscious of any change for the worse in her 
since their early time. He considered that man a 
beast who said anything unpleasant about the per- 
sons to whom he was attached. It was not that he 
winked ; his wide-open eyes saw nothing but what 
his easy disposition inclined him to see. Harold 
was a good fellow ; a clever chap ; and Esther's 
peculiar fitness for him, under all the circumstances, 
was extraordinary : it reminded him of something 
in the classics, though he couldn't think exactly 
what — in fact, a nBsmory was a nasty uneasy thing. 
Esther was always glad when the old Rector came. 
With an odd contrariety to her former niceties she 
liked his rough attire and careless frank speech; 
they wore^ something not point device that seemed 
to connect the life of Transome Court with that 
rougher, commoner world whe?e her home had been. 
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She and Harold were walking a little in advance 
of the rest of the party, who were retarded by 
various causes. Old Mr Transome, wrapped in a 
cloth cloak trimmed with sable, and with a soft 
warm cap also trimmed with fur on his head, had a 
shuffling uncertaiii walk. Little Harry was dragging 
a toy vehicle, on the seat of which he had insisted on 
tying More, with a piece of scarlet drapery round 
him, making him look like a barbaric prince in a 
chariot. Moro, having little imagination, objected 
to this, and barked with feeble snappishness as the 
tyrannous lad ran forward, then whirled the chariot 
round, and ran back to “Grappa,” then came to a dead 
stop, which overset the chariot, that he might watch 
Uncle Lingon’s water -spaniel run for the hurled 
stick and bring it in his mouth. Nimrod kept close 
to his old master’s legs, glancing with much indiifer- 
ence at this youthful ardour about sticks — he had 
“ gone through all that ; ” and Dominic walked by, 
looking on blandly, and taking care both of young 
and old. Mrs Transome was not there. 

Looking back and seeing that they were a good 
deal in advance of the rest, Esther and Harold 
paused. 

“What do you think about thinning the trees 
over there?” said Harold, pointing with his stick. 
“ I have a bit of a notion that if they were divided 
into clumps so as to show the oaks beyond, it would 
be a great improvement. It would give an idea of 
extent that is Ipst now. And there migl^t be some 
very pretty clumps got out of those mixed treea 
What do you think?” 
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should think it would be an improvement. 
One likes a ‘ beyond’ everywhere. But I never heard 
you express yourself so dubiously,” said Esther, 
looking at him rather archly: ^‘you generally see 
things so clearly, and are^so convinced, that I shall 
begin to feel quite tottering if I And you in uncer- 
tainty. Pray don’t begin to be doubtful ; it is so 
infectious.” • 

‘‘You think me a great deal too sure — too con- 
fident?” said Harold. 

“ Not at all. It is an immense advantage to know 
your own will, when you always mean to have it.” 

“ But. suppose I couldn’t get it, in spite of mean- 
ing?” said Harold, with a beaming inquiry in his 
eyes. 

“ Oh then,” said Esther, tuniing her head aside, 
carelessly, as if she were considering the distant 
birch-stems, “ you would bear it quite easily, as you 
did your not getting into Parliament. You would 
know you could get it another time — or get some- 
thing else as good.” 

“ The fact is,” said Harold, moving on a little, as 
if he did not want to be quite overtaken by the 
others, “ you consider me a fat, fatuous, self-satisfied 
fellow.” 

“ Oh, there art degrees,” said Esther, with a 
silvery laugh; “you have just as much of those 
qualities as is becoming. There are different styles. 
You are perfect in your own.” 

“But you* prefer another stylej I suspect. A 
more submissive, tearful, devout worshipper, who 
v/ould offer his incense with tnore trembling.” 
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You are quite mistaken,” said Esther, still lightly. 
“ I find I am very wayward- When anything is 
offered to me, it seems that I prize it less, and don’t 
want to have it.” 

Here was a very baulkiig answer, but in spite of 
it Harold could net help believing that Esther was 
very far from objecting to the sort of incense he had 
been offering just then. * 

“ I have often read that that is in human nature,” 
she went on, yet it takes me by surprise in myself. 
I suppose,” she added, smiling, “ I didn’t think of 
myself as human nature.” 

“ I don’t confers to the same waywardness,” said 
Harold. ‘‘ I am very fond of things that I can get. 
And I never longed much for anything out of my 
reach. Whatever I feel sure of getting I like all 
the better. I think half those priggish maxims 
about human nature in the lump are no more to 
be relied on than universal remedies. There are 
different sorts of human nature. Some are given 
to discontent and longing, others to securing and 
enjoying. And let me tell you, the discontented 
longing style is unpleasant to live with,” 

Harold nodded with a meaning smile at Esther. 
“ Oh, I assure you I have abjured all admiration 
for it,” she said, smiling up at hin\, in rethrn. 

She was remembering the schooling Felix had 
given her about her Byronic heroes, and was in- 
wardly adding a third sort of human nature to 
those varieties v»hioh Harold had medtioned. He 
naturally supposed that he might take the abjura- 
tion to be entirely in <his own favour. And his face 
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did look very pleasant ; she could not help liking 
him, although he was oerta^ly too particular about 
sauces, gravies, and wines, and had a way of vir- 
tually measuring- the value of everything by the 
contribution it made to i his own pleasure. His 
very good-nature was unsympathetic : it never came 
from any thorough understanding or deep respect 
for what was in #he mind of the person he obliged 
or indulged ; it was like his kindness to his mother 
— an arrangement of his for the happiness of others, 
which, if they were sensible, ought to succeed. And 
an inevitable comparison which haunted her, showed 
her the same quality in his political views : the 
utmost enjoyment of his own advantages was the 
solvent that blended pride in his family and posi- 
tion, with the adhesion to changes that were to 
obliterate tradition and melt down enchased gold 
heirlooms into plating for the egg-spoons of ‘Hhe 
people.’^ It is terrible — the keen bright eye of a 
woman when it has once been turned with admiration 
on what is severely true ; but then, the severely true 
rarely comes within its range of vision. Esther had 
had an unusual illumination ; Harold did not know 
how, but he discerned enough of the effect to make 
him more cautious than he had ever been in his life 
before. That cgi-ution would have prevented him 
just then from following up the question as to the 
style of person Esther would think pleasant to live 
with, even if Uncle Lingon had not joined them, as 
he did, to talk about soughing tiles ; saying pres- 
ently tliat he should turn acroBs the grass and 
get on to the Home Farm,^to have a look at the 
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improvements that Harold was making with such 
racing speed. r 

“But you know, lad,” said the Eeotor, as they 
paused at the expected parting, “you can’t do 
everything in a hurry. The wheat must have time 
to grow, even when you've ceformed all us old 
Tories off the face of the ground. Dash it 1 now 
the election’s over: I’m an old Tory again. You 
see, Harold, a Radical won’t do for the county. At 
another election, you must be on the look-out for a 
borough where they want a bit of blood. I should 
have liked you uncommonly to stand for the county ; 
and a Radical of good family squares well enough 
with a new-fashioned Tory like young Debarry ; but 
you see, these riots — it’s been a nasty business. I 
shall have my hair combed at the sessions for a year 
to come. But^ heyday ! What dame is this, with a 
small boy ? — not one of my parishioners ? ” 

Harold and Esther turned, and saw an elderly 
woman advancing with a tiny red-haired boy, scantily 
attired as to his jacket, whicli merged into a small 
sparrow - tail a little higher than his waist, but 
muffled as to his throat with a blue woollen com- 
forter. Esther recognised the pair too well, and 
felt very uncomfortable. Wo are so pitiably in sub- 
jection to all sorts of vanity — even*the very vanities 
we are practically renouncing ! And in spite of the 
almost solemn memories connected with Mrs Holt, 
Esther’s first shudder was raised by the idea of what 
things this woman would say, and by the mortifica- 
tion of having Felix in any way represented by his 
mother. u 
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As Mrs Holt advanced into closer observation, it 
became more evident that she was attired with a 
view not to charm the but rather to afflict it 
with all that expression of woe which belongs to 
very rusty bombazine and the limpest state of false 
hair. Still, she was not i woman to lose the sense 
of her own value, or* become abjefct in her manners 
under any circumstances of depression ; and she had 
a peculiar sense *on the present occasion that she 
was justly relying on the force gf her own char- 
acter and judgment, in independence of anything 
that Mr Lyon or the masterful Felix would' have 
said, if she had thought them worthy to know of 
her undertaking. She curtsied once, as if to the 
entire group, now including even the dogs, who 
sliowed various degrees of curiosity, especially as 
to what kind of game the smaller animal Job might 
prove to be after duo investigation ; and then she 
proceeded at once towards Esther, wlio, in spite of 
her annoyance, took lier arm from Harold^s, said, 
‘^How do you do, Mrs Holt?” very kindly, and 
stooped to pat little Job. 

^Yes — you know him, Miss Lyon,” said Mrs 
Holt in that tone which implies that the conversa- 
tion is intended for the edification of the company 
generally; ‘‘you know the orphin •child, as Felix 
brought home fo» me that am his mother to take 
care of. And it’s what I’ve done — nobody more 
so — though it’s trouble is my reward.” 

Esther had raised herself again, to stand in help- 
less endurance of whatever might J)e coming. But 
by this time young Harry, struck even more than 

VOL, IL 1 « 
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the dogs by the appearance of Job Tudge, had come 
round dragging his chariot, and placed himself close 
to the pale child, whom 'he exceeded in height and 
breadth, as well as in depth of colouring. He looked 
into Job's eyes, peeped round at the tail of his jacket 
and pulled it a little, and then, taking off the tiny 
cloth-cap, observed with much interest the tight red 
curls which had been hidden underneath it. Job 

V' 

looked at his inspector with the round blue eyes of 
astonishment, until Harry, purely by way of •experi- 
ment, took a bon-bon from a fantastic wallet which 
hung over his shoulder, and applied the test to Job’s 
lips. The result was satisfactory to both. Every 
one had been watching this small comedy, and when 
Job crunched the bon-bon while Harry looked down 
at him inquiringly and patted his back, there was 
general laughter except on the part of Mrs Holt, 
who was shaking her head slowly, and slapping 
the back of her left hand with the painful patience 
of a tragedian whose part is in abeyance to an ill- 
timed introduction of the humorous. 

“ I hope Job’s cough has been better lately,” said 
Esther, in mere uncertainty as to what it would bo 
desirable to say or do. 

‘‘I daresay you hope so, Miss Lyon,” said Mrs 
Holt, looking %.t the distant landscape. “I’ve no 
reason to disbelieve but what ytni wish well to the 
child, and to Felix, and to me. I'm sure nobody 
has any occasion to wish me otherways. Mv char- 
acter will bear inquiry, and what you, as aio young, 
don’t know, others can tell you. Thrit wjas what I 
said to myself when I made up my mind to come here 
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and see you, and ask you to get me the freedom to 
speak to Mr Transome. I s^id, whatever Miss Lyon 
may be now, in the way of being lifted up among 
great people, she^s our minister’s daughter, and was 
not above coming to my b^use and walking with my 
son Felix — though I’^ll not deny lip made that figure 
on the Lord’s Day, that’ll perhaps go against him 
with the judge, if#anybody thinks well to tell him.” 

Here Mrs Holt paused a moment, as with a mind 
arrested by the painful image it had called up. 

Esther’s face was glowing, when Harold glanced 
at her ; and seeing this, he was considerate enough 
to address Mrs Holt instead of her. 

^^You are then the mother of the unfortunate 
young man who is in prison ? ” 

Indeed I am, sir,” said Mrs Holt, feeliixg that she 
was now in deep water. It’s not likely I should 
claim him if he wasn’t my own ; though it’s not by 
my will, nor my advice, sir, that he ever walked; 
for I gave him none but good. But if everybody’s 
son was guided by their mothers, the world ’ud be 
different ; my son is not worse than many another 
woman’s son, and that in Treby, whatever they may 
say as haven’t got their sons in prison. And as to 
his giving up tlio doctoring, and then stopping his 
father’s medicines, I know it’s bad — that I know — 
but it’s me has hacl to suffer, and it’s me a king and 
Parliament ’ud consider, if they meant to do the right 
thing, and had anybody to make it known to ’em, 
And as for the rioting and killings the constable — 
my son sfiid most plain to me he •never meant it, 
and there was his bit of potey:o;pie for his dinner 
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getting dry by the fire, the whole blessed time as 
I sat and never knew what was coming on me* 
And it^s my opinion as if great people make elec- 
tions to get themselves into Parliament, and there’s 
riot and murder to do it^ they ought to see as the 
widow and the widow’s son doesn’t suffer for it. I 

•» I 

well know my duty : and I read my Bible ; and I 
know in Jude where it’s been staiped with the dried 
tulip-leaves this many a year, as you’re told not to 
rail at your betters if they was the devil himself ; 
nor will I ; but this I do say, if it’s three Mr Tran- 
somes instead of one as is listening to me, as there’s 
them ought to go to the king and get him to let off 
my son Felix.” 

This speech, in its chief points, had been deliber- 
ately prepared. Mrs Holt liad set her face like a 
flint, to make the gentry know their duty as she 
knew hers ; her defiant defensive tone was due to 
the consciousness, not only that she was braving a 
powerful audience, but that she was daring to stand 
on the strong basis of her own judgment in opposi- 
tion to her son’s. Her proposals had been waived 
off by Mr Lyon and Felix ; but she had long had 
the feminine conviction that if she could “get to 
speak” in the right quarter, things might be dif- 
ferent. The daring bit of imprompt?i about the 
three Mr Transomes was immediately suggested by 
a movement of old Mr Transome to the foreground 
in a line with Mr Lingon and Harold ; his furred 
and unusual coptume appearing to indicate a mys- 
terious dignity ^.^hich she must hasten to<^include in 
her appeal. 
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And there were reasons that none could have 
foreseen, which made Mrs bolt^s remonstrance im^ 
mediately effective. While old Mr Transome stared, 
very much like a waxen^ image in which the ex- 
pression is a failure, and the Rector, accustomed 
to female parishioners and complainants, looked on 
with a smile in Ij^is eyes, Harold said at once, with 
cordial kindness — 

I think you are quite right, Mrs Holt. And for 
my part, I am determined to do my best for your 
son, both in the witness-box and elsewhere. Take 
comfort ; if it is necessary, the king shall be appealed 
to. And rely upon it, I shall bear you in mind as 
Felix Holtzs mother.^’ 

Rapid thoughts had convinced Harold that in this 
way he was best commending himself to Esther. 

Well, sir,^’ said Mrs Holt, who was not going to 
]jour forth disproportionate thanks, I am, glad to 
hear you speak so becoming ; and if you had been 
the king himself, I should have made free to tell 
you my opinion. For the Bible says, the king’s 
favour is towards a wise servant ; and it’s reasonable 
to think he’d make all the more account of them as 
have never been in service, or took wage, which I 
never did, v^d never thought of my son doing ; and 
his father left money, meaning otherways, so as he 
might have been a doctor on horseback at this very 
minute, instead of being in prison.” 

“What! vas he regularly apprenticed to a doc- 
tor?” said Mr Lingon, who had nci understood this 
before. 

“Sir, he was, and most clever, like his father 
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before him, only he turned contrairy. But as for 
harming anybody, Felix never meant to harm any- 
body but himself and his mother, which he certainly 
did in respect of his clotli^es, and taking to be a low 
working man, and stopping my living respectable, 
more particular by the pills, which had a sale, as 
you may be sure they suited peopje’s insides. And 
what folks can never have boxes enough of to swal- 
low, I should think you have a right to sell. And 
there’s many and many a text for it, as I’ve opened 
on without over thinking ; for if it’s true, ^ Ask, and 
you shall have,’ I should think it’s truer when you’re 
willing to pay for what you have.” 

This was a little too much for Mr Lingon’s gravity; 
he exploded, and Harold could not help following 
him. Mrs Holt fixed her eyes on the distance, and 
slapped the back of her left hand again : it might 
be that this kind of mirth was the peculiar effect 
produced by forcible truth on high and worldly 
people who were neither in the Indei^endent nor 
the General Baptist connection. 

I’m sure you must be tired with your long walk, 
and little Job too,” said Esther, by way of breaking 
this awkward scone. Aren’t you. Job ? ” she added, 
stooping to caress the child, who was timi^dly shrink- 
ing from Harry’s invitation to him to pull the little 
chariot — Harry’s view being that Job would make a 
good horse for him to bea*-, and would run faster 
than Gappa. ^ 

It’s well youroan feel for the orphin child. Miss 
I^on,” said Mrs Holt^ choosing an indirect answer 
rather than to humble herself by confessing fatigue 
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before gentlemen who seemed to be taking her too 
lightly. I didn’t believe but what you’d behave 
pretty, as you always did to me, though everybody 
used to say you held yourself high. But I’m sure, 
you never did to Felix, for you let him sit by you at 
the Free School before all the town, and him with 
never a bit of stjok round his neck. And it shows 
you saw that in him worth taking notice of ; — and it 
is but right, if you know my words are true, as you 
should speak for him to the gentlemen.” 

I assure you, Mrs Holt,” said Harold, coming to 
the rescue — I assure you that enough has been 
said to make me use my best efforts for your son. 
And now, pray, go on to the house with the little 
boy and take some rest. Dominic, show Mrs Holt 
the way, and ask Mrs Hickes to make her comfort- 
able, and see that somebody takes her back to Treby 
in the buggy.” 

I will go back with Mrs Holt,” said Esther, 
making an effort against herself. 

‘‘No, pray,” said Harold, with that kind of en- 
treaty which is really a decision. “Let Mrs Holt 
have time to rest. We shall have returned, and 
you can see her before she goes. We will say good- 
bye for th% present, Mrs Holt.” 

The poor wonfan was not sorry to have the pros- 
pect of rest and food, especially for “the orphin 
child,” of whom she was tenderly careful. Like 
many wom^ who appear to others to have a mas- 
culine decisiveness of tone, and#to themselves to 
have a masculine force of mind, and who come into 
severe collision with sons arrived at the masterful 
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stage, she had the maternal cord vibrating strongly 
within her towards all tiny children. And when 
she saw Dominic pick up Job and hoist him on 
,his arm for a little whil^. by way of making ac- 
quaintance, she regarded hini with an approval 
which she had not thought it possible to extend 
to a foreigner. Since Dominic Wgas going, Harry 
and old Mr Transome chose to follow. Uncle 
Lingon shook hands and turned off across the grass, 
and thus Esther was left alone with Harold. 

But there was a new consciousness between them. 
Harold’s quick perception was least likely to be slow 
in seizing indications of anything that might affect 
his position with regard to Esther. Some time 
before, his jealousy had been awakened to the possi- 
bility that before she had known him she had been 
deeply interested in some one else. Jealousy of all 
sorts — whether for our fortune or our love — is ready 
at combinations, and likely even to outstrip the fact* 
And Esther’s renewed confusion, united with her 
silence about Felix, which now first seemed note- 
worthy, and with Mrs Holt’s graphic details as to 
her walking with him and letting him sit by her 
before all the town, were grounds not merely for a 
suspicion, but for a conclusion in Harold’s mind. 
The effect of this, which he at once regarded as a 
discovery, was rather different from what Esther 
had anticipated. It seemed to him that Felix was. 
the least formidabje person that he could have found 
out as an object interest antecedent to* himself. 
A young workman wh^ had got himself thrown into* 
prison, whatever recommendations he might havo 
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had for a girl at a romantic age in the dreariness 
of Dissenting society at Tr8by, could hardly be con- 
sidered by Harold in the light of a rival. Esther 
was too clever and tasteful a woman to make a 
ballad heroine of herself, by bestowing her beauty 
and her lands on this lowly lover* Besides, Harold 
cherished the belief that, at the present time, Esther 
was more wisely disposed to bestow these things on 
another lover in every way eligible. But in two 
directions this discovery had a determining effect 
on him ; his curiosity was stirred to know exactly 
what the relation with Felix had been, and he was 
solicitous that his behaviour with regard to this 
young man should be such as to enhance his own 
merit in Esther’s eyes. At the same time he was 
not inclined to any euphemisms that would seem 
by any possibility to bring Felix into the lists with 
himself. 

Naturally, when they were left alone, it was 
Harold who spoke first. “ I should think there’s a 
good deal of worth in this young fellow — this Holt, 
notwithstanding the mistakes he has made. A 
little queer and conceited, perhaps ; but that is 
usually the case with men of liis class when they 
are at all superior to their fellows.” 

‘‘ Felix Holt is^ highly cultivated man ; he is not 
at all conceited,” said Esther. The different kinds 
of pride within her were coalescing now. She was 
aware that there had been a betrayal. 

Ah? » said Harold, not quite ^king the tone of 
this answer. “ This eccentricity is a sort of fanati- 
cism, then? — this giving u^ being a doctor on 
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horseback, as the old woman calls it, and taking to 
— let me see — watchmating, isn’t it?” 

If it is eccentricity to be very much better than 
other men, he is certainly eccentric; and fanatical 
too, if it is fanatical to renounce all small selfish 
motives for the sake of a great and unselfish one. I 
never knew what nobleness of chqgracter really was 
before I knew Felix Holt.” 

It seemed to Esther as if, in the excitement of 
this moment, her own words were bringing her a 
clearer revelation. 

“ God bless me ! ” said Harold, in a tone of sur- 
prised yet thorough belief, and looking in Esther’s 
face. ‘‘I wish you had talked to me about this 
before.” 

Esther at that moment looked perfectly beautiful, 
with an expression wliich Harold had never hitherto 
seen. All the confusion which had depended on 
personal feeling had given way before the sense 
that she had to speak the truth about the man 
whom she felt to be admirable. 

“I think I didn’t see the meaning of anything 
fine — I didn’t even see the value of my father’s 
character, until I had been taught a little by hear- 
ing what Felix Holt said, and seeing that his life 
was like his words.” * 

Harold looked and listened, and felt his slight 
jealousy allayed rather than heightened. “ This is 
not like love,” he said to himself, with some satis- 
faction. With aU due regard to Harold Transome, 
he was one of those men who are liable to make the 
greater mistakes about a particular woman’s feel- 
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ings, because they pique themselves on a power 
of interpretation derived * from much experience. 
Experience is enlightening, but with a difterence. 
Experiments on live animals may go on for a long 
period, and yet the fauna on which they are made 
may be limited. Inhere may be* a passion in the 
mind of a woman which precipitates her, not along 
the path of easy beguilement, but into a great leap 
away from it. Harold’s experience had not taught 
him this ; and Esther’s enthusiasm about Felix Holt 
did not seem to him to bo dangerous. 

^‘He’s quite an apostolic sort of fellow, then,” was 
the self-quieting answer he gave to her last words. 

He didn’t look like that ; but I had only a short 
interview with him, and I was given to understand 
that he refused to see me in prison. I believe he’s 
not very well inclined towards me. But you saw a 
great deal of him, I suppose ; and your testimony to 
any one is enough for me,” said Harold, lowering 
his voice rather tenderly. Now I know what your 
opinion is, I shall spare no effort on behalf of such 
a young man. In fact, I had come to the same 
resolution before, but your wish would make diffi- 
cult things easy.” 

After tl^at energetic speech of Esther’s, as often 
happens, the teetrs had just sufiused her eyes. It 
was nothing more than might have been expected 
in a tender-hearted woman, considering Felix Holt’s 
oiroumstanqes, and the tears only made more lovely 
the looli with which she met fearold’s when he 
spoke so kindly. She felt pleased with him; she 
was open to the fallacious d&ght of being assured 
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that she had power over him to make jhim do what 
she liked, and quite forgot the many impressions 
which had convinced her that Harold had a padded 
yoke ready for the neck of every man, woman, and 
child that depended on him. 

After a short silence, they were getting near the 
stone gateway, and Harold said, wcith an air of in- 
timate consultation — 

“ What could we do for this young man, suppos- 
ing he were let off? I shall send a letter with 
fifty pounds to the old woman to-morrow. I ought 
to have done it before, but it really slipped my 
memory, amongst the many things that have occu- 
pied me lately. But this young man — what do you 
think would be the best thing we could. do for him, 
if he gets at largo again ? Ho should be put in a 
position where his qualities could bo more telling.^^ 
Esther was recovering her liveliness a little, and 
was disposed to encourage it for the sake of veiling 
other feelings, about which she felt renewed reti- 
cence, n(^w that the overpowering influence of her 
enthusiasm was past. She was rather wickedly 
amused and scornful at Harold^s misconceptions and 
ill-placed intentions of patronage. 

“ You are hopelessly in the dark,” she. said, with 
a light laugh and toss of her head. “ What would 
you offer Felix Holt? a place in the Excise? You 
might as well think of offering it to John the 
Baptist. Felix has chosen his lot. Ho meana 
always to be a poor man.'' ® 

“Means? Yes,'’ said Harold, slightly piqued, 
^ but what a man means usually depends on what 
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happens* i mean to be a commoner ; but a peerage 
might present itself under acceptable circumstances*” 

‘‘Oh, there is no sum fn proportion to be done 
there,” said Esther, again gaily. “As you are to 
a peerage so is not Felix Holt to any offer of advan- 
tage that you could imagine for him.” 

“You must thinlc him fit for*any position — the 
first in the county.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Esther, shaking her head 
mischievously. “I think him too high for it.” 

“ I see you can be ardent in your admiration.” 

“ Yes, it is my champagne ; you know I don’t like 
the other kind.” 

“ That would be satisfactory if one were sure of 
getting your admiration,” said Harold, leading her 
up to the terrace, and amongst the crocuses, from 
whence they had a fine view of the park and river. 
They stood still near the east parapet, and saw the 
dash of light on the water, and the pencilled shadows 
of the trees on the grassy lawn, 

“Would it do as well to admire you, instead of 
being worthy to be admired ? ” said Harold, turning 
his eyes from that landscape to Esther’s face. 

“It would be a thing to be put, up with,” said 
Esther, smiling at him rather roguishly. “ But you 
are not in.that state of self-despair.” 

“ Well, I am dbnscious of not having those severe 
virtues that you have been praising.” 

“ That is true. You are quite in another genre^^ 

“ A womfin would not find me a tragic hero.” 

“ Oh mo 1 She must dress forggenteel comedy — 
such as your mother once described to me—where 
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the most thrilling event is the drawing of a hand- 
some cheque.” 

*‘You are a naughty iairy,” said Harold, daring 
to press Esther’s hand a little more closely to him, 
and drawing her down the eastern steps into the 
pleasure-ground, as if he were unwilling to give up 
the conversation. Confess that you are disgusted 
with my want of romance.” ^ 

I shall not confess to being disgusted. • I shall ask 
you to confess that you are not a romantic figure.” 

I am a little too stout.” 

^^For romance — yes. At least you must find 
security for not getting stouter.” 

And I don’t look languishing enough ? ” 

“ Oh yes — rather too much so — at a fine cigar.” 
And I am not in danger of committing suicide ? ” 

“ No ; you are a widower.” 

Harold did not reply immediately to this last 
thrust of Esther’s. She had uttered it with innocent 
thoughtlessness from the playful suggestions of the 
moment; but it was a fact that Harold’s previous 
married life had entered strongly into her impres- 
sions about him. The presence of Harry made it 
inevitable. Harold took this allusion of Esther’s as 
an indication that his quality of widower was a point 
that made against him ; and after a brief silence he 
said, in an altered, more serious tone — 

“ You don’t suppose, I hope, that any other woman 
has ever held the place that you could hold in my 
life?” 

Esther began t?. tremble a little, as she^ always 
did when the love-talk between them seemed getting 
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serious. She only gave the rather stumbling answer, 

How so?'' 

“ Harry's mother had beelii a slave — was bought, 
in fact." 

It was impossible for Harold to preconceive the 
effect this had on Esther.^ His natural disqualifica- 
tion for judging of a girl’s feelings was heightened 
by the blinding effect of an exclusive object — which 
was to assure her that her own place was peculiar 
and sui^reme. Hitherto Esther's acquaintance with 
Oriental love was derived chiefly from Byronic 
poems, and this had not sufficed to adjust her mind 
to a new story, where the Giaour concerned was 
giving her his arm. She was unable to speak ; and 
Harold went on — 

‘^Though I am close on thirty-five, I never met 
with a woman at all like you before. There are new 
eras in one’s life that are equivalent to youth — are 
something better than youth. I was never an 
aspirant till I knew you." 

Esther was still silent. 

Not that I dare to call myself that. I am not 
so confident a personage as you imagine. I am 
necessarily in a painful position for a man who has 
any feeling." 

Here at, last Harold had stirred the right fibre. 
Esther’s generosity seized at once the whole mean- 
ing implied in that last sentence. She had a fine 
sensibility to the line at which flirtation must cease; 
and she wa% now pale, and shaken with feelings she 
had not yet defined for herself. ^ 

‘‘ Do not let us speak of difficult things any more 
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now,” she said, with gentle seriousness. ‘‘I am 
come into a new world of late, and have to learn life 
all over again. Let us go in. I must see poor Mrs 
Holt again, and my little friend Job.” 

She paused at the glass door that opened on the 
terrace, and entered there, while Harold went round 
to the stables. 

When Esther had been up-stairs and descended 
again into the large entrance -hall, she found its 
stony spaciousness made lively by human figures 
extremely unlike the statues. Since Harry insisted 
on playing with Job again, Mrs Holt and her orphan, 
after dining, had just been brought to this delightful 
scene for a game at Iiide-and-seek, and for exhibiting 
the climbing powers of the two pet-squirrels. Mrs 
Holt sat on a stool, in singular relief against the 
pedestal of the Apollo, while Dominic and Denner 
(otherwise Mrs Hickes) bore her company ; Harry, in 
his bright red and purple, flitted about like a great 
tropic bird after the sparrow-tailed Job, who hid him- 
self with much intelligence behind the scagliola 
pillars and the pedestals ; while one of the squin’els 
perched itself on the head of the tallest statue, and 
the other was already peeping down from among the 
heavy stuccoed angels on the ceiling, near the sum- 
mit of a pillar. 

Mrs Holt held on her lap a basket filled with good 
things for Job, and seemed much soothed by pleasant 
company and excellent treatment. As Esther, de- 
scending softly and unobserved, leaned over the stone 
bannisters and Ipoked at the scene for a rninute or 
two, she saw that Mrs Holt’s attention, having been 
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directed to the squirrel which had scampered on to 
the head of the Silenus earring the infant Bacchus^ 
had been drawn downward to the tiny babe looked at 
with so much affection by the rather ugly and hairy 
gentleman, of whom she# nevertheless spoke with 
reserve as of one \vho possibly •belonged to the 
Transome family, 

“ It’s most pretty to see its little limbs, and the 
gentleman holding it. I should think he was amiable 
by his look ; but it was odd he should have his like- 
ness took without any clothes. Was he Transome 
by name ? ” (Mrs Holt suspected that there might 
be a mild madness in the family.) . 

Denner, peering and smiling quietly, was about 
to reply, when she was prevented by the appearance 
of old Mr Transome, who since his walk had been 
having forty winks ” on the sofa in the library, and 
now came out to look for Harry. He had doffed his 
fur cap and cloak, but in lying down to sleep he had 
thrown over his shoulders a soft Oriental scarf which 
Harold had given him, and this still hung over his 
scanty white hair and down to his knees, held fast 
by his wooden-looking arms and laxly-clasped hands, 
which fell in front of him. 

This singular appearance of an undoubted Tran- 
some fitted ^xactlj into Mrs Holt’s thought at the 
moment. It lay in jthe probabilities of things that 
gentry’s intellects should be peculiar ; since they 
had not to get their own living, the good Lord might 
have* economteed in their case thai common - sense 
which othSrs were so much more in?need of ; and in 
the shuflfting figure before her ^he saw a descendant 
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of the gentleman who had chosen to be represented 
without his clothes — alj the more eccentric where 
there were the means of buying the best. But 
these oddities ^^said nothing’’ in great folks, who 
were powerful in high quarters all the same. And 
Mrs Holt rose aud cuiisied with a proud respect, 
precisely as she would have done if Mr Transome 
had looked as wise as Lord Burleigh. 

I hope I’m in n,o way taking a liberty, sir,” she 
began, while the old gentleman looked at her with 
bland feebleness ; I’m not that woman to sit any- 
where out of my own home without inviting and 
pressing too. But I was brought here to wait, be- 
cause the little gentleman wanted to play with the 
orphin child.” 

Very glad, my good woman — sit down — sit 
down,” said Mr Transome, nodding and smiling be- 
tween his clauses. Nice little boy. Your grand- 
child?” 

“ Indeed, sir, no,” said Mrs Holt, continuing to 
stand. Quito apart from any awe of Mr Transome 
— sitting down, she felt, would be a too great famili- 
arity with her own pathetic importance on this extra 
and unlooked-for occasion. ‘‘ It’s not me has any 
grandchild, nor ever shall have, though most fit. 
But with my only son saying he’l] never* be married, 
and in prison besides, and some saying he’ll be trans- 
ported, you may see yourself — though a gentleman 
— as there isn’t much chance of my having grand- 
children of my o^/n. And this is old Master Tudge’s 
grandchild, as my own Felix took to for pity be- 
cause he was sickly s nd clemm’d, and I was noways 
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against it, being of a tender heart. For I’m a widow 
myself, and my son Felix, Aough big, is fatherless, 
and I know my duty in consequence. And it’s to 
be wished, sir, as others should know it as are more 
in power and live in grea^ houses, and can ride in a 
carriage where they will. And if^you’re the gentle- 
man as is the head of everything — and it’s not to be 
thought you’d gi^e up to your son as a poor widow’s 
been forced to do — it behoves you to take the part 
of them as are deserving ; for the Bible says, grey 
hairs should speak.” 

Yes, yes — poor woman — what shall I say?” said 
old Mr Transome, feeling himself scolded, and as 
usual desirous of mollifying displeasure. 

Sir, I can t(dl you what to say fast enough ; for 
it’s what I should say myself if I could get to speak 
to the king. For I’ve asked them that know, and 
they say it’s the truth both out of the Bible . and 
in, as the king can pardon anytliing and anybody. 
And judging by his countenance on the new signs, 
and the talk there was a while ago about his being 
the people’s friend, as the minister once said it from 
the very pulpit — if there’s any meaning in words, 
he’ll do the right thing by me and my son, if he’s 
asked proper,” 

Yes — a very good man — he’ll do anything right,” 
said Mr Transome, whose own ideas about the king 
just then were somewhat misty, consisting chiefly 
in broken reminiscences of George the Third. I’ll 
ask *him j,nything you like,” he adSed, with a press- 
ing desire to satisfy Mrs Holt, who alarmed him 
slightly. 
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Then, sir, if you^l go in your carriage and say, 
This young man, Felix 3olt by name, as his father 
was known the country round, and his mother most 
respectable — he never meant harm to anybody, and 
so far from bloody murder’ and fighting, would part 
with his victual tb them that needed it more — and 
if you'd get otlier gentlemen to say the same, and if 
they’re not satisfied to inquire — I’ll not believe but 
what the king ’ud let my son out of prison. Or if 
it’s true he must stand his trial, the king ’ud take 
care no mischief happened to him. I’ve got my 
senses, and I'll never believe as in a country where 
there's a God above and a king below, the right 
thing can't be done if great people was willing to 
do it.” 

Mrs Holt, like all orators, had waxed louder and 
more energetic, ceasing to propel her arguments, 
and being propelled by them. Poor old Mr Tran- 
some, getting more and more frightened at this 
severe-spoken woman, who had the horrible possi- 
bility to his mind of being a novelty that was to 
become permanent, seemed to be fascinated by fear, 
and stood helplessly forgetful that if he liked he 
might turn round and walk away. 

Little Harry, alive to anything that had relation 
to Gappa,” had paused in his game, and^^ discerning 
what he thought a hostile aspect in this naughty 
black old woman, rushed towards her and proceeded 
first to beat her with his mimic jockey’s whip, and 
then, suspecting <ihat her bombazine was not stosi- 
tive, to set his teeth in her arm. While Dominic 
rebuked him and pulied him off, Nimrod began to 
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bark anxiously, and the scene was become alarming 
evem to the squirrels, which scrambled as far off as 
possible, 

Esther, who had been waiting for an opportunity 
of intervention, now came^up to Mrs Holt, to speak 
some soothing words ^ and old Mr^Transome, seeing 
a sufiScient screen between himself and his formid- 
able suppliant, al last gathered courage to turn 
round and shuffle away with unusual swiftness into 
the library. 

Dear Mrs Holt,” said fJsther, “ do rest comforted. 
I assure you, you have done the utmost that can 
be done by your words. Your visit has not been 
thrown away. See how the children have enjoyed 
it ! I saw little Job actually laughing. I think I 
never saw him do more than smile before.” Then 
turning round to Dominic, she said, Will the 
buggy come round to this door?” 

This hint was sufficient. Dominic went to see if 
the vehicle was ready, and Denner, remarking that 
Mrs Holt would like to mount it in the inner court, 
invited her to go back into the housekeeper’s room. 
But there was a fresh resistance raised in Harry by 
the tlireatened departure of Job, who had seemed an 
invaluable addition to the menagerie of tamed crea- 
tures ; and^it waa barely in time that Esther had 
the relief of seeing .the entrance-hall cleared so as 
to prevent any further encounter of Mrs Holt with 
Harold, who was now coming up the flight of std^s 
at tlffe entrance. 
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CHAPTEE XLIV. 


I’m sick at heart. The eye of day, 
The insistent summer noon, seems pitiless, 
Shining in all the barren crevices 
Of weary life, leaving no shade, no dark, 
Where I may dream that hidden waters lio. 


Shortly after Mrs Holt’s striking presentation of 
herself at Transome Court, Esther went on a second 
visit to her father. The Loainford Assizes were 
approaching ; it was expected that in about ten days 
Felix Holt’s trial would come on, and some hints in 
her father’s letters had given Esther the impression 
that he was taking a melancholy view of the result. 
Harold Transome had once or twice mentioned the 
subject with a facile hopefulness as to ‘‘ the young 
fellow’s coming off easily,” which, in her anxious 
mind, was not a counterpoise to disquieting sugges- 
tions, and she had not chosen to. introduce another 
conversation about Felix Holt, by questioning Harold 
concerning the probabilities he relied on. Since 
those moments on the terrace, Harold had daily 
become more of'* the solicitous and indirectly" be- 
seeching lover ; and Esther, from the very foot that 
she was weighed on by thoughts that were painfully 
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bewildering to her — by thoughts which, in their 
newness to her young mind, seemed to shake her 
belief that life could be anything else than a com- 
promise with things repugnant to the moral taste — 
had become more passive* to his attentions at the 
very time that she had begun to feed more profoundly 
that in accepting Harold Transomo she left the high 
mountain air, the ^passionate serenity of perfect love 
for ever behind her, and must adjust her wishes 
to a life of middling delights, overhung with the 
langxxorous haziness of motiveless ease, where poetry 
was only literature, and the fine ideas had to be 
taken down from the shelves of the library when 
her husband’s back was turned. But it seemed as 
if all outward conditions concurred, along with her 
generous sympathy for the Transomes, and with 
those native tendencies against which she had once 
begun to struggle, to make this middling lot the 
best she could attain to. She was in this half-sad 
lialf-satisfied resignation to something like what is 
called worldly wisdom, when she went to see her 
father, and learn what she could from him about 
Felix. 

The little minister was much depressed, unable 
to resign himself to the dread which had begun 
to haunt him, that Felix might have to endure 
the odious penalty »f transportation for the man- 
slaughter, which was the offence that no evidence 
in his favour could disprove. 

‘‘ 1 had J)een encouraged by the assurances of men 
instructed in this regard,” said Mr Lyon, while 
Esther sat on the stool neat him, and listened 
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anxiously, that though he were pronounced guilty 
in regard to this deed whereinto he hath calamitously 
fallen, yet that a judge mildly disposed, and with a 
due sense of that invisible activity of the soul where- 
by the deeds which are the same in outward appear- 
ance and effect, yet differ as the knife-stroke of the 
surgeon, even though it kill, differs from the knife- 
stroke of a wanton mutilator, might use his discre- 
tion in tempering the punishment, so that it would 
not be very evib to bear. But now it is said that 
the judge who cometh is a severe man, and one 
nourishing a prejudice against the bolder spirits 
whg stand not in the old paths.^^ 

I am going to be present at the trial, hither,’’ 
said Esther, who was preparing the way to express 
a wish, which she was timid about even with her 
father. I mentioned to Mrs Transome that I 
should like to do so, and she said that she used 
in old days always to attend the assizes, and that 
she would take me. You will be there, father ?’• 
Assuredly I shall be there, having been sum- 
moned to bear witness to Felix’s character, and to 
his having uttered remonstrances and warnings long 
beforehand whereby he proved himself an enemy to 
riot. In our ears, who know him, it sounds strangely 
that aught else should be crediblo^; but he hath few 
to speak for him, though I trust that Mr Harold 
Transome’ 8 testimony will go far, if, as you say, he 
is disposed to set aside all minor regards, and not to 
speak the truth ' grudgingly and reluctantly. ' For 
the very truth hath a colour from the disposition 
of the utterer.” 
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He is kind ; he is capable of being generous/’ 
said Esther. 

It is well. For I verily believe that evil-minded 
men have been at work against Felix. The ‘ Duf- 
field Watchman ’ hath written continually in allusion 
to him as one of thos,^ inischievoup# men who seek to 
elevate themselves through the dishonour of their 
party ; and as ore of those who go not heart and 
soul with the needs of the people, but seek only to 
get a hearing for themselves by raising their voices 
in crotchety discord. It is these things that cause 
mo heaviness of spirit : the dark secret of this young 
man’s lot is a cross I carry daily.” 

“ Father,” said Esther, timidly, while the eyes of 
both were filling with tears, “ I should like to see 
him again before his trial. Might I ? Will you ask 
him ? Will you take mo ? ” 

The minister raised his suffused eyes to hers, and 
did not speak for a moment or two. A new thought 
had visited him. But his delicate tenderness shrank 
even from an inward inquiry that was too curious — 
that seemed like an effort to peep at sacred secrets. 

“ I see nought against it, my dear child, if you 
arrived early enough, and would take the elderly 
lady into your confidence, so that you might descend 
from the carriage at some suitable place — the house 
of the Independent painister, for example — where I 
could meet and accompany you. I would forewarn 
Felix, who would doubtless delight to see your face 
again ; seeing that he may go away, and be, as it 
were, buried from you, even thougll it may be only 

in prison, and not ” 

VOL. 11. 
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This was too much for Esther. She threw her 
arms round her father’s^, neck and sobbed like a child. 
It was an unspeakable relief to her after all the 
pent-up stifling experience, all the inward incom* 
municablo debate of tlie^last few weeks. The old 
man was deeply jnoved too, ^.pd held his arm close 
round the dear child, praying silently. 

No word was spoken for some minutes, till Esther 
raised herself, dried her eyes, and with an action 
that seemed playful, though there was no smile 
on lier face, pressed her handkerchief against her 
father’s cheeks. Then, when she had put her hand 
in his, ho said, solemnly — 

‘‘ ’Tis a great and mysterious gift, this clinging 
of the heart, my Esther, whereby it hath often 
seemed to mo that even in the very moment of 
suffering our souls liave tlie keenest foretaste of 
heaven, I speak not lightly, but as one who hath 
endured. And ’tis a strange truth that only in 
the agony of parting we look into the depths of 
love.” 

So the interview ended, without any question 
from Mr Lyon concerning what Esther contemplated 
as the ultimate arrangement between herself and 
the Transoines. 

After this conversation, which showed him that 
what happened to Felix touchejl Esther more closely 
than ho had supposed, the minister felt no impulse 
to raise the images of a future so unlike anything 
that Felix would share. And Esther would have 
been unable to‘" answer any such questions. The 
successive weeks, instead of bringing her nearer to 
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clearness and decision, had only brought that state 
of disenchantment belongii% to the actual presence 
of things which have long dwelt in the imagination 
with all the factitious charms of arbitrary arrange- 
ment, Her imaginary itiansion had not been in- 
habited just as Transome Court wAs ; her imaginary 
fortune had not been attended with circumstances 
which she was unable to sweep away. She herself, 
in her Utopia, had never been wliat she was now — 
a woman whose heart was divided and oppressed. 
Tlie first spontaneous offering of her woman^s de- 
votion, the first great inspiration of her life, was a 
sort of vanished ecstasy which had left its wounds. 
It seemed to her a cruel rnisfoitune of her young 
life that her best feeling, her most precious depen- 
dence, had been called forth just where the condi- 
tions were hardest, and that all the easy invitations 
of circumstance were towards something which that 
previous consecration of her longing had made a 
moral descent for her. It was characteristic of her 
that she scarcely at all entertained the alternative 
of such a compromise as would have given her the 
larger portion of the fortune to which she had a 
legal claim, and yet have satisfied her sympathy by 
leaving the Transoinos in possession of their old 
home. Her domestication with this family had 
brought tliem into <the foreground of her imagina- 
tion ; the gradual wooing of Harold had acted on 
her with a constant immediate infliience that pre- 
dominate^ over all indefinite pfpspects ; and a 
solitary elevation to wealth, which out of Utopia 
she had no notion how she should manage, looked 
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as chill and dreaiy as the offer of dignities in an 
unknown country. * 

In the ages since Adam’s marriage, it has been 
good for some men to be alone, and for some women 
also. But Esther was no^ one of these women : she 
was intensely of the feminine vype, verging neither 
towards the saint nor the angel. She was ‘‘a fair 
divided excellence, whose fulneSs of perfection” 
must be in marriage. And, like all youthful crea- 
tures, she felt as if the present conditions of choice 
were final. It belonged to the freshness of hei heart 
that, having had her emotions strongly stirred by 
real objects, she never speculated on possible rela- 
tions yet to come. It seemed to her that she stood 
at the first and last parting of the ways. And, in 
one sense, she was under no illusion. It is only in 
that freshness of our time that the choice is possible 
which gives unity to life, and makes the memory a 
temple where all relics and all votive offerings, all 
worship and all grateful joy, are an unbroken his- 
tory sanctified by one religion. 
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CHAP TEE XLV. 


We may not inako tins world a paiadise 
By walking it together with <*liisi)ui hands 
And ejes that meeting feed a double strength. 
We must be only joined by pains divine, 

Of spiiits blent m mutual memories. 


It was a consequence of that interview with her 
father, that wlien Esther stepped early on a grey 
March morning into the carriage with Mrs Tran- 
some, to go to the Loamford Assizes, she was full 
of an expectation that held her lips in trembling 
silence, and gave her eyes that* sightless beauty 
which tells that the vision is all within. 

Mrs Transome did not disturb her with unneces- 
sary speech. Of late, Esther’s anxious observation 
had been drawn to a change in Mrs Transome, 
shown in many small ways which only women 
notice. If was jjot only that when they sat to- 
gether the talk seined more of an effort to her: 
that might have come from the gradual draining 
away of matter for discourse pertaining to most 
sorts of jcoi?ipanionship, in whiol> repetition is not 
felt to be as desirable as noveltj^ But while Mrs 
Transome was dressed just m usual, took her seat 
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as usual, trifled with her drugs and had her em* 
broidery before her as rusual, and still made her 
morning greetings with that finished easy polite- 
ness and consideration of tone which to rougher 
people seems like aSeotion,, Esther noticed a strange 
fitfulness in her movements. Scxmetimes the stitches 
of her embroidery went on with silent unbroken swift- 
ness for a quarter of an hour, as if* she had to work 
out her deliverance from bondage by finishing a 
scroll-patterned border; then her liands dropt sud- 
denly and her gaze fell blankly on the table before 
her, and she would sit in that vray motionless as a 
seated statue, apparently unconscious of Esther’s 
presence, till some thought darting within her 
seemed to have the effect of an external shock and 
'rouse her with a start, when she looked round 
hastily like a person ashamed of having slept, 
Esther, touched with wondering pity at signs of 
unhappiness that were new in her experience, took 
the most delicate care to appear inobservant, and 
only tried to increase the gentle attention that 
might help to soothe or gratify this uneasy woman. 
But, one morning, Mrs Transome had said, breaking 
rather a long silence — 

My dear, I shall make this house dull for you. 
You sit with me like an embodied patience. I am 
unendurable ; I am getting into a melancholy dot' 
age. A fidgety old woman like me is as unpleasant 
to see as a rook with its wing broken. Don’t mind 
me, my dear. Fun away from me without cere- 
mony. Every one else does, you see. I am part 
of the old furniture w^'th new drapery.” 
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Dear Mrs Transome,’’ said Esther, gliding to the 
low ottoman close by the bslteket of embroidery, do 
you dislike my sitting with you ? '' 

“Only for your own sake, my fairy,” said Mrs 
Transome, smiling faintly, and putting her hand 
under Esther’s chin. • “ Doesn’t it^nake you shudder 
to look at me ? ” 

“Why will you say such naughty things?” said 
Esther, affectionately. “ If you had had a daughter, 
she would have desired to be with you most when 
you most wanted cheering. And surely every 
young woman has something of a daughter’s feel- 
ing towards an older one who has been kind to 
her,” 

“I should like you to be really my daughter,” 
said Mrs Transome, rousing herself to look a little 
brighter, “ That is something still for an old 
woman to hope for.” 

Esther blushed : she had not foreseen this appli- 
cation of words that came from pitying tenderness. 
To divert the train of thought as quickly as possible, 
she at once asked what she had previously had in 
her mind to ask. Before her blush had disappeared 
she said — 

“ Oh, you are so good ; I shall ask you to indulge 
mo very much, tt is to let us set out very early to 
Loamford on Wednesday, and put me down at a par- 
ticular house, that I may keep an engagement with 
my father. It is a private matter, that I wish no 
one* to k|^ow about, if possible. And he will bring 
me back to you wherever you appoint.” 

In that way Esther won hef end without needing 
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to betray it; and as Harold was already away at 
Loamford, she was the enore secure. 

The Independent minister's house at which she 
was set down, and where she was received by her 
father, was in a quiet strt-ct not far from the jail. 
Esther had thrown a dark cloak-over the handsomer 
coverings which Denner had assured her were ab- 
solutely required of ladies who sdt anywhere near 
the judge at a great trial; and as the bonnet of 
that day did not throw the face into high relief, but 
rather into perspective, a veil drawn down gave her 
a sufficiently inconspicuous appearance. 

‘‘ I have arranged all things, my dear,^' said Mr 
Lyon, ^‘and Felix expects us. We will lose no 
time.^’ 

They walked away at once, Esther not asking a 
question. She had no consciousness of the road 
along which they passed ; she could never remem- 
ber anything but a dim sense of entering within 
high walls and going along passages, till they 
were ushered into a larger space than she expected, 
and her father said — 

‘‘It is here that we are permitted to see Felix, 
my Esther. Ho will presently appear.^’ 

Esther automatically took off her gloves and 
bonnet, as if she had entered the house after a 
walk. She had lost the complete consciousness 
of everything except that she was going to see 
Felix. She trembled. It seemed to her as if he 
too would look altered after her new life— a^ if even 
the past would change for her and be no longer a 
steadfast remembrance, •‘'but something she had been 
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mistaken about, as she had been about the new life. 
Perhaps she was growing %)ut of that childhood to 
which common things have rareness, and all objects 
look larger. Perhaps from henceforth the whole 
world was to be meanei* for her. The dread con- 
centrated in those •moments s^mod worse than 
anything she had known before. It was what the 
dread of the pilgrim might be who has it whispered 
to him that the holy places are a delusion, or that 
no will see tlicm with a soul unstirred and unbe- 
li.^ving. Every minute that passes may bo charged 
with some such crisis in the little inner world of 
man or woman. 

But soon the door opened slightly ; some one 
looked in ; then it 023encd wdde, and Felix Holt 
entered. 

Miss Lyon — Kstlier I and her hand W'as in his 
grasp. 

He was just the same — no, something inexpres- 
sibly better, because of the distance and separation, 
and the half-weary novelties, w’^hich made him like 
the return of morning. 

“ Take no heed of me, children,’^ said Mr Lyon. 

I have some notes to make, and my time is 
precious. Wo may remain here only a quarter of 
an hour.” And the old man sat down at a window 
with his back to ttft3m, writing with his head bent 
close to the paper. 

“You aro^very pale ; you look ill, compared with 
your old fjielf,’^ said Esther. She h^ taken her hand 
away, but they stood still near each other, she look- 
ing up at him. 
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The fact is, I’m not fond of prison,” said FeKx, 
smiling ; “ but I suppose the best I can hope for is 
to have a good deal more of it.” 

“It is thought that in the worst case a pardon 
may be obtained,” said sEsther, avoiding Harold 
Transome’s name: 

“ I don’t rely on that,” said Felix, shaking his 
head. “ My wisest course is to fnako up my mind 
to the very ugliest penalty they can condemn me 
to. If I can face that, anything less will seem 
easy. But yon know,” he went on, smiling at her 
brightly, “I never went in for fine company and 
cushions. I can’t bo very heavily disappointed in 
that way.” 

“Do you see things just as you used to do?’' 
said Esther, turning pale as she said it — “ I mean — 
about poverty, and the people you will live among. 
Has all the misunderstanding and sadness left you 
just as obstinate?” She tried to smile, but could 
not succeed. 

“ What — about the sort of life I should lead if I 
were free again?” said Felix. 

“ Yes. I can’t help being discouraged for you by 
all these things that have happened. See how you 
may faill” Esther spoke timidly. She saw a 
peculiar smile, which she knew c?vell, gathering in 
his eyes. “Ah, I daresay I ^m silly,” she said, 
deprecatingly. 

“No, you are dreadfully inspired,” said Felix. 
“When the wi6ked Tempter is tired qf snarling 
that word failure in a man’s cell, he sends a voice 
like a thrush to say*^it for him. See now what a 
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messenger of darkness yqji arel” He smiled, and 
took her two hands between his, pressed together 
as children hold them np in prayer. Both of them 
felt too solemnly to be bashful. They looked 
straight into each other^s eyes,^as angels do when 
they tell some truth. And tliey stood in that wajf 
while he went 4)n speaking. 

But I^m proof against that word failure. IVe 
seen behind it. The only failure a man ought to 
fear is failure in cleaving to the purpose he sees 
to bo best. As to just the amount of result he 
may see from his particular work — that’s a tre- 
mendous uncertainty : the universe has not been 
arranged for tlie gratification of his feelings. As 
long as a man sees and believes in some great good, 
ho’ll prefer working towards that in the way he’s 
best fit for, come what may. I put eifects at their 
minimum, but I’d rather have the minimum of 
effect, if it’s of the sort I care for, than the maxi- 
mum of effect I don’t care for — a lot of fine things 
that are not to my taste — and if they were, the con- 
ditions of holding them while the world is what it 
is, are such as would jar on me like grating metal.” 

“Yes,” said Esther, in a low tone, “I think I 
understand that now, better than I used to do.” 
The words of Felix at last seemed strangely to fit 
her own experience. But she said no more, though 
he seemed to wait for it a moment or two, looking 
at Jier. Buit then he went on — , 

“I doft’t mean to be illustriout, you know, and 
make a new era, else it wojjld be kind of you to 
get’ a raven and teach it to crofi^ ‘ failure ' in my 
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ears. Wliere great things can’t happen, I care for 
very small things, such as will never be known 
beyond a few garrets and workshops. And then, 
as to one thing I believe in, I don’t think I can 
altogether fail. If there’s anything our people want 
convincing of, it is, that there’s some dignity and 
happiness for a man other than chapging his station. 
That’s one of the beliefs I choose to consecrate my 
life to. ‘ If anybody could demonstrate to me that 
I was a flat for it, I shouldn’t think it would fol- 
low that I must borrow money to set up genteelly 
and order new clothes. That’s not a rigorous con- 
sequence to my understanding.” 

They smiled at each other, with the old sense of 
amusenumt they had so often had together. 

“ You are just the same,” said Esther. 

And you?” said Felix. ^^My affairs have been 
settled long ago. But yours — a great change has 
come in them — magic at work.” 

“ Yes,” said Esther, rather falteringly. 

Well,” said Felix, looking at her gravely again, 
‘‘it’s a case of fitness that seems to give a chance 
sanction to that musty law. The first time I saw you 
your birth was an immense puzzle to me. However, 
the appropriate conditions are come at lart.” 

These words seemed cruel to iTsther. But Felix 
could not know all the reasons for their seeming 
BO. She could not speak; she was turning cold 
and feeling her Jieart beat painfully. . 

“All your taSi.es are gratified now,” hb went on 
innocently. But you’ll remember the old pedagogue 
and his lectures^” 
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One thought in the mind of Felix was, that 
Esther was sure to marry^Harold Transome, Men 
readily believe these things of the women who love 
them. But ho could not allude to the marriage 
more directly. Ho wa^ afraid of this destiny for 
her, without having any very jiistinct knowledge 
by which to justify his fear to the mind of another. 
It did not satitfy him that Esther should marry 
Harold Transome. 

“My children/’ said Mr Lyon at this moment, 
not looking round, but only looking close at his 
watch, “ we have just two minutes more.” Then 
he went on writing. 

Esther did not speak, but Felix could not help 
observing now that her hands had turned to a 
deathly coldness, and that she was trembling. 
He believed, ho knew, that whatever prospects 
she had, this feeling was for his sake. An over- 
powering iinpulso from mingled love, gratitude, 
and anxiety, urged liiin to say — 

“ I had a horrible struggle, Esther. But you see 
I was right. There was a fitting lot in reserve 
for you. But remember you have cost a great 
price — don’t throw wliat is precious away. I shall 
want the news that you have a happiness worthy 
of you.” • 

Esther felt too miserable for tears to come. She 
looked helplessly at Felix for a moment, then took 
Imr hands from his, and, turning away mutely, 
walked dreamily towards her ^father, and said, 
“Fathef, I am ready — there is fio more to say.” 

She turned back again, towards the chair where 
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her bonnet lay, with a face quite corpse-like above 
her dark garment. ^ 

“Esther I” 

She heard Felix say the word, with an entreating 
cry, and went towards him with the swift movement 
of a frightened child towards its protector. He 
clasped her, and they kissed each other. 

She never could recall anything? else that hap- 
pened, till she was in the carriage again with Mrs 
Transome. 
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Why, there are maidens of heroic touch, 

And yet tliey seem like things of gossamer 
You'd pinch the life out of, as out ot moths. 

Oh, it is not loud tones and mouthingiiess. 

'Tis not the arms akimbo and largo strides, 

Tliat make a woman’s force. The tiniest birds, 
With softest downy breasts, have i>assions in them. 
And are brave with love. 


Esther was so placed in the Court, under Mrs 
Transome's wing, as to see and hear everything 
without effort. Harold had received them at the 
hotel, and had observed that Esther looked ill, and 
was unusually abstracted in her manner; but this 
seemed to be sufficiently accounted for by her sym- 
pathetic anxiety about the result of a trial in which 
the prisoner at the bar was a friend, and in which 
both her father and himself were important witnesses. 
Mrs Transofne had no reluctance to keep a small 
secret from her soi^ and no betrayal was made of 
that previous engagement'^ of Esther's with her 
father. Harold was particularly delicate and un- 
obtrusive ixp his attentions to-dg,y: he had the 
oonsciousftess that he was goin^ to behave in a 
ii^ay that would gratify Esthej and win her admira* 
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tion, and we are all of us made more graceful by 
the inward presence of what we believe to be a 
generous purpose ; our actions move to a hidden 
music — “a melody that’s sweetly played in tune.” 

If Esther had been less absorbed by supreme 
feelings, she would have been aware that she was 
an object of special notice. In the bare scpiareness 
of a public hall, where there waj« not one jutting 
angle to hang a guess or a thought upon, not an 
imago or a bit of colour to stir the fancy, and where 
the only objects of speculation, of admiration, or of 
any interest whatever, were human beings, and 
especially the human beings that occupied posiiions 
indicating some importance, the notice bestowed on 
Esther would not have been surprising, even if it 
had been merely a tribute to her youthful charm, 
which was well companioned by Mrs Transome’s 
elderly majesty. But it was due also to whisperings 
that she was an hereditary claimant of the Transome 
estates, whom Harold Transome was about to marry. 
Harold himself had of late not cared to conceal 
either the fact or the probability: they botli tended 
rather to his honour than his dishonour. And to- 
day, when there was a good proportion of Trebians 
present, the whisperings spread rapidly. 

The Court was still more crowded tlan on the 
previous day, when our poor acquaintance Dredge 
and his two collier companions were sentenced to 
a year’s imprisonment with hard labour, and the 
more enlightened prisoner, who stole tlm Debarry’s 
plate, to transportation for life. Poor Drbdge had 
cried, had wished he’d never beared of a ’lection,” 
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and in spite of sermons from the jail chaplain, fell 
back on the explanation J;hat this was a world in 
which Spratt and Old Nick were sure to get the 
best of it ; so that in Dredgers case, at least, most 
observers must have had the melancholy conviction 
that there had been no enhancement of public spirit 
and faith in progress from that wave of y)oHticaI 
agitation which^liad reached the Sproxton Fits. 

But curiosity was necessarily at a higher pitch 
to-day, when the character of the prisoner and the 
circumstances of his offence were of a highly un- 
usual kind. As soon as Felix appeared at the bar, 
a murmur rose and spread into a loud buzz, which 
continued until there had been repeated authorita- 
tive calls for silence in the Court. Bather singu- 
larly, it was now for the first time that Esther had 
a feeling of pride in him on the ground simply of 
his appearance. At this moment, when he was the 
centre of a nmltitudinous gaze, which seemed to act 
on her own vision like a broad unmitigated daylight,, 
she felt that there was something pre-eminent in 
him, notwithstanding the vicinity of numerous gen- 
tlemen. No ai)ple-woman w'oiild have admired him ; 
not only to feminine minds like Mrs Tiliot’s, but to 
many minds in coat and waistcoat, there was some- 
thing dangerous and perhaps unprincipled in his 
bare throat and *great Gothic head ; and his some- 
what massive person wwild doubtless have come 
out very oddly from the hands of a fasliionable 
taijor of tl^it time. But as Esther saw his largo 
grey eyfts looking round calmlj^ and undefiantly, 
&rst at the audience generally, and then with a 
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more observant expression at the lawyers and other 
persons immediately aroiijid him, she felt that he 
bore the ontvrard stamp of a distinguished nature* 
Forgive her if she needed this satisfaction : all of 
us — whether men or women — are liable to this weak- 
ness of liking to have our preference justified before 
others as well as ourselves. Esther said inwardly, 
with a certain triumph, that Felix ^Holt looked as 
worthy to be chosen in the midst of this large as- 
sembly, as he had ever looked in their tite-d4ete 
under the sombre light of the little parlour in Malt- 
house Yard. 

Esther had felt some relief in hearing from her 
father that Felix had insisted on doing without his 
mother*s presence ; and since to Mrs Holt’s imagin- 
ation, notwithstanding her general desire to liave 
her character inquired into, there was no greatly 
consolatory difference between being a witness and 
a criminal, and an appearance of any kind ‘‘ before 
the judge” could hardly be made to suggest any- 
thing definite that would overcome the dim sense 
of unalleviated disgrace, she had been less inclined 
than usual to complain of her son’s decision, Esther 
had shuddered beforehand at the inevitable farce 
there would be in Mrs Holt’s testimony. But surely 
Felix would lose something for want of a witness 
who could testify to his behaviour ’in the morning 
before he became involved in the tumult? 

He is really a fine young fellow,” said Harold, 
coming to speak to Esther after a colloquy with t^e 
prisoner’s solicitor/c hope he will not Vnake a 
blunder in defending himself,” 
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is not likely to make a blunder,” said Esther. 
She had recovered her colour^ little, and was brighter 
than she had been all the morning before. 

Felix had seemed to include her in his general 
glance, but had avoided looking at her particularly. 
She understood how^ delicate feclpg for her would 
prevent this, and that she might safely look at him, 
and towards her fether, whom she could see in the 
same direction. Turning to Harold, to make an 
observation, she saw that he was looking towards 
the same point, but with an expression on his face 
that surprised her. 

‘^Dear me,” she said, prompted to speak without 
any reflection ; how angry you look ! I never 
saw you look so angry before. It is not my father 
you are looking at ? ” 

‘‘ Oh no 1 I am angry at something I^m looking 
away from,” said Harold, making an effort to drive 
back the troublesome demon who would stare out 
at window. ‘‘It^s that Jermyn,” he added, glanc- 
ing at his mother as well as Esther. He will 
thrust himself under my eyes everywhere since I 
refused him an interview and returned his letter. 
I^m determined never to speak to him directly again, 
if I can help it.” 

Mrs Trarjsome heard with a changeless face. She 
had for some time Jbeen watching, and had taken 
on hen marble look of immobility. She said an 
inward bitter Of course 1 ” to everything that was 
unpkasant. • 

After this Esther soon became •impatient of all 
speech: her attention was rioted on the proceed- 
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ings of the Court, and on the mode in which Felix 
bore himself. In the cape for the prosecution there 
was nothing more than a reproduction, with irrelevan- 
cies added by witnesses, of the facts already known 
to us. Spratt had retained consciousness enough, 
in the midst of his terror, to swear that, when ho 
was tied to the finger-post, Felix was presiding over 
the actions of the mob. • The landlady of the Seven 
Stars, who was indebted to Felix for rescue from 
pursuit by some drunken rioters, gave evidence that 
went to prove his assumption of leadership prior to 
the assault on Spratt, — rememboriug only that he 
had called away her pursuers to “better sport. 
Various respectable witnesses swore to Felixes “ en- 
couragement ’’ of the rioters who were dragging 
Spratt in King Street ; to his fatal assault on Tucker ; 
and to his attitude in front of the drawing-room 
window at the Manor. 

Three other witnesses gave evidence of expres- 
sions used by the prisoner, tending to show the 
character of the acts with which he was charged. 
Two were Treby tradesmen, the third was a clerk 
from DufBeld. The clerk had heard Felix speak at 
DuflSeld ; the Treby men had frorpiently heard him 
declare himself on public matters ; and they all 
quoted expressions which tended to shew that he 
had a virulent feeling against the respectable shop- 
keeping class, and that nothing was likely to be 
more congenial to him than the gutting of retailers' 
shops. No one else knew — the witnesses them- 
selves did not know fully — how far their strong 
perception and raemqry on these points was due 
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to a fourth mind, namely, that of Mr John Johnson, 
the attorney, who was nearly related to one of the 
Treby witnesses, and a familiar ^icquaintance of the 
Duffield clerk. Man cannot be defined as an evi- 
dence-giving animal ; aiifl in the difficulty of getting 
up evidence on any* subject, there is room for much 
unrecognised action of diligent persons who have tlie 
extra stimulus of some private motive. Mr Johnson 
was present in Court to-day, but in a modest, retired 
situation. Ho had come down to give information 
to Mr Jermyn, and to gather information in other 
quarters, which was well illuminated by the appeai*- 
ance of Esther in company with the Transomes. 

When the case for the prosecution closed, all 
strangers thought that it looked very black for the 
prisoner. In two instances only Felix had chosen 
to put a cross-examining question. The first was to 
ask Spratt if he did not believe tliat his having been 
tied to the post liad saved him from a probably 
mortal injury ? The second was to ask the trades- 
man who swore to his having heard Felix tell the 
rioters to leave Tucker alone and come along with 
him, whether he had not, shortly before, heard cries 
among the mob summoning to an attack on the wine- 
vaults and brewery. 

Esther had hftherto listened closely but calmly. 
She tnew that tliere would be this strong adverse 
testimony ; and all her liopes and fears were bent 
on^what wg-s to come beyond it. It was when the 
prisonei*was asked what he had io adduce in reply 
that she felt herself in the grasp of that tremor 
which does not disable the mind, but rather gives 
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keener consciousness of a mind having a penalty of 
body attached to it. 

There was a silehce as of night when Felix Holt 
began to speak. His voice was firm and clear : he 
spoke with simple gravity, and evidently without 
any enjoyment of the occasion. Esther had never 
seen his face look so weary. 

My Lord, I am not going to occupy the time of 
the Court with unnecessary words. I believe the 
witnesses for the prosecution have spoken the truth 
as far as a superficial observation would enable them 
to do it ; and I see nothing that can weigh with the 
jury in my favour, unless they believe my statement 
of my own motives, and the testimony that certain 
witnesses will give to my character and purposes as 
being inconsistent with my willingly abetting dis- 
order. I will tell the Court in as few words as I 
can, how I got entangled in the mob, how I came 
to attack the constable, and how I was led to take 
a course which seems rather mad to myself, now I 
look back upon it.” 

Felix then gave a concise narrative of his motives 
and conduct on the day of the riot, from the moment 
when be was startled into quitting his work by the 
earlier uproar of the morning. He omitted^^ of course, 
his visit to Malthouse Yard, and merely said that he 
went out to walk again after returning to quiet his 
mother’s mind. He got warmed by the story of his 
experience, which moved him more stifpngly than 
ever, now he recajled it in vibrating words ^before a 
large audience of his fellow-men. The sublime de- 
light of truthful speecn to one who has the great 
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gift of tittering it, will make itself felt even through 
the pangs of sorrow. * 

That is all I have to say for myself, my Lord. 
I pleaded ‘ Not guilty ’ to the charge of Manslaughter, 
because I know that '^ord may carry a meaning 
which would not filirly apply tfl my act. When I 
threw Tucker down, I did not see the possibility 
that he would ^ie from a sort of attack which or- 
dinarily occurs in figliting without any fatal effect. 
As to my assaulting a constable, it was a quick 
choice between two evils : I should else have been 
disabled. And ho attackcid me under a mistake 
about my intentions. I’m not prepared to say I 
never would assault a constable where I had more 
chance of deliberation. I certainly should assault 
him if I saw him doing anything that made my 
blood boil ; I revc'.ronce the law, but not where it 
is a pretext for wrong, which it should be the very 
object of law to hinder. I consider that I should be 
making an unworthy defence, if I let the Court infer 
from what I say myself, or from what is said by my 
witnesses, that because I am a man who hate drunken 
motiveless disorder, or any wanton harm, therefore 
I am a man who would never light against authority: 
I hold it blasphemy to say that a man ought not to 
•fight against aifthority : tliere is no great religion 
and no great freedom that has not done it, in the 
beginning. It would be impertinent for me to speak 
of this no^, if I did not need to say in my own de- 
fence, that I should hold mysej the worst sort of 
traitor if I put my hand either to fighting or dis- 
order — which must mean injury to somebody-^-if I 
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were not urged to it by what I hold to be sacred 
feelings, making a sacred^ duty either to my own man- 
hood or to my fellow-man. And certainly,” Felix 
ended with a strong ring of scorn in his voice, I 
never held it a sacred duty to try and get a Radical 
candidate returned ’for North Loa^mshh-o, by wiilingiy 
heading a drunken liowling mob, wIp public action 
must consist in breaking windows, ^destroying liard- 
got produce, and endangering the lives of men and 
women. I have no more to say, my Lord.” 

“ I foresaw ho would make a blunder,” said Har- 
old, in a low voice to Esther. Then, seeing her 
shrink a little, he feared she i i.ght suspect him of 
being merely stung by the allu:-a)n to himself. “I 
don’t mean what he said about the Radical candi- 
date,’^ he added hastily, in correction. I don’t 
mean the last sentence. I mean that whole perora- 
tion of his, which he ought to have left unsaid. It 
has done him harm with the jury — they won’t un- 
derstand it, or rather will misunderstand it. And 
I’ll answer for it, it has soured the judge. It remains 
to be seen what we witnesses can say for him, to 
nullify the effect of what ho has said for himself. 
I hope the attorney has done his best in collecting 
the evidence : I understand the expense of the wit- 
nesses is undertaken by some Liberals at Glasgow 
and in Lancashire, friends of HoR’s. But I suppose 
your fatlier has told you.” 

The first witness called for the defence was Mr 
Lyon. The gist bf his statements was, tjiat from 
" the beginning of September last until the day of 
election he was in vd*y frequent intercourse with 
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the prisoner; that he had become intimately ac- 
quainted with his charact(A and views of life, and 
his conduct with respect to the# election, and that 
th^se were totally inconsistent with any other sup- 
position than that his lieing involved in the riot, 
and his fatal encounter with the ct)nstable, were due 
to the calamitous failure of a bold but good purpose,. 
He stated further that he had been present when an 
interview Jiad occurred in his own house between 
the prisoner and Mr Harold Transome, who was 
then canvassing for the representation of North 
Loainshire. That the object of the prisoner in 
seeking this interview had been to inform Mr Tran- 
some of treating given in his name to the workmen 
in the pits and on the canal at Sproxton, and to re- 
monstrate against its continuance ; the prisoner fear- 
ing that disturbance and mischief might result from 
what he believed to be the end towards which this 
treating was directed — namelj^, the presence of these 
men on the occasions of the nomination and polling. 
Several times after this interview, Mr Tjyon said, he 
had heard Felix Holt recur to the subject therein 
discussed with expressions of grief and anxiety. He 
himself was in the habit of visiting Sproxton in 
his ministerial capacity i he know fully what the 
jirisoner had don# there in order to found a night- 
school, and was certain that the prisoner’s interest 
in the working men ot that district turned entirely 
on tlie possibility of converting them somewhat to 
habits of f obemess and to a due cgftre for the instruc- 
tion of their children. Finally, he stated that the 
prisoner, in compliance with liis request, had been 
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present at Duffield on the day of the nomination, and 
had on his return expressed himself with strong in- 
dignation concerninj^ the emjiloyment of the Sprox- 
ton men on that occasion, and what he called the 
wickedness of hiring blind* viol encie. 

The quaint appearance' and Planner of the little 
Dissenting minister could not fail to stimulate the 
peculiar wit of the bar. He was subjected to a 
troublesome cross-examination, which he bore with 
wide-eyed shortsighted quietude and absorption in 
the duty of truthful response. On being asked, 
rather sneeringly, if the prisoner was not one of his 
flock? he answered, in that deeper tone which made 
one of the most effective transitions of his varying 
voice — 

Nay — would to God he wore I I should then feel 
that the great virtues and the pure life I have be- 
held in him were a witness to the efficacy of the 
faith I believe in and the discipline of the Church 
whereunto I belong.” 

Perhaps it required a larger power of comparison 
than was possessed by any of that audience to 
appreciate the moral elevation of an Independent 
minister who could utter those words. Nevertheless 
there was a murmur, which was clearly one of sym- 
pathy. 4 

The next witness, and the oho on whom the in- 
terest , of the spectators was chiefly concentrated, 
was Harold Transome. There was a decided pre- 
dominance of Tq'ify feeling in the Courts and the 
human disposition to enjoy the infliction of a little 
punishment on an op7>osite party, was, in this in- 
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stance, of a Tory complexion. Harold was keenly 
alive to tliis, and to evei^thing else that might 
prove disagreeable to him in hie having to appear 
inihe witness-box. But he was not likely to lose 
his self-possession, or tm fail in adjusting himself 
gracefnlly, under conditions which most men would 
find it difficult to carry without awkwardness. He 
had generosity sftid candour enough to bear Felix 
Holt’s proud rejection of his advances witliout any 
petty resentment ; he had all the susceptibilities of 
a gentleman ; and these moral qualities gave the 
right direction to his acumen, in judging of the be- 
haviour that would best secure his dignity. Every- 
thing requiring self-command was easier to him 
because of Esther’s presence ; for her admiration 
was just then the object which this well-tanned man 
of the world had it most at heart to secure. 

When he entered tho witness-box he was much 
admired by the ladies amongst the audience, many 
of whom sighed a little at the thought of his wrong 
course in politics. He certainly looked like a hand- 
some portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence, in which 
that remarkable artist had happily omitted tho 
usual excess of honeyed blandness mixed with alert 
intelligence, which is hardly compatible with the 
state of man out <if paradise. Ho stood not far off 
Felix ; and the two •Eadicals certainly made a strik- 
ing contrast. Felix might have come firom tho 
hands of a sculptor in the later Roman period, when 
the {)lastiq impulse was stirred by^the grandeur of 
barbaric forms — when rolled collars were not yet 
conceived, and satin stocks wfre not. 
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Harold Transome declared that he had had only 
one interview with the ‘prisoner: it was the inter- 
view referred to by the previous witness, in whose 
presence and in whose house it was begun. The 
interview, liowever, was continued beyond the ob 
servation of Mr Lyon. The prisoner and himself 
quitted the Dissenting minister’s house in Malt- 
house Yard together, and proceeued to the office 
of Mr Jermyn, who was then conducting election- 
eering business on his behalfl His object was to 
comply with Holt’s remonstrance by inquiring into 
the alleged proceedings at Si)roxton, and, if possible, 
to put a stop to them. Holt’s language, both in Malt- 
house Yard and in the attorney’s office, was strong : 
he was evidently indignant, and his indignation 
turned on the danger of employing ignorant men 
excited by drink on an occasion of popular con- 
course. lie believed that Holt’s sole motive was 
the prevention of disorder, and what he considered 
the demoralisation of the workmen by treating. The 
event had certainly justified his rernonstranoes. He 
had not had any subsequent opportunities of observ- 
ing the prisoner ; but if any reliance was to be 
placed on a rational conclusion, it must, he thought, 
be plain that the anxiety thus manifested by Holt 
was a guarantee of the statement he had made as 
to his motives on the day of the riot. His entire 
impression from Holt’s manner in that single inter- 
view was, tliat he was a moral and political enthu- 
siast, who, if ho sought to coerce others, Would 
seek to coerce them into a difficult, and perhaps 
impracticable, scrupirlosityr 
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Harold spoke with as noticeable a directness and 
einphasis, as if what he said^ould have no reaction on 
himself. He had of course not entered unnecessarily 
into what occurred in Jermyn’s office. But now he 
was subjected to a cross-axamination on this subject, 
which gave rise to some subdued^shrugs, smiles, and 
winks, among county gentlemen. 

The question s^ere directed so as to bring out, if 
possible, some indication that Felix Holt was moved 
to his remonstrance by personal resentment against 
the political agents concerned in setting on foot the 
treating at Sproxton, but such questioning is a sort 
of target-shooting that sometimes hits about widely. 
The cross-examining counsel had close connections 
among the Tories of Loamshire, and enjoyed his 
business to-day. Under the fire of various questions 
about Jermyn and the agent employed by him at 
Sproxton, Harold got warm, and in one of his replies 
said, with his rapid sharpness — 

Mr Jermyn was my agent then, not now : I have 
no longer any but hostile relations with him.” 

The sense that he had shown a slight heat would 
have vexed Harold more if he had not got some 
satisfaction out of the thought that Jermyn heard 
those words. He recovered his good temper quickly, 
and when,*subsequently, the question came — 

“ You acquiesced* in the treating of the Sproxton 
men, as necessary to the efficient working of the 
reformed constituency?” Harold replied, with quiet 
flu#ncy-i^ • 

“Yes ; on my return to England, before I put up 
for North Loamshire, I got^the best advice from 
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practised agents, both Whig and Tory. They all 
agreed as to electioneefing measures." 

The next witnesr was Michael Brincey, otherwise 
Mike Brindle, who gave evidence of the sayings §<nd 
doings of the prisoner amongst the Sproxton men. 
Mike declared that Felix went uncommon again' 
drink, and pitch-and-toss, and quarrelling, and sich," 
and was “ all for schooling and bringing up the 
little chaps;" but on being cross-examined, he 
admitted that he ‘‘couldn't give much account;" 
that Felix did talk again' idle folks, whether poor 
or rich, and that most like ho meant the rich, who 
had “ a rights to be idle," which was what he, Mike, 
liked himself sometimes, though for the most part he 
was “ a hard-working butty.” On being checked for 
this superfluous allegation of his own theory and 
practice, Mike became timidly conscious that answer- 
ing was a great mystery beyond the reaches of a 
butty's soul, and began to err from defect instead of 
excess. However, he reasserted that what Felix 
most wanted was, “to get 'cm to set up a school 
for the little chaps.” 

With the two succeeding witnesses, who swoi*e to 
the fact that Felix had tried to lead the mob along 
Hobb's Lane instead of towards the Manor, and 
to the violently threatening chanocter of Tucker's 
attack on him, the case for the '’defence was under- 
stood to close. 

• Meanwhile Esther had been looking on and listen- 
ing with growing misery, in the sense that all liad 
not been said which might have been said on behalf 
of Felix. If it was tf/jie jury who were to be acted 
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on, she argued to herself, there might have been 
an impression made on xtfceir feeling which would 
determine their verdict. Was it not constantly said 
aijd seen that juries pronounced Guilty or Not 
Guilty from sympathy ^or or against the accused? 
She was too inexperienced to cl^eck her own argu- 
ment by thoroughly representing to herself the 
course of thingsi: how the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion would reply, and how the judge would sum up, 
with the object of cooling down sympathy into de- 
liberation. What she had painfully pressing on her 
inward vision was, that the trial was coming to an 
end, and that the voice of right and truth had not 
been strong enough. 

When a woman feels purely and nobly, that 
ardour of hers which breaks tlirough formulas too 
rigorously urged on men by daily practical needs, 
makes one of her most precious influences : she is 
the added impulse that shatters the stiffening crust 
of cautious experience. Her inspired ignorance gives 
a sublimity to actions so incongruously simple, that 
otherwise they would make men smile. Some of 
that ardour which has flashed out and illuminated 
all poetry and history was burning to-day in the 
bosom of sweet Esther Lyon. In this, at least, her 
woman’s lf>t was perfect : that the man she loved 
was her hero ; th^ her woman’s passion and her 
reverence for rarest goodness rushed together in an 
undivided current. And to-day they were making 
onew dangerf one terror, one irresistible impulse for 
her heart! Her feelings were grot^ing into a neces- 
sity for action, rather than % resolve to act. She 
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could not support the thought that the trial would 
come to an end, that sexitence would be passed on 
Felix, and that all, the while something had been 
omitted which might have been said for him. Tliere 
had been no witness to to^ what had been his be- 
haviour and state of mind just before the riot. She 
must do it. It was possible. There was time. 
But not too much time. All other fugitation became 
merged in eagerness not to let the moment escape. 
The last witness was being called. Harold Tran- 
some had not been able to get back to her on leav- 
ing the witness-box, but Mr Lingon was close by 
her. With firm quickness she said to him — 

Pray tell the attorney that I have evidence to 
give for the prisoner — lose no time,^^ 

‘^Do you know what you are going to say, my 
dear?’* said Mr Lingon, looking at Iier in astonish- 
ment. 

“ Yes — I entreat you, for God’s sake,” said Esther, 
in that low tone of urgent beseeching which is 
equivalent to a cry ; and with a look of appeal more 
penetrating still, I would rather die than not do it.” 

The old Eector, always leaning to the good- 
natured view of things, felt chiefly that there 
seemed to be an additional chance for the poor 
fellow who had got himself into |:rouble. He dis- 
puted no farther, but went to the^ attorney. 

Before Harold was aware of Esther’s intention she 
was on her way to the witness-box. When she 
appeared there, ia was as if a vibration, quick as 
light, had gone through the Court and had shaken 
Felix himself, who had hitherto seemed impassive. 
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A sort of gleam seemed to shoot across his face, and 
any one close to him would tave seen that his hand, 
which lay on the edge of the dock, trembled. 

At the first moment Harold was startled and 
alarmed ; the next, ho felt delight in Esther^s beau- 
tiful aspect, and in ^ the admiration of the Court. 
There was no blush on her face : she stood, divested 
of all personal considerations whether of vanity or 
shyness. Her clear voice sounded as it might have 
done if she had been making a confession of faith. 
She began and went on without query or interrup- 
tion. Every face looked grave and respectful. 

am Esther Lyon, the daughter of Mr Lyon, 
the Independent minister at Treby, who has been 
one of the witnesses for the prisoner. I know Felix 
Holt well. On the day of the election at Treby, 
when I had been much alarmed by the noises that 
reached me from the main street, Felix Holt came 
to call upon me. He knew that my father waEf 
away, and he thought that I should be alarmed 
by the sounds of disturbance. It was about the 
middle of the day, and he came to tell me that the 
disturbance was quieted, and that the streets were 
nearly emptied. But he said he feared that the 
men would collect again after drinking, and that 
something •worse ^ might happen later in the day. 
And he was in muqli sadness at this thought. He 
stayed^a little while, and then he left me. He was 
very melancholy. His mind was full of great res- 
olutions that came from his kincj feeling towards 
others, ft was the last thing he tvould have done 
tQ join in riot or to hurt any jpan, if he could have 
VOL. II. L 
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t elped it. * His nature is very noble; he is.tender- 
earted ; he could nev4r have had any intention 
that was not brave and good.” 

There was something so naive and beautifuh in 
this action of Esther’s, that it conquered every low 
or petty suggestion even in the commonest minds. 
.The three men in that assembly who knew her best 
— even her father and Felix H61t — felt a thrill 
of surprise mingling with their admiration. This 
bright, delicate, beautiful-shaped thing that seemed 
most like a toy or ornament — some hand had 
touched the chords, and there came forth music 
that brought tears. Hall a year before, Esther’s 
dread of being ridiculous spread over the surface 
of her life ; but the depth below was sleeping. 

Harold Transome was ready to give her his hand 
and lead her back to her place. When she was 
there, Felix, for the first time, could not help look- 
ing towards her, and their eyes met in one solemn 
glance. 

Afterwards Esther found herself unable to listen 
so as to form any judgment on what she heard. 
The acting out of that strong impulse had ex- 
hausted her energy. There was a brief pause, 
filled with a murmur, a buzz, and much coughing. 
The audience generally felt as if dull weather, was 
setting in again. And under*' those auspices the 
counsel for the prosecution got up to ma*lve hid 
reply. Esther’s deed had its effect beyond the 
momentary one, but the effect was not visible in 
the rigid necessities of legal procedure. The coun- 
sel’s duty of restoring all unfavourable facts to 
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due prominence in the minds of the jurors, had 
its effect altogether reinforce by the summing-up 
of the judge. Even the bare discernment of facts, 
much more their arrangement with a view to in- 
ferences, must carry a bip-s : human impartiality, 
whether judicial or not, can liar(]ly escape being 
more or less loaded. It was not that the judge 
had severe intentions ; it was only that he saw 
with severity. The conduct of Felix was not such 
as inclined him to indulgent consideration, and, 
in his directions to the jury, that mental attitude 
necessarily told on the light in which he placed the 
homicide. Even to many in the Court who were 
not constrained by judicial duty, it seemed that 
though this high regard felt for tlie prisoner by his 
friends, and especially by a generous-hearted woman, 
was very pretty, such conduct as his was not the 
less dangerous and foolish, and assaulting and kill- 
ing a constable was not the less an offence to be 
regarded without leniency. 

Esther seemed now so tremulous, and looked so 
ill, that Harold begged her to leave the Court 
with his mother and Mr Lingon. He would come 
and tell her the issue. But she said, quietly, that 
she would rather stay ; she was only a little over- 
come by thb exei;J:ion of speaking. She was in- 
wardly resolved to f»ee Felix to the last moment 
before Ife left the Court. 

Though she could not follow the address of the 
counsel or tlfe judge, she had a k«en ear for what 
was brief and decisive. She heard the verdict, 

Guilty of manslaughter.” And every word uttered 
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by the judge in pronouncing sentence fell upon her 
like an unforgetable satund that would come back in 
dreaming and in waking. She had her eyes on 
Felix, and at the words, “ Imprisonment for . four 
years,” she saw his lip tfcmble. But otherwise ho 
stood firm and calm. 

Esther gave a start from her seat. Her heart 
swelled with a horrible sensation of pain ; but, 
alarmed lest she should lose her self-command, she 
grasped Mrs Transome’s hand, getting some strength 
from that human contact. 

Esther saw that Felix had turned. She could no 
longer see his face. “ Yes,” she said, drawing down 
her veil, “ let us go.” 
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chapter XLVIL 


The devil tempts us not — 'tis we tempt him, 
Beckoning hia skill with opportunity. 


The more permanent eflTect of Esther’s action in the 
trial was visible in a meeting which took place the 
next day in the principal room of the White Hart 
at Loamford. To the magistrates and other county 
gentlemen who were drawn together about noon, 
some of the necessary impulse might have been 
lacking but for that stirring of heart in certain just- 
spirited men and good fathers among them, which 
had been raised to *a high pitch of emotion by 
Esther’s maidenly fervour. Among these one of 
the foremost was Sir Maximus Debarry, who had 
come to the assizes with a mind, as usual, slightly 
rebellious under influence wliic^h he never ulti- 
mately resisted — tht) influence of his son. Philip 
Debany himself was detained in Ijondon, but in his 
correspondence with his father Tie had urged him, 
as well tis uncle Augustus, im keep eyes and 
interest awake on the subject of !l?elix Holt, whom, 
jErom all the knowledge of the case he had been able 
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to obtain, he was inclined to believe peculiarly un- 
fortunate rather than %uilty, Philip had said he 
was the more anxious that his family should inter- 
vene benevolently in this affair, if it were possible, 
because he understood th''t Mr Lyon took the young 
man’s case j)articiilarly to heart, and ho should al- 
ways regard himself as obliged to the old# preacher. 
At this superfinenoss of consideration Sir Maximum 
had vented a few “ pshaws ! ” and, in relation to the 
whole affair, had grumbled that Phil was ahvtiys 
setting him to do he didn’t know what — always 
seeming to turn nothing into something by dint 
of words which hadn’t so much substance as a mote 
behind them. Nevertheless he was coerced ; and in 
reality ho was willing to do anything fair or good- 
natured which had a handle that his understanding 
could lay hold of. His brother, the Kector, desired 
to be rigorously just ; but he had come to Loamford 
with a severe opinion concerning Felix, thinking 
that some sharp punishment might be a wholesome 
check on the career of a young man disposed to rely 
too much on his own crude devices. 

Before the trial commenced, Sir Maximus had 
naturally been one of those who had observed 
Esther with curiosity, owing to the report of her 
inheritance, and her probable mcrriage to his once 
welcome but now exasperating neighbour, Harold 
Transome ; and he had made the emphatic comment 
— fine girl 1 something thoroughbred in the look 
of her. Too good for a Eadical ; that’s all I have 
to say.” But during the trial Sir Maximus was 
wrought into a statj of sympathetic ardour that 
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needed no fanning. As soon as ho could take his 
brother by the buttonhole.^ he said — 

“’I tell you what, Gus ! we must exert ourselves 
to^et a pardon for this young fellow. Confound it ! 
what’s the use of mewing him up for four years? 
Example ? Nonsensje. 'V^ill there be a man knocked 
down the less for it? That girl made me cry. 
Depend upon it, iwhether she’s going to marry Tran- 
some or not, she’s been fond of Holt — in her poverty 
you know. She’s a modest, brave, beautiful woman. 
I’d ride a steeplechase, old as I am, to gratify her 
feelings. Hang it I the fellow’s a good fellow if she 
thinks so. And he threw out a fine sneer, I thought, 
at the Eadical candidate. Depend upon it, he’s a 
good fellow at bottom.” 

The Rector had not exactly the same kind of 
ardour, nor was he open to precisely that process 
of proof which appeared to have convinced Sir 
Maximus ; but he had been so far influenced as 
to be inclined to unite in an effort on the side of 
mercy, observing, also, that he knew Phil would 
be on that side.” And by the co-operation of similar 
movements in the minds of other men whose names 
wore of weight, a meeting had been determined on 
to consult about getting up a memorial to the Home 
Secretary* on behalf of Felix Holt. His case had 
nevpr had the so^t of significance that could rouse 
political partisanship ; and such interest as was 
now felt in him was still more unmixed with that 
iijducemeift. The gentlemen wjio gathered in the 
jroom Q,{ the White Hart were not as the large 
imagination of the * North Jioamshire Herald ’ sug- 
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gested, of all shades of political opinion,” but — of 
as many shades as W0ft*e to be found among the 
gentlemen of that^ county. 

Harold Transome had been energetically active in 
bringing about this meetipg. Over and above the 
stings of conscience and a det^^rmination to act up 
to the level of all recognised lionourableness, he had 
the powerful motive of desiring do what would 
satisfy Esther. Ilis gradually heightened percep- 
tion that she had a strong feeling towards Felix 
Holt had not made him uneasy. Harold had a 
conviction that might have seemed like fatuity if 
it had not been that he saw the effect he produced 
on Esther by the light of his opinions about women 
in general. The conviction was, that Felix Holt 
could not bo his I'ival in any foi n}idable sense : 
Esther^s admiration for this eccentric young man 
was, he thought, a moral enthusiasm, a romantic 
fervour, which was one among those many attrac- 
tions quite novel in his own experience ; her distress 
about the trouble of one who had been a familiar 
object in her former home, was no more tlian natur- 
ally followed from a tender woman’s compassion. 
The place young Holt had held in her regard had 
necessarily changed its relations now that her lot 
was so widely changed. It is undeniable, that 
what most conduced to the quieting nature of 
Harold’s conclusions was the intluenco on his ima- 
gination of the more or less detailed reasons that 
Felix Holt was a , (watchmaker, that his * home and 
dress were of a ceitain quality, that his person and 
manners — that, in shqH (for Harold, like the rest 
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of us, bad many impressions which saved him the 
trouble of distinct ideas), • Felix Holt was not the 
soft of man a woman would-be likely to be in 
love with when she was wooed by Harold Transome. 

Thus, he was sufficiently at rest on this point 
not to bo exercising any paiitful self- conquest in 
acting as the zealous advocate of Felix Holt’s cause 
with all joersoiA worth influencing ; but it was by 
no direct intercourse between him and Sir Maximus 
that they found themselves in co-operation, for the 
old baronet would not recognise Harold by more 
than the faintest bow, and Harold was not a man 
to expose himself to a rebuff. Whatever he in his 
inmost soul regarded as nothing more than a narrow 
prejudice, he could defy, not with airs of importance, 
but with easy indifference. He could bear most 
things good-humouredly where he felt that he had 
the superiority. The object of the meeting was 
discussed, and the memorial agreed upon without 
any clashing. Mr Lingon was gone liome, but it 
was expected that his concurrence and signature 
would bo given, as well as those of other gentlemen 
who were absent. The business gradually reached 
that stage at wliich the concentration of interest 
ceases — when the attention of all but a few who 
,aro more •practically concerned drops off and dis- 
perses itself in private chat, and there is no longer 
any jparticular reason why everybody stays except 
that everybody is there. The room was rather a 
long one, %nd invited to a little movement : one 
gentleman drew another aside to* peak in an under- 
tone about Scotch bullocks ; another had something 
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to say about the North Loamshire Hunt to a friend 
who was the reverse of good-looking, but who, 
nevertheless, while Jistening, showed his strength 
of mind by giving a severe attention also to his 
full-length reflection in the handsome tall mirror 
that filled the space between two windows. And 
in this way the groups were continually shifting. 

But in the meantime there were Ihoving towards 
this room at the White Hart the footsteps of a 
person whoso presence had not been invited, and 
who, very far from being drawn thither by the 
belief that ho would bo welcome, knew well that 
his entrance would, to one person at least, be 
bitterly disagreeable. They were the footsteps of 
Mr Jermyn, whose appearance that morning was 
not less comely and less carefully tended than 
usual, but who was suffering tlie torment of a 
compressed rage, which, if not impotent to inflict 
pain on another, was impotent to avert evil from 
himself. After his interview with Mrs Transome 
there had been for some reasons a delay of positive 
procedures against him by Harold, of which delay 
Jermyn had twice availed himself; first, to seek an 
interview with Harold, and then to send Iiiin a letter. 
The interview had been refused ; and the letter had 
been returned, with the statement that no communi- 
cation could take place except 'through Harold's 
lawyers. And yesterday Johnson had brought 
Jermyn the information that he would quickly hear 
of the proceedings in Chancery being resumed : the 
watch Johnson kept in town had given him secure 
knowledge on this heal. A doomed animal, with 
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every issue earthed up except that where its enemy 
stands, must, if it has teetfi and fierceness, try its 
one ‘chance without delay. An^ a man may reach 
a point in his life in which his impulses are not dis- 
tinguished from those (jf a hunted brute by any 
capability of scnipl^. Our selfkliness is so robust 
and many-clutching, that, well encouraged, it easily 
devours all sustf^nance away from our poor little 
scruples. 

Since Harold would not give Jermyn access to 
him, that vigorous attorney was resolved to take it. 
Ho knew all about the meeting at the White Hart, 
and he was going thither with the determination of 
accosting Harold. He thought he knew what he 
should say, and the tone in which ho should say it. 
It would be a vague intimation, carrying the effect 
of a threat, which should compel Harold to give him 
a private interview. To any counter-consideration 
that presented itself in his mind — to anything that 
an imagined voice might say — the imagined answer 
arose, That’s all very fine, but I'm not going to 
bo mined if I can help it — least of all, ruined in 
that way.” Shall we call it degeneration or gradual 
development — this effect of thirty additional winters 
on the soft-glancing, versifying young J ermyn ? 

, When J1?rmyn, entered the room at the White 
Hart he did not immediately see Harold. The 
door ^as at the extremity of the room, and the 
view was obstructed by groups of gentlemen with 
figiiires bro^ened by overcoats. •His entrance ex- 
cited no peculiar observation: several persons had 
come in late. Only one or two, who knew Jermyn 
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well, were not too much preoccupied to have a 
glancing remembrance (ff what had been chatted 
about freely the day before — Harold’s irritated reply 
about his agent, from the witness-box. Eeceiviag 
and giving a slight nod ^lere and there, Jermyn 
pushed his way, looking round keenly, until he 
saw Harold standing near the other end of the 
room. The solicitor who had acted for Felix was 
just then speaking to liim, but having put a paper 
into his hand turned away ; and Harold, standing 
isolated, though at no great distance from others, 
bent his eyes on the paper. Ho looked brilliant 
that morning ; his blood was flowing prosperously. 
He had come in after a ride, and was additionally 
brightened by rapid talk and the excitement of 
seeking to impress himself favourably, or at least 
powerfully, on the minds of neighbours nearer or 
more remote. He had just that amount of flush 
which indicates that life is more enjoyable than 
usual ; and as he stood with his left hand caress- 
ing his whisker, and his right holding the paper 
and his riding-whip, his dark eyes running rapidly 
along the written lines, and his lips reposing in a 
curve of good -humour which had more happiness 
in it than a smile, all beholders might have seen 
that his mind was at ease. 

Jermyn walked quickly and quietly close up to 
him. The two men were of the same height;, and 
before Harold looked round Jermyn’s voice was say- 
ing, close to his ePir, not in a whisper, buc in a hard, 
incisive, disrespectful and yet not loud tone — 

“ Mr Transome, I m?;st speak to you in private/^ 
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The sound jarred through Harold with a sensation 
all ^ the more insufferable Ibecause of the revulsion 
from the satisfied, almost elated, state in which it 
had seized him. He started and looked round into 
Jerrnyn's eyes. For andnstant, which seemed long, 
there was no sound between tlfbm, but only angry 
hatred gatherin|j in the two faces. Harold felt him- 
self going to crush tliis insolence : J ermyn felt that 
he had words within liim that were fangs to clutch 
this obstinate strength, and wring forth the blood 
and compel submission. And Jermyn’s impulse was 
the more urgent. He said, in a tone that was rather 
lower, but yet harder and more biting — 

You will repent else — for your mother’s sake.” 

At that sound, quick as a leaping flame, Harold 
had struck Jermyn across the face with his whip. 
The brim of the bat bad been a defence. Jermyn, 
a powerful man, had instantly thrust out his hand 
and clutched Harold hard by the clothes just below 
the throat, pushing him slightly so as to make him 
stagger. 

By this time everybody’s attention had been called 
to this ('nd of the room, but both Jermyn and Harold 
were beyond being arrested by any consciousness of 
spectators.^ 

• Let mo go, yDu scoundrel ! ” said Harold, fiercely, 
or I’ll be the deafli of you.” 

“Do,” said Jermyn, in a grating A^oice ; “/ am 
your father^' 

tn thoi thrust by which Haroldjhad been made to 
stagger backward a little, the* two men had got very 
near the long mirror- Thej^ Vere both white ; both 
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had anger and hatred in their faces ; the hands of 
both were upraised. As* Harold heard the last ter- 
rible words he started at a leaping throb that went 
through him, and in the start turned his eyes avfay 
from Jermyn’s face. He burned them on the same 
face in the glass ^dth his own beside it, and saw 
the hated fatherhood reasserted. 

The young strong man reeled with a sick faint- 
ness. But in the same moment Jermyn released 
his hold, and Harold felt himself supported by the 
arm. It was Sir Maximus Dobarry who had taken 
hold of him. 

“Leave the room, sir!" the Baronet said to Jer- 
myn, in a voice of imperious scorn. “This is a 
meeting of gentlemen.” 

“ Como, Harold,” he said, in the old friendly voice, 

come away with me.” 
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aHAPTER XLVIIL 


*Tis law as steadfast as the throne of Zeus — 

Our days are heritors of days gone by. 

.^cHYLUs: Agamemum. 


A LITTLE after live o’clock that day, Harold arrived 
at Transome Court. As ho was winding along the 
broad road of the park, some parting gleams of the 
March sun pierced the trees here and there, and 
threw on tlie grass a long shadow of himself and 
the groom riding, and illuminated a window or two 
of the home he was approaching. But the bitter- 
ness in his mind made these sunny gleams almost 
as odious as an artificial smile. He wished he had 
never come back to this pale English sunshine. 

In the course of his eighteen miles’ drive, he had 
made up his mind what he would do. He under- 
, stood now, as he had never understood before, the 
neglected solitariness of his mover’s life, the allu- 
isions and innue^idoes which had come out during 
the election. But with a proud insurrection against 
the hardship of an ignominy which was not of his 
own maMng, he inwardly said^ that if the circum- 
stances of his birth were suoB as to warrant any 
.man in regarding his ohaijicter of gentleman with 
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ready suspicion, that character should be the more 
strongly asserted in his t:onduct. No one should 
be able to allege wjth any show of proof that he 
had inherited meanness. ^ 

As he stepped from the cjirriage and entered the 
hall, there were tluv voice and t^ic trotting feet of 
little Harry as usual, and the rush to clasp his 
father’s leg and make liis joyful pnppy-like noises* 
Harold just- touched the boy’s head, and then said 
to Dominic in a weary voice — 

“ Take the child away. Ask whore my mother is.’^ 
Mrs Transome, Dominic said, was uj)-stairs. Ho 
had seen her go up after coming in from her walk 
with Miss Lyon, and she had not come down again. 

Harold, throwing oif his liat and greatcoat, went 
straight to his mother’s dressing-i*oom. There was 
still a hope in his mind. He might be suffering 
simply from a lie. There is much misery created 
in the world by mere mistake or slander, and he 
might have been stunned by a lie suggested by 
such slander. He rapped at his irujtlier’s door. 
Her voice said immediately, Come in.” 

Mrs Transomo was resting in her easy-ehair, as 
she often did between an afternoon walk and dinner. 
She had taken off her w%alking- dress and wrapped 
herself in a soft dressing-gown. 8^\e wafe neither 
more nor less empty of joy than usual. But when 
she saw Harold, a dreadful certainty took possession 
of her. It was as if a long-expected letter, with a 
black seal, had com^ at last. ^ * 

Harold’s fece toTd her what to fear the more 
decisively, because she^ had never before seen it 
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express a man’s deep agitation. Since the time 
of its pouting childhood ^and careless youth she 
harf seen only the confident strength and good- 
humoured imperiousness of maturity. The last five 
hours had made a change as great as illness makes. 
Harold looked as ifjie had been* wrestling, and had 
had some terrible blow. His eyes had that sunken 
look which, beca’tse it is unusual, seems to intensify 
expression. 

Ho looked at his mother as he entered, and her 
eyes followed him as he moved, till he came and 
stood in front of her, she looking up at him, with 
white lips. 

Mother,” he said, speaking with a distinct slow- 
ness, in strange contrast with his habitual manner, 
tell mo the truth, that I may know how to act.” 

He paused a moment, and then said, ^^Who is 
my father?” 

She was mute : lier lips only trembled. Harold 
stood silent for a few moments, as if waiting. Tlien 
he spoke again. 

He has said — said it before others — that he is 
my father.” 

Ho looked still at his mother. She seemed as if 
age were striking her with a sudden wand — as if 
Ijer tremblflig fac^ were getting haggard before him. 
She was mute. But her eyes liad not fallen; they 
looked*up in helpless misery at her son. 

Her son turned away his eyes from her, and left 
her.* In^tlfat moment Harold felt hard: he could 

t ^ 

show no pity. All the pride of his nature rebelled 
against his sonship. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


Nay, falter not— 'tis an assured good 
To seek the noblest —’tis your only good 
Now you have seen it ; for that higher vision 
Poisons all meaner choice for evermore. 


That day Esther dined with old Mr Transome only. 
Harold sent word that he was engaged and had 
already dined, and Mrs Transome tliat she was 
feeling ill. Esther was much disappointed that 
any tidings Harold might have brought relating to 
Felix were deferred in this way ; and, her anxiety 
making her fearful, she was haunted by the thought 
that if there had been anything cheering to tell, he 
would have found time to tell it without delay. Old 
Mr Transome wont as usual to his sofa in the 
library to sleep after dinner, and Esther had to seat 
herself in the small drawing-room, in a well-lit soli- . 
tude that was unusually dispiriting to her. Pretty 
as this room was, she did not like it. Mrs* Tran- 
some’s full-length portrait, being the only picture 
there, urged itseT too strongly on her attention: 
the youthful brilliancy it represented saddened 
Esther by its inevitable association with what she 
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daily saw had come instead of it — a joyless, embit- 
tered age. The sense tBat Mrs Transoine was un- 
happy, ajBfeoted Esther more ^nd more deeply as 
the growing familiarity which relaxed the efforts of 
the hostess revealed nyre and more the threadbare 
tissue of this majastio lady^s life. Even the flowers 
and the pure sunshine and the sweet waters of 
Paradise woulS have been spoiled for a young 
heart, if the Lowered walks had been haunted by 
an Eve gone grey with bitter memories of an Adam 
who had complained, “ The woman . . . she gave 
me of the tree, and I did eat.” And many of us 
know how, even in our childhood, some blank dis- 
contented face on the background of our home has 
marred our summer mornings. Why was it, when 
the birds were singing, when the fields were a gar- 
den, and when we were clasping another little hand 
just larger than our own, there was somebody who 
found it hard to smile ? Esther had got far beyond 
that childhood to a time and circumstances when 
this daily presence of elderly dissatisfaction amidst 
such outward things as she had always thought 
must greatly help to satisfy, awaked, not merely 
vague questioning emotion, but strong determining 
thought. And now, in these liours since her return 
from Loamford, her mind was in that state of highly- 
wrought activity, •that large discourse, in which we 
seena to stand aloof from our own life — weighing 
impartially our own temptations and the weak de- 
sires ti^it most habitually solicit us. think I 
am getting that power Felix wished me to have : I 
shall soon see strong visioill,” she said to herself, 
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with a melancholy smile flitting across her face, as 
she put out the wax lights that she might get rfd 
of the oppressive uijgency of walls and upholstery 
and that portrait smiling with deluded brightnestj, 
unwitting of the future. , 

Just then DominiD came to s»y that Mr Harold 
sent his compliments, and begged that she would 
grant him an interview in his study. He disliked 
the small drawing-room : if she would oblige him 
by going to tlie study at once, lie would join her 
very soon. Esther went, in some wonder and 
anxiety. What she most feared or hoped in these 
moments related to Felix Holt, and it did not occur 
to her that Harold could have anything special to 
say to her that evening on other subjects. 

Certainly the study was pleasanter than the small 
drawing-room. A quiet liglit shone on nothing but 
greenness and dark wood, and Dominic had placed 
a delightful chair for her o])posite to his master’s, 
which was still empty. All the little objects of 
luxury around indicated Harold’s habitual occu- 
pancy ; and as Esther sat ojiposite all tliesc things 
along with the empty chair which suggested the 
coming presence, the expectation of his beseeching 
homage brought with it an impatience and repug- 
nance which she had never felt before. Wliile these 
feelings were strongly upon hei*,^ the door opened 
and Harold appeared. 

He had recovered his self-possession since his in- 
terview with his rtother : he had dressed .and 
11 ^ ‘ 

perfectly calm. He had been occupied with resolute 
thoughts, determining'^'o do what he knew that per- 
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feet honour demanded, let it cost him what it would, 
lii is true he had a tacit hope behind, that it might 
not cost liim what he prized n\p 8 t highly : it is true 
he had a glimpse even of reward ; but it was not 
less true that he woulc^ have acted as he did with- 
out that hope or glimpse. It *\'as tlie most serious 
moment in Harold Transome’s life : for the first time 
the iron had entered into his soul, and he felt the 
hard pressure of our coninion lot, the yoke of that 
mighty resistless destiny laid upon us by the acts of 
other men as well as our own. 

When Esther looked at him she relented, and felt 
ashamed of her gratuitous impatience. She saw 
that his mind was in some way burdened. But 
then immediately sprang the dread that he had to 
say something hopeless about F elix. 

They shook hands in silence, Esther looking 
him with anxious surprise. He released her hand, 
but it did not occur to her to sit down, and they 
both continued standing on the hearth. 

‘‘Don^t let me alarm you,” said Harold, seeing 
that her face gathered solemnity from his. I 
suppose I carry the marks of a past agitation. It 
r3lates entirely to troubles of my own — of my own 
family. No one beyond is involved in them.” 

Esther fv^ondejed still more, and felt still more 
relenting. • 

But,” said Harold, after a slight pause, and in 
3 . voice that was weighted with new feeling, ‘‘it' 
involves a difference in my position with regard to 
you ; an^ it is on this point that*I wished to speak 
to you at once* When a mitfi sees what ought to 
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be done, he had better do it forthwith. He can^t 
answer for himself to-mor/ow.” • 

While Esther continued to look at him, with e^es 
widened by anxious expectation, Harold turned a 
little, leaned on the mantelpiece, and oe^ised to look 
at her as he spoke. » 

‘‘ My feelings drag me another way, T need not 
tell you that your regard has become^ very important 
to me — that if our mutual position had been different 
— that, in short, you must liave seen — if it had not 
seemed to be a matter of worldly interest, I should 
have told you plainly already that I loved you, and 
that my happiness could be complete only if you 
would consent to marry me.” 

Esther felt her heart beginning to beat painfully, 
Harold^ s voice and words moved her so much that 
her own task seemed more difficult than she had 
before imagined. It seemed as if the silence, un- 
broken by anything but the clicking of the fire, had 
been long, before Harold turned round towards her 
again and said — 

But to-day I have heard something that affects 
my own position. I cannot tell you what it is. 
There is no need. It is not any culpability of my 
own. But I have not just the same unsullied name 
and fame in the eyes of the world ground us, as I 
believed that I had when I allowed myself to enter- 
tain that wish about you. You are very yOung, 
entering bn a fresh life with bright prospects — you 
are worthy of everything that is best. ^.may be 
too vain in thinking it was at all necessary ; but I 
take this precaution a^inst myself. I shut myself 
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out from the chance of trying, after to-day, to 
induce you to accept anything which others may 
reg&d as specked and stained bjj any obloquy, how- 
ever slight” 

Esther was, keenly toi^hed. With a paradoxical 
Ibnging, such as oft^n happens t# us, she wished at 
that moment that she could have loved this man 
with her whole •Iieart. The tears came into her 
eyes ; she did not speak, but, with an angers ten- 
derness in her face, she laid her hand on his sleeve, 
Harold commanded himself strongly, and said — 

‘^What is to be done now is, that w^o should 
proceed at once to the necessary legal measures 
for putting you in possession of your own, and 
arranging mutual claims. After that I shall prob- 
ably leave England,” 

Esther was oppressed by an overpowering diffi# 
culty. Her sympathy with Harold at this moment 
was so^trong, that it spread itself like a mist over 
aU previous thought and resolve. It was impossible 
now to wound him afresh. With her hand still 
resting on his arm, she said, timidly — 

Should *you bo urged — obliged to go — in any 
case ? ” 

“Not in every case, perhaps,” Harold said, with 
ap evident fhovenjpnt of the blood towtirds his face ; 
“at least not for l»ng, not for always.” 

Esthfer was conscious of the gleam in his eyes. 
With terror at herself, she said, in difficult haste, 

“ I <?an't ijp^ak. I can't say anything to-night, A 
great decision has to be made : f must wait — till 
to-morrow,” 
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She was moving her hand from his arm, when 
Harold took it reverentially and raised it to his 
lips. She turned ^towards her chair, and as* he 
released her hand she sank down on the seat with 
a sense that she needed th|it support. She did not 
want to go away t’om Harold yet. All tlie while 
there was soinothiiig she needed to know, and yet 
she could not bring herself to ask it. She must 
resign herself to depend entirely on his recollection 
of anything beyond his own immediate trial. She 
sat helpless under contending sympathies, while 
Harold stood at some distance from her, feeling 
more harassed by weariness and uncertainty, now 
that he had fulfilled his resolve, and was no longer 
under the excitement of actually fulfilling it. 

Estlier’s last words had forbidden his revival of 
4he subject that was necessarily supreme with him. 
But still she sat there, and his mind, busy as to 
the probabilities of her feeling, glanced overfall she 
had done and said in the later days of their inter- 
course. It was this retrospect that led him to say 
at last — 

“ You will be glad to hear that we *shall get a 
very powerfully signed memorial to the Home Sec- 
retary about young Holt. I think your speaking for 
him helped rf great deal. You rpade sfil the mep 
wish what you wished.” • 

This w^as what Esther had been yearning \o hear 
and dared not ask, as well from respect for Harold’s 
absorption in hiscown sorrow, as from tfte shrinking 
that belongs to *our dearest need. The intense 
relief of hearing wh^ she longed to hear, affected 
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her whole frame : her coloiy, her expression, changed 
as^if she had been suddenly freed from some tortur- 
ing constraint. But we interpret signs of emotion 
al we interpret other signs — often quite erroneously, 
unless we have the right key to what they signify. 
Harold did not ggPther that#thrs was what Esther 
had waited for, or that the cliange in her indicated 
more than ho had expected her to feel at this 
allusion to an unusual act which she had done 
under a strong impulse. 

Besides the introduction of a new subject after 
very momentous words have passed, and are still 
dwelling on the mind, is necessarily a sort of con- 
cussion, shaking us into a new adjustment of our- 
selves. 

It seemed natural that soon afterward Esther put 
out her hand and said, Good-night.” 

Harold went to his bedroom on the same level 
with his study, thinking of the morning with an 
uncertainty that dipped on the side of liope. This 
sweet woman, for whom he felt a passion newer 
than any he had expected to feel, might possibly 
make some hard things more bearable — if she loved 
him. If not — well, ho had acted so that he could 
defy any one to say he was not a gentleman. 

• Esther went u^i- stairs to her bedroom, thinking 
that she should nol sleep that night. She set her 
light on a high stand, and did not touch her dress. 
What she dgsired to see with undisturbed clearness 
were things not present : the refj she needed was 
the rest of a final choice. It '^s difiBcult. On each 
side there was renunciation. 
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She drew up her blinds, liking to see the grey 
sky, where there were some veiled glimmerings of 
moonlight, and the* lines of the for -ever running 
river, and the bending movement of the black treis. 
She wanted the largeness erf the world to help her 
thought. This young,, creature; who trod lightly 
backward and forward, and leaned against the 
window - frame, and shook back her brown curls 
as she looked at something not visible, had lived 
hardly more than six months since she saw Felix 
Holt for the first time. But life is measured by 
the rapidity of change, the succession of influences 
that modify the being ; and Esther had undergone 
something little short of an inward revolution. 
The revolutionary struggle, however, was not quite 
at an end. 

^ There was something which slie now felt pro- 
foundly to bo the best thing that life could give her. 
But — if it was to be had at all — it was not to be had 
without paying a heavy price for it, such as we 
must pay for all that is greatly good. A supreme 
love, a motive that gives a sublime rhythm to a 
woman^s life, and exalts habit into partnership with 
the sours highest needs, is not to bo had where and 
how she wills : to know that high initiation, she 
must often tread where it is hard to tread, and feol 
the chill air, and watch through darkness. It is not 
true that love makes all things easy : it makes us 
choose what is difficult. Esthers previous life had 
brought her into close acquaintance with many 
negations, and with many positive ills too, not of 
the acutely painful, iJtit of the distasteful sort. What 
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if she chose the hardshi^j, and had to bear it alone, 
with no strength to lean upon — no other better self 
to make a place for trust arid joy? Her past ex- 
perience saved her from illusions. She knew the 
dim life of the back street, the contact with sordid 
vulgarity, the la«k of refir^mSnt for the senses, the 
summons to a daily task ; and the gain that was 
to make that life of privation something on which 
she dreaded to turn her back, as if it were heaven — 
the presence and the love^ of Felix Holt — was only 
a quivering hope, not a certainty. It was not in 
her woman’s nature that the hope should not spring 
within her and make a strong impulse. She knew 
that he loved lier: had he not said how a woman 
might help a man if she were worthy ? and if she 
proved herself worthy? But still there was the 
di;ead that after all she might find herself on the 
stony road alone, and faint and be weary. Even 
with the fulfilment of her hope, she knew that she 
pledged herself to meet high demands. 

And on the other side there was a lot where 
everything seemed easy — but for the fatal absence 
of those feelings which, now she had once known 
them, it seemed nothing less * tlian a fall and a 
degradation to do ^without. With a terrible pre- 
. science v^iich a# multitude of impressions during her 
stay at TransomS Court had contributed to form, 
she saw herself in a silken bondage that arrested 
all motive, and was nothing better than a well- 
cilshion^d despair. To be rest^ss amidst ease, to 
be languid among aU appliances for pleasure, was 
a possibility that seemed to ^aunt the rooms of this 
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house, and wander with ^[er under the oaks ' and 
elms of the park. And Harold Transoine’s love, no 
longer a hovering failcy with which she played, but 
become a serious fact, seemed to threaten her with 
a stifling oppression. The Ifoinage of a man may 
be delightful until lie asks straight for love, by 
which a woman renders homage, ^ince she and 
Felix had kissed each other in the prison,- she felt 
as if she had vowed herself away, as if memory 
lay on her lips like a seal of possession. Yet what 
had happened that very evening had strengthened 
her liking for Harold, and her care for all that re- 
garded him : it had increased her repugnance to 
turning him out of anything he had expected to 
be his, or to snatching anything from him on the 
ground of an arbitrary claim. It had even made 
her dread, as a coming pain, the task of saying 
anything to him that was not a promise of the 
utmost comfort under this newly-disclosed trouble 
of his. 

It was already near midnight, but with these 
thoughts succeeding and returning in her mind like 
scenes through which she was living, Esther had 
a more intense wakfefulness than any she had known 
by day. All had been stillness hitherto, except the 
fitful wind outside. But her earS' now caught 
sound within — slight, but sudden.'^ She moved near 
lier door, and heard the swc'c.p of something on the 
matting outside. It came closer, and pagsed. Then 
it began again, orrA seemed to sweep away from 
her. Then it appro^hed, and paused as it had 
done before. Esther listened, wondering. The same 
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thing happened ag&in and again, till she could bear 
it no longer. She opendfl her door, and in the dim 
light of the corridor, where tl^ glass above seemed 
to make a glimmering sky, she saw Mrs Tran- 
some^s tall figure pacii^ slowly, with her cheek upon 
her hand. 
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CIIAPTEE L. 


The great question in life is the suffering we cause ; and the utmost in- 
genuity of metaphysics cannot justify the man who has pierced the heart 
that loved him.— Benjamin Constant. 


When Denner had gone np to her mistress’s room 
to dress lier for dinner, she had found her seated 
just as Harold had found her, only with eyelids 
drooping and trembling over slowly-rolling tears 
— nay, with a face in which every sensitive feature, 
every muscle, seemed to be quivering with a silent 
endurance of some agony. 

Denner went and stood by the chair a minute 
without speaking, only laying her hand gently on 
Mrs Transome’s. At last she said, beseechingly, 
‘‘Pray, speak, madp,m. What has happened?’^ 

“ The worst, Denner — the worst.” 

“You are ill. Let me undress ypii, and put you 
to bed.” 

“No, I am not ill. I am not going to die! I 
shall live — I shall live ! ” 

“ What may I do ? ” ‘ 

“Go and say I shall not dine. Then you may 
come back, if you wik.” 
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The patient waiting-woman came back and sat by 
her mistress in motionlesfi silence, Mrs Transome 
w(fhld not let her dress be toucl^ed, and waved away 
ali proffers with a slight movement of her hand, 
Denner dared not even Jight a candle without being 
told. At last, wHq^ the evenii^ was far gone, Mrs 
Transome said — 

‘‘Go down, Benner, and find out where Harold 
is, and come back and tell me.” 

“ Shall I ask him to come to you, madam ? ” 

“ No ; don’t dare to do it, if you love me. Come 
back.” 

Denner brought word that Mr Harold was in his 
study, and that Miss Lyon was with him. He had 
not dined, but had sent later to ask Miss Lyon to 
go into his study. 

“ Light the candles and leave me.” 

“ Mayn’t I come again?” 

“ No. It may be that my son will come to mC.” 

“Mayn’t I sleep on the little bed in your bed- 
room ? ” 

“ No, good Denner ; I am not ill. You can’t help 
me.” 

“ That’s the hardest word of all, madam.” 

“The time will come — but not now. Kiss me. 
Now go.” ‘ 

The small quiets old woman obeyed, as she had 
always done. She shrank from seeming to claim 
an equals share in her mistress’s sorrow. 

Por t\^o* hours Mrs Transome^ mind hung on 
what was hardly a hope — ^hardly more than the list- 
ening for a bare possibility. She began to create 
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the sounds that her anguish craved to hear — ^began 
to imagine a footfall, anti a hand upon the door. 
Then, checked by coptinual disappointment, she tried 
to rouse a truer consciousness by rising from her 
seat and walking to her window, where she saw 
streaks of light moving and disappearing on the 
grass, and heard the sound of bolts and closing 
doors. She hurried away and threw herself into her 
seat again, and buried her head in the deafening 
down of the cushions. There was no sound of com- 
fort for her. 

Then her heart cried out within her against the 
cruelty of this son. When he turned from her in 
the first moment, ho had not had time to feel any- 
thing but the blow that had fallen on himself. But 
afterwards — was it possible that he should not be 
touched with a son’s pity — was it possible that ho 
should not have been visited by some thouglit of 
the long years through which she had suffered? 
The memory of those years came back to her now 
with a protest against the cruelty that had all fallen 
on her. She started up with a new restlessness 
from this spirit of resistance. She was not peni- 
tent. She had borne too hard a punishment. Al- 
ways the edge of calamity had fallen on her. Who 
had felt for her? She was desolate. God had no 
pity, else her son would not Lave been so hard, 
Wliat dreary future was there after this drear} past ? 
She, too, looked out into the dim night ; but the 
black boundary <sf trees and the long^ li^ne of* the 
river seemed only part of the loneliness and mono- 
tony of her life. 
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Suddenly she saw a light on the stone balustrades 
of the balcony that projected in front of Esther’s 
window, and the flasJi of a moving candle falling on 
a shrub below. Esther was sfill awake and up. 
Wfiat had Harold told her — what had passed between 
them? Harold was fofld of this young creature, 
who had been always sweet tiruf reverential to her. 
There was morc^ in her young heart ; she might be 
a daughter who had no impulse to punish and to 
strike her whom fate had stricken. On the dim 
loneliness before her she seemed to see Esther’s 
gentle look ; it was possible still that the misery of 
this night might be broken by some comfort. The 
proud woman yearned for the caressing pity that 
must dwell in that young bosom. She opened her 
door gently, but when she had reached Esther’s she 
hesitated. She had never yet in her life asked for 
compassion — had never tlirown herself in faith on 
an unproffered love. And she niiglit have gone on 
pacing the corridor like an uneasy spirit without a 
goal, if Esther’s thought, leaping towards her, had 
not saved her from the need to ask admission. 

Mrs Transome was walking towards tlie door when 
it opened. As Esther saw that imago of restless 
misery, it blent itself ])y a rapid flash with all 
that IlarohJ had said in the evening. She divined 
that the son’s n8w trouble must be one with the 
motheiis long sadness. But there was no waiting. 
Tn an instant Mrs Transome felt Esther’s arm 
rou^d her »eck, and a voice say^g softly — 

Oh why didn’t you call me before?” 

They tui ned hand and hand, into the room, and 

voi.. IL M 
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sat down together on a sofa at the foot of the bed. 
The disordered grey hair — the haggard face — liio 
reddened eyelids under whicli tli<} tears seoniod to 
be coming again with pain, pierced Esther to 
heart. A passionate desire to soothe this suffering 
woman came over l^er. She clung round her again, 
and kissed her poor qiiivering lips and eyelids, and 
laid her young cheek against tlio pale and haggard 
one. Words could not be quick or strong enough to 
utter her yearning. As Mrs Transomo felt that soft 
clinging, she said — 

“God has some pity on me.” 

“Rest on my IkhI,” said Estlan'. “You are so 
tired. I will cover you up warmly, and then you 
will sleep,” 

“No — tell mo, dear — t(dl me what Harold said.” 

“ That ho has had some new trouble.” 

“ He said nothing luird about mo ? ” * 

“ No— -nothing. He did not mention you.” 

“ I have been an unhappy woman, dear.” 

“ I feared it,” said Esther, pressing her gently. 

“Men are seliish. They are selfish and (a*uel. 
What they care for is their own pleasure and their 
own pride.” 

“ Not all,” said Esther, on whom these words fell 
with a painful jar. «r 

“All I have ever loved,” sf^id Mrs Transome. 
She paused a moment or two, and then saidr “For 
more than twenty years I have not had an bourns 
happiness. HaroVl knows it, and yet \i^ is hard to 
me.” 

“Ho will not be. \To-morrow ho will not be. I 
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am sure he will be good/’ said Esther, pleadingly. 

Remember — he said to m^his trouble was new — 
he has not had time.” 

^‘•It is too hard to bear, dear,” Mrs Transomo said, 
a new sob rising as sho qjung fast to Esther in re- 
turn. I am old, ami expect ^o ♦iltle now — a very 
little thing would seem great. Why should I be 
punished any more?” 

Esther found it diflBcult to speak. The dimty- 
suggested tragedy of this woman’s life, the dreary 
waste of years empty of sweet trust and affection, 
afflicted her oven to liorror. It seemed to liavo 
come as a last vision to urge her towards the life 
where tlio draughts of joy sprang from the un- 
changing fountains of reverence and devout love. 

But all t)ie more slio longed to still the pain of 
this hjiart that heat against hors. 

“Do let me go to your own room with you, and 
let me undress you, and let me tend upon yoi?,”l5ho 
said, with a woman’s gcuitle instinct. “ It will be a 
very groat tiling to me. I shall seem to have a 
mother again. Do let me.” 

Mrs Transonie yielded at last, and let Esther 
soothe ■•her with a daughter’s tendance. She was 
undressed and w^ent to bed ] and at last dozcnl fit- 
fully, with frequent starts. But Ei^thcr watched by 
her till the chills of ifforning came, and then she only 
wrap2')ecf more warmth around her, and slept fast in 
the chair till Dennor’s movement in the room roused 
her. * Sho started out of a dream ij. which she was 
telling Felix wdiat had happened to her that night. 

Mrs Transome was now in file sounder morning 
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sleep which sometimes comes after a long night of 
misery. Esther beckoiftd Denner into the dressing- 
room, and said — ^ 

It is late, Mrs Hiokes. Do you think Mr Harold 
is out of his room ? ” ^ 

Yes, a long jvliile ; ho w^is out earlier than 
usual.’’ 

Will you ask him to come ^iip here ? Say I 
begged you.” 

Wlien Harold entered, Estlier was leaning against 
the back of tlio empty chair where yesterday lie had 
seen his mother sitting. Ho was in a state of won- 
der and suspense, and when Esther approached him 
and gave him hor hand, he said, in a stai'tlod way — 
Good God ! how ill you look 1 Have you been 
sitting up with my mother ? ” 

^‘Yes. She is asleep now,” said Esther. They 
had merely pressed liands by way of gi’ceting, and 
no^'« sU)od apart looking at c'acl) olluu- solemnly. 

“Has she told you anything?” said Harold. 

“No — only that she is wretched. Oh, I think I 
would bear a great d(*al of unhappiness to save her 
from having any more.” 

A painful thrill passed through Harold, and 
showed itself in his face with that pale rapid flash 
which can never bo painto<l. ][<]sth(?r •'pressed her 
hands togetlier, and said, timidly, though it was 
from an urgent prompting — 

“ There is nothing in all this place — nothing 
since ever I came here — I could caro^Tcjr so ft inch 
as that you should sit down by lier now, and that 
she should see you %hen she wakes.” 
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Then with delicate instinct, she added, just lay 
ing her hand on liis sleeve, “ I know you would 
have come. I know you mea^t it. But she is 
asleep now. Go gently before she wakes.” 

Harold just laid his r^ht hand for an instant on 
the back of Esther’s as it reBte(ion his sleeve, and 
then stepped softly to his mother’s bedside. 

An hour afterwards, when Harold had laid his 
mother’s pillow afresh, and sat down again by her, 
she said — 

If that dear thing will marry you, Harold, it will 
make up to you for a great deal.” 

But before the day closed Harold knew that this 
was not to be. That young presence, which had 
flitted like a white new -winged dove over all the 
sad(ipning relics and new finery of Transome (-ourt, 
could not find its homo there. Harold heard from 
Esther’s lips that she loved some one else, SRdWiat 
she resigned all claim to the Transome estates. 

She wished to go back to her father. 
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CHAPTEK LI. 


The inaMcn aaid, I wij tluj londo 
Is v«*ry fair to see, 

But my true-love that is iu boiido 
Js fairer still to me. 


One April cluy, when tlie sun shone on the lin;:^eving 
rain-drops, Lyddy was gone out, and Esther ciiose 
to sit in the kitchen, in the wicker-chair against the 
white table, between the fire and tlie window. Tho 
kettJo.was singing, and tho clock was ticking stijadily 
towards four o^ clock. 

She was not reading, but stitching ; and as her 
fingers moved ninddy, soinotliing played about her 
parted lips like a ray. Suddenly she laid down her 
work, pressed her hands together on her knetns, and 
bent forward a little. Tho next moment there came 
a loud rap at the door. She starred up*'and opened 
it, but kept herself hidden behiud it. 

‘‘ Mr Lyon at homo ? said Felix, in his firm 
tones. 

No, sir,^' said Esther from behind^'hjOr scifeeii ; 

but Miss Lyon^^is, if you’ll please to walk in.” 

Esther ! ” exclaiAied Felix, amazed. 
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They held each other by botli haiids, and looked 
into each other’s faces with delight. 

Yon are out of prison ? ” ^ 

t “ Yes, till I do something bad again. But you ? 
— liow is it all ? ” ^ 

Oh, it is,” sai(i Esther, smiling brightly as she 
. moved towards the wicker chair, and seated her- 
self again, “ tliift eveiything is as usual : my father 
is gone to see the sick ; Lyddy is gone in deep 
despondency to buy the grocery ; and I am sit- 
ting here, with some vanity in me, needing to bo 
scolded^” 

Eelix had seated himself on a chair that happened 
to bo near her, at the corner of the table. He looked 
at her still with questioning eyes — he grave, she 
njischiovously smiling. 

iiArc you come back to live here then?” 

Yes.” 

You are not going to bo married I^JJgrold 
Traiisome, or to be rich?” 

“ No.” Something made Esther take up her 
work again, and begin to stitch. The smiles were 
dying into a tremor. 

i^liy y ” j^aid Eelix, in rather a low tone, leaning 
his elbow on the table, and resting his head on his 
, hand whiib he lyoked at her. 

I did not wislf to marry him, or to be rich.” 

Tou have given it all up ? ” said Eelix, leaning 
forward, a little, and speaking in a still lower tone. 

•Estlnji' *did not speak. Thw heard the kettle 
singing and the clock loudly ucking. There was 
no knowing how it was : Stethor’s work fell, their 
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eyes met ; and the next instant their arms wore 
round each other’s necks, *and once more they kissed 
each other. 

When their hands fell again, their eyes wore 
bright with tears. Felix ^ laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

Could you share the life of a poor man, then, 
Esther?” * 

If I thought well enough of him,” she said, the 
smile coming again, with the pretty saucy movement 
of her head. 

‘‘ Have you considered well what it wouVl be ? — 
that it would be a very bare and simple life ? ” 

^ Yes — without atta of roses.” 

Felix suddenly removed his hand from her 
shoulder, rose from his chair, and walked a stop 
' or two ; then he turned round and said, yith 
deep gravity — 

“ iiid’ the people I shall live among, Esther? 
They have not just the same follies and vices as 
the rich, but they have their own forms of folly 
and vice ; and they have not what are called the 
refinements of the rich to make their faults more 
bearable. I don’t say more bearable to me I’m 
not fond of those refinements ; but you are/' 

Felix paused an instant, an<l then added — 

It is very serious, Esther.” 

‘‘ I know it is serious,” said Esther, looking up 
at him. Since I have been at Transome Court I 
have seen many Jhings very seriously, df I &ad 
not, I should not have left what I did leave. I 
made a deliberate chSioe.’' 
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Felix stood a moment or two, dwelling on 
her with a face where tlnS gravity gathered tender* 
ness. ^ 

• “And these curls?” he said, with a sort of re- 
lenting, seating himself again, and putting his hand 
on them. ^ » 

“ They cost nothing — they are natural.^’ 

“ You are sucli a delicate creature.” 

“ I am very healthy. Poor women, I think, are 
healthier than the rich. Besides,” Esther went on, 
with a mischievous meaning, “ I think of having 
some \\ealth.” 

“ How ? ” said Felix, with an anxious start. “What 
do you mean ? ” 

“ I think oven of two pounds a-week : one needn^t 
live up to the splendour of all that, you know ; we 
might live as simply as you liked : there would be 
money to spare, and you could do wonders, and be 
obliged to work too, only not if sickness 
then I think of a little income for your mother, 
enough for her to live as she has been used to live ; 
and a little income for my father, to save him from 
being dependent when he is no longer able to 
prc^li.” 

Esther said all this in a playful tone, but she 
ended, wfth a ^ave look of appealing submission — 
“ I mean — if ^u approve. I wish to do what 
you^hinlf it will be right to do.” 

Felix gut his hand on her shoulder again and 
r^ecte^ a little while, looking cm the hearth : then 
he said, lifting up liis eyes, witlS a smile at her — 
“Why, I shall be able t<f set up a great library, 
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and lend tlio books to bo dog's-eared* and marked 
with bread-crumbs." 

Esther said, laiigl^ing, You think yon are to do 
everything. Yon don’t know how clever I am. I 
mean to go on teaching a^reat many things.” 
Teaching me ? ”• ^ ♦ 

Oh yes," she said, with a little toss ; “ I shall 
improve your French accent." * 

You won’t want me to wear a stock,” said Felix, 
with a defiant shako of the head. 

No ; and yon will not attribute stupid thoughts 
to me before I’ve uttered them.’’ , 

They lauglied merrily, each holding the other’s 
arms, like girl and boy. There was the ineflable 
sense of youth in common. 

Then Felix leaned forward, that their lips might 
meet again, and after that his eyes roved tenderly 
over her face and curls. 

rough, severe fellow, Esther. Shall you 
never repent V — never bo inwardly reproaching mo 
that I was not a man who could have shared your 
wealth ? Are yon quite sure ? ” 

Quite sure ! " said Esther, shaking her head; “ for 
then I should have honoured yon less. I am wer^k* — 
my husband must bo greater and nobler than I am.” 

‘‘Oh, I tell you what, though!" snvd Pkdix, starting, 
up, thrusting his hands into his i)ockets, and creas- 
ing his brow playfully, “ if you take me ih tb^ way 
I shall bo forced to be a much better fellow than I 
ever thought of befeg.” 

“ I call that retribution," said Esther, with a 
laugh as sweet as the' morning thrush. 
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EPILOGUE. 

Our flnrst hope ia nneafc metnory ; 

Ami tliosc who love iu age think youth ia happy, 

Because it has a life to ttU with iovc. 

The very next May, Felix and Esther were married. 
Every one iu those days was married at the parish 
church ; but Mr Lyon was not satisfied without an 
a(Jditional private solemnity, wherein there was no 
bondage to (juestionable forms, so that he might 
have a more enlarged utterance of joy 
cation.” 

It was a very simple wedding ; but no wedding, 
even the gayest, ever raised so much interest and 
debate in Troby Magna. Even very great people, 
lihi^Sir Maximus and his family, went to the church 
to look at this bride, who had renounced wealth, 
and cholon togbe the wife of a man who said ho 
would always b(? poor. 

S?fmo few shook their lieads ; could not quite 
believe it ; and thought there was “ more behind.” 
Jfut tliip majority of honest Ti^bians were affected 
somewhat in the same way as happy -looking Mr 
Wace Vas, who observed td'^his wife, as they walked 
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from under the churchyard chestnuts, “ It’s wonder* 
ful how things go through you-— you don’t laiow 
how. I feel somelipw as if I belieVed more 'in 
everything that’s good.” » 

Mrs Holt, that day, said^she felt herself to bo 
receiving some rew^rd^,” implying that justice cer- 
tainly had much more in reserve. Little Job Tudgo 
had an entirely ne\f suit, of which he* fingered every 
separate brass button in a way that threatened an 
arithmetical mania ; and Mrs Holt had out her 
best tea-trays and put down her carpet again, with 
the satisfaction of thinking that tliere WQuld no 
more be boys coming in all weathers with dirty 
shoes. 

For Felix and Esther did not take up their abode 
in Treby Magna ; and after a while Mr Lyon loft 
the town too, and joined them wlioro they dw^lt. 
On his resignation the church in Malthouse Yard 
ohos<^:i:»i»successor to him whose doctrine was ratlier 
higher. 

There wore other departures from Treby. Mr 
Jermyn’s establishment was broken up, and he was 
understood to have gone to reside at a great dis- 
tance : some said abroad,” that large home** of 
ruined reputations. Mr Johnson continued blond 
and sufficiently prosperous till he, > got grey and 
rather more prosperous. Some persons, who did 
not think highly of him, held that his {irospierity 
was a fact to be kept in the background^ as being 
dangerous to the Inorals of the young; judging 
that it was not altogether creditable to the Divine 
Providence that anythiSg but virtue should* be re- 
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warded by a front and back drayring-room in Bed- 
ford Row. o 

• As for Mr Clu’istian, he had no more profitable 
^eorets at his disposal. But\e got his thousand 
pounds from Harold Transomo. 

The Transome family were absent for some time 
from Transome Ccnirt. Tlfe place was kept up and 
shown to visitt)rs, but not by Henrier, who was away 
with her mistress. After a while the family came 
back, and Mrs Transomo died there. Sir MaximuE 
was at lier funeral, and throughout that neighbour- 
hood there was silence about the past. 

Uncle Liiigon continued to watch over the shoot- 
ing on the Manor and the covers until that event 
occurred which he had predicted as a part of Church 
reform sure to come. Little I’reby had a new rector 
but others were sorry besides the old pointers. 

*As to all that wide parish of Treby Magna, it has 
since prospered as the rest of Englan ii^ijisnros- 
pered. Doubtless there is more enl ightornnemnov?! 
Wln^tlier the farmers are all public - spirited, the 
shopkeepers nobly indojiendont, the Sproxton mer 
entirely sober and judicious, the Dissenters quite 
wjjjliout narrowiK^ss or asperity in religion anc 
politics, and the publicans all fit, like Gains, tc 
be the friends of an apostle — those things I‘ have 
not heard, not^iO-ving correspondence in those parts. 
Wl^tho^ any presumption may be drawn from the 
fact that North Loamsliire does not yet return e 

Sadical ^'.andidate, I leave to all-wise — I mear 

0 

the news})apers. ^ 

As to the town in whioli Felix Holt now resides. 
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I will" keep that a secret, lest he should be troubled 
by any visitor liaving thfe insufiFerable motive of 
curiosity. ^ *' 

I will only say that Esther has never repented/ 
Felix, however, grumbles a little that she has made 
his life too easy, anrt.that, if it wgre not for much 
walking, he should be a' sleek dog. 

There is a young Felix, who has^a great deal 
more science than his father, but not much more 
money. 
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